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The public has been hearing on all sides and from 
all kinds of ‘‘authorities’’ statements about the in- 
ereases in the costs of lumber that took place a year 
or so ago; but it has not heard of the corresponding 
decreases in price that have taken place within the 
last six or eight months. Lumber could confidently 
rely upon its enemies to tell about the advances 
in price; but as it was left to the industry itself to 
inform the public about the declines in price, the 
public is still largely unaware of the fact that re- 
ductions have taken place. 


Lumbermen long have had the habit of discussing 
their problems, and to some extent the habit of co- 
operating in solving them. Stagnation in the in- 
dustry has come in for its share of discussion where- 
ever lumbermen have come together. Not much of 
practical benefit has come out of these discussions 
that did not involve some form of advertising. Last 
Friday, at LaSalle, Ill., a group of retail lumbermen 
laid plans for a county-wide advertising or pub- 
licity campaign and. pledged the money to carry 
it out. Unquestionably this is a step in the right 
direction ; its suecess or failure will be determined 
by the character of the copy used, the amount of 
space utilized and the persistence with which the 
campaign is carried on. Nothing substantial ever 
is built quickly ; time is required to build up a lum- 
ber business, and considerable advertising will be 
necessary to overcome the present inertia in build- 
ing. 


The plan as tentatively adopted at LaSalle is to 
use space in all of the best newspapers of the county, 
a column in each paper each week; the publicity 
being general in that it mentions no individual lum- 
herman. merely setting forth facts about lumber. 


Even that is a big undertaking, and a good deal of 
knowledge and skill will be required to do the sub 
ject such justice as shall make the returns warrant 
the investment. 


It should be a matter-of-course inference that the 
individual lumbermen of this codperating group will 
continue their own local advertising. Unfortu- 
nately, individual lumbermen have not been liberal] 
advertisers. But those who in the past have con. 
sistently and persistently kept their communities 
informed regarding conditions in the lumber market 
are suffering much less from lack of business than 
are those who have not utilized newspaper space to 
exploit their wares. The cost of lumber during the 
period of high prices has not been out of line with 
other commodities; and lumber prices have been 
on the decline for many months; whereas other 
building materials have only begun to go down. 
This was a situation that the retail lumberman who 
was a persistent advertiser could and did make 
capital out of. 


Lumbermen from other counties who attended 
the meeting referred to said they would advocate 
similar codperative advertising campaigns in their 
own counties. There are 102 counties in Illinois; 
if retail lumbermen in any considerable number 
of those counties shall undertake similar campaigns 
at one time, and if individual retailers will adver- 
tise their own local facilities and' service, building 
in this great State soon will assume a healthy activ. 
ity that will relieve the housing shortage and put the 
retail branch of the lumber industry in a prosperous 
condition that soon will be reflected in other 
branches and must inevitably lead to improve. 
ments. 
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“Home”: The Greatest Magnet 
In the World 


Thanksgiving Day is preéminently the festival 
of the home. Nowhere but under the family 
rooftree and around the family board can it be 
fitly celebrated. Elsewhere in this issue the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN prints contributions 
from a mother, a father, a son and a daughter, 
telling why every member of a normal family 
longs to spend Thanksgiving Day amid the 
familiar scenes of the old home. The writers 
are not theorists, but real flesh and blood folks 
whose messages come warm from the heart: A 
mother who has had two sons away at college; a 
young man now in college; a young woman in 
business life; a lumberman with boys and girls 
of his own. 

It is interesting to observe how the home 
sentiment expressed in these intensely inter- 
esting contributions centers about the physical 
aspects of the house itself. The cherished asso- 
ciations of home, as a rule, spring from home 
ownership. These associations are not inher- 
ently incompatible with life in rented quarters, 
but ordinarily the tenant family changes its 





residence too often for any one habitation to 
become a shrine to which in after years the 
heart turns back with tender recollections. 

These articles are not intended to be ‘‘prac- 
tieal.’’ They contain no formula as to how 
to sell more lumber. Yet these simple ‘‘ heart 
stories’’ are not without a practical aspect, for 
they suggest the greatest dynamics that impels 
men to buy lumber and to build houses—the 
love of family and the love of home. 


National Thrift Week Affords 


Advertising Opportunity 


National Thrift Week will be observed Jan. 
17 to 23. Each day of that week a special phase 
of thrift is to be emphasized, as follows: Bank 
Day, Budget Day, Life Insurance Day, Own 
Your Home Day, Make a Will Day, Pay Your 
Bills Promptly Day, and Share With Others 
Day. 

The last thrift week was observed by 633 
communities, according to estimate of the in- 
dustrial department of the International Com- 
mittee of the Y. M. C. A., which originated 
the thrift week plan and is promoting it with 
the active codperation of some forty national 
organizations, including the National Federa- 
tion of Construction Industries, National As- 
sociation of Real Estate Boards, National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, Credit Men’s 
National Association, and others of equal im- 
portance. The Y. M. C. A. authorities estimate 
that the coming thrift week will be observed 
by more than one thousand communities. 

While it is hardly possible to inculeate last- 
ing thrift by the time table method the annual 
observance of thrift week is a good publicity 
stunt, serving to focus ‘public attention upon 
the laudable objectives scheduled. Lumber re- 
tailers will do well to make special note of 
‘*Own Your Home Day,’’ to be observed Jan. 
20, as it ean be ‘‘hooked up’’ very effectively 
with local newspaper advertising. Give the peo- 
ple of your community some good, live reasons 
why they should build homes now, or as soon 
as weather conditions are favorable in the 
spring, according to locality. Tell them about 
the recent declines in lumber, and that they can 
now build at reasonable cost. In some com- 
munities the retailers might get together and 
put on a big codperative ‘‘Own Your Home’’ 
campaign for that week. 


British Housing Schemes 
Make Slow Progress 


The experience Great Britain is having in 
providing housing thru government projects 
might prove a profitable study for those who 
favor Federal action as a solution of the hous- 
ing problem in this country. The promise of 
providing needed housing was almost as much 
a factor as that of defeating the Germans in the 
election of the coalition government in 1918, 
according to a recent statement by Maj. Harry 
Barnes, M. P., a member of the council of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Notwithstanding far reaching plans and 
strenuous efforts the number of houses actually 
constructed to date is relatively small. The 
causes assigned are those familiar on this side 
of the water, including scarcity and inefficiency 
of labor, shortage of materials ete. There has 
been a vast amount of building for business 


purposes, which has absorbed labor needed to 
put thru the ambitious housing program in- 
augurated. This is true both in London and 
the provinces. It is said that within a year’s 
time the metropolis will be a revelation in re- 
construction because of the great number of 
large buildings being erected. 
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A Proven Method of Handling 
Byproducts 


Something more than twenty years ago in 
one of the principal lumber markets of the 
world the companies operating planing mills 
had a great deal of difficulty in disposing of 
the shavings and sawdust. As a matter of fact 
it was found necessary actually to pay to have 
shavings and sawdust hauled away and dis- 
posed of. 

One day, however, a company was organized 
by the various companies operating the mills, 
the new company to be an entirely separate 
organization to handle all shavings and saw- 
dust, paying good money for them. Each com- 
pany took a small amount of stock in the by- 
products company and from that day on there 
has been no worry over the disposal of sawdust 
and shavings. The shavings and sawdust are 
purchased at flat prices and every year during 
its existence the byproducts company has paid 
a dividend. The company has built up and 
developed a market until shavings and sawdust 
have become a source of profit instead of loss. 

In other cities the same plan of disposing of 
shavings and sawdust might well be tried. Fur- 
thermore the formation of a company to handle 
other byproducts should meet with similar suc- 
cess. For example, in some sections a good 
deal of sawmill waste is used for pulpwood 
and is handled individually; but much that 
might be used for pulpwood is wasted in one 
way or another. A byproducts company with 
knowledge of the market could entirely relieve 
from worry producers of such material, and at 
the same time perform a distinct service to 
purchasers by selecting and increasing the 
available supply. The same idea might be 
carried out in the disposal of short length 
stock and other material which at present is 
considered as waste, costing the producers 
money to dispose of. 


Way to Bring Prosperity Is to 
Resume Building 


How vital the early resumption of home build- 
ing and other forms of construction, including 
public improvements, is to the general welfare 
and prosperity of the country is well stated in 
an editorial in the Chicago Tribune of Wednes- 
day, which was inspired by a statement by James 
B. Forgan, chairman of the board of the First 
National Bank, Chicago, just returned from the 
East, that ‘‘in a few months readjustment will 
be complete and business activity will be on the 
upward trend again.’’ The editorial proceeds to 
show that business activity and general pros- 
perity are contingent upon, and coincident with, 
universal employment and steady production, 
and points the way to the realization of these 
conditions, saying: 

‘* Hundreds of thousands of homes are needed. 
To fill this need the work of millions of persons 
is required. Lumbermen, steel workers, brick- 
makers, cement mills, quarrymen, stone cutters, 
metal workers and others are needed to produce 
building materials. Carpenters, bricklayers, 
stone masons, structural steel workers, electri- 
cians, plumbers, sheet metal workers, roofers, 
painters and, others are required to put up the 
buildings. Furniture manufacturers and all the 
trades employed in producing house furnishings 
are needed to make the homes habitable. 

‘*Hundreds of thousands of men are needed 
for other lines of labor. Good roads are urgently 
needed thruout the country. Materials and 
machinery for read building can occupy the time 
of many. Men to build the roads can be em- 
ployed in great numbers. Waterway develop- 
ment calls for the labor of others. There is still 


much to be done in rehabilitation of the rail- 
roads. All these things are urgently needed. It 
is all constructive, productive labor. 

‘‘The task before the country is one of 
financing these jobs and putting the men into 
them. It is absurd to believe that this will not 
be done eventually when the need is so great. 

‘¢In the meantime we have every reason to 
believe that next spring should witness the busi- 
ness revival predicted. Those who help to hasten 
the complete readjustment will clear the way for 
beginning the work which needs to be done. 
Then improvement is certain to follow.’’ 


Business Success and Prestige 
Founded on Honesty 


There is one sure road to success and esteem 
in the hearts of men; that road may be labeled 
honesty. The road is a straight one, leading 
ever upward, and the traveler along it gains 
riches uncountable, in gold and in esteem. All 
other roads crook and turn and twist and wind 
so that in their turnings and twistings the 
traveler who does not believe in honesty is en- 
snared and destroyed by the very practices by 
which he seeks to succeed. The hunter, knowing 
that the jack rabbit travels in a circle, waits on 
the trail and kills the returning jack; and so 
the man who follows the devious, twisting road 
of dishonesty in time will meet his fate. 

As.a shining example of the virtue of rugged 
honesty the life of the late William Alden 
Fuller stands out. Known and loved by lumber- 
men thruout the nation it may be worth while 
to tell of an incident in Mr. Fuller’s life, which 
was related this week by Jacob Mortenson. 

Years ago when Mr. Fuller was an active mem- 
ber of Palmer, Fuller & Co., Chicago, Jacob 
Mortenson had occasion to ship a cargo of shop 
from Wisconsin to the company. At the time 
there were a good many thousand feet of short 
length clear boards at the mill for which there 
was no market and which were in the way, 
Thinking that they would be worth as much as 
shop and that they could be worked up to ad- 
vantage Mr. Mortenson directed that they be 
included in the cargo. 

After the cargo had been received by Palmer, 
Fuller & Co., Mr. Mortenson received a letter 
from Mr. Fuller which said that the cargo had 
been unloaded and tallied and that so many 
thousand feet of short clear boards had been 
found. As the order did not call for this stock 
Mr. Fuller inquired regarding the reason for 
including it. 

Mr. Mortenson wrote back and explained the 
reason for including the short clear stock, saying 
that he thought it might be worth as much as 
the shop. In a few days there came another 
letter from Mr. Fuller which said investigation 
had shown that the short clear stock was worth 
several dollars more than the shop and that 
therefore Palmer, Fuller & Co.’s check was en- 
closed for the amount. The letter concluded 
with a significant statement substantially as 
follows: ‘‘Palmer, Fuller & Co. are too old 
a firm to follow any policy but an honest one. 
The short clear stock was worth more than the 
shop and so I am enclosing a check for the dif- 
ference.’’ 

‘*Mr. Fuller was an honest man indeed,’’ said 
Mr. Mortenson this week. ‘‘I can think of no 
finer or better epitaph for a man than ‘He 
Was an Honest Man.’ ’’ 

The same is true of a business as it is of a 
man; it has always been true and it always will 
be true. When a firm or an individual enters 
into an agreement that agreement should be 
carried out. When an order is booked by a 
producer it should be shipped; when an order 


“is placed by a buyer it should be accepted. As 


Benjamin Franklin truly said, ‘‘ Honesty is the 
best policy.’’ 


Purchase of Wood 
By Weight 

At the recent meeting of the pulp and paper 
manufacturers in Chicago a speaker made the 
prediction that the time will come, and not so 
very far in the future, when the purchase of 
wood will be by weight and that the cord and 
the foot will be forgotten. Perhaps he had 
in mind the purchase and sale of pulpwood only, 
but he did not so state. 

The prophecy is not particularly startling 
when it is remembered that some foreign woods 
are now bought by weight in this country, and 
that in Chicago the sale of kindling wood in 
some instances is now by weight, despite the 
kicks of purchasers who naturally want to know 
how much water they are getting when they 
bargain for 100 pounds of kindling wood at 
75 cents. When the time comes for the pulp 
mill to buy wood by the ton it will ask the same 
question—How much water is in the wood ?—and 
it will not pay for the water. 

Why not buy and sell wood by weight? 
Scientists long ago, discovered that the real 
substance of all kinds of wood is the same, 
whether spruce or oak, cedar or locust. Woods 
differ one from another principally in the sizes 
and arrangements of their ultimate cells. A 
cubic foot of actual wood substance—nothing 
but wood—weighs about one-hundred pounds, 
whether pine or lignum vitae. In their natural 
states pine is lighter than lignum-vitae princi- 
pally because the cells are not so closely packed 
together in the former as in the latter. If wood 
is immersed in water and thus heated under pres- 
sure to the temperature of redhot iron it may be 
compressed until it is nearly solid; and it then 
looks much like hard rubber, the cells having 
been nearly obliterated by compression. Thus 
compressed, wood sinks in water like a stone. 

If wood shall be purchased by weight allow- 
ance made for the water in it, and the weight 
of the moisture be deducted, what remains will 
represent the actual wood. The pulp buyer 
wants real wood, not water, and one of the first 
things to be done in purchasing by weight will 
be to ascertain how much water is contained 
and deduct that from the gross weight. 

In the present state of science all kinds of 
wood are not suitable for pulp making, for the 
reason that the cells of certain kinds only are 
large enough or of the right form. There- 
fore, the maker wants the kinds only which he 
ean use; and he will not be interested in the 
purchase of wood by weight any more than by 
the cord if it is not the kind that can be con- 
verted into paper. But when he does buy 
wood he will want to know how much water is 
in it. That is not difficult to determine. A 
shipment of green spruce may weigh 1,000 tons 
gross. The engineer’s test shews that 30 per- 
cent of the weight is water, and when this has 
been deducted there remains 700 tons of real 
spruce wood and the buyer knows exactly what 
he is getting. If another shipment weighs only 
1,000 tons and is dryer the engineer may report 
that it contains only 100 tons of water, and the 
buyer then knows that he is getting 900 tons 
of real wood substance. 

The problem of weighing is not difficult. De- 
vices are practicable for ascertaining the tons 
per minute, hour, or day, passing up or down 
@ conveyor, and the engineer’s occasional sample 
and test determine the water in the logs; and 
a simple sum in subtraction is all that is needed 
to ascertain how much actual wood has gone 
over the chains. 


SPRUCE is one of the most resonant woods, 
because the fibers are long and regularly 
arranged. It is one of the best woods for the 
bodies of violins and the sounding boards of 
pianos. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS THAT TELL STORIES 


The following paragraphs propose a collec- 
tion of rare photographs. The suggestion 
comes from a consulting timber engineer, and 
persons who can qualify and wish to do so, 
will be placed in communication with the 
engineer, if they so request. He outlines his 
plan as follows: 

Since photographs have come to play such an 
important part in the entertainment of the world, 
I have wondered why timber estimators and their 
compassmen and engineers are so negligent about 
bringing back with them pictures of the forests, 
rivers, waterfalls, caves (bat caves), groups of 
trees and mountain scenes that all of them en- 
counter in their work. These timber cruisers are 
the real pioneers of the forests—the forerunners 
of whatever civilization is to follow. Their foot- 
steps must stray into places where no other foot- 
print has been before. The logger and all others 
must,come after him. Into practically every ex- 
tensive forest on the globe many of these men 
have gone, and other than their cold typewritten 
reports, they have brought back no evidence of 
the strange, enchanting and novel forms that Na- 
ture assumes in some of these out-of-the-way and 
widely separated places of the world. I person- 
ally know that during the last twenty-four months 
some of them have worked on the frozen rivers 
and lakes of Canada, then amid the majesty of 
the giant redwoods of California, and then on an 
assignment that took them into the jungles of the 
tropical rivers of Mexico and Honduras. 

Several years ago I began the practice of taking 
pictures of standing timber as additional evidence 
substantiating my cruises and reports, little dream- 
ing of their value at the time—and the pleasure 
they would give me in after years. Then I began 
to snap-shot unusual people and places in my 
work, until today I have a collection that $5,000 
would not buy. 

An instance of their value: Returning from 
Honduras, where I went to examine a tract I 
found to be all pine, I accidently met a party of 
gentlemen in New Orleans going to look over the 
same property with a view to its immediate pur- 
chase. They were armed with glowing descrip- 
tions of the mahogany, Spanish cedar and pine it 
contained, and rather than see them take such a 
trip on misrepresentation I wired my principal for 
permission to show them one hundred photographs 
of the timber. The permission came and I never 
saw a crowd of high-class gentlemen more grate- 
ful for the truth contained in those one hundred 
little mute kodak witnesses. They never em- 
barked for Honduras. There may be some mahog- 
any and Spanish cedar in the Republic of Hon- 
duras, but it is not on Rio Chamalicon or any of 
its tributaries. 

I hope every cruiser who reads this will here- 
after include a kodak or camera as a part of his 
permanent outfit, and that he will not hesitate 
to use it frequently. If he will take my name and 
address and send me some of his rare pictures I 
will include them in my “gallery of arts that are 
fine,’”? which I purpose to make the rarest of its 
class in the world. Let them write plainly their 
names, the dates, what it represents and where 
located, and they will be given credit on the per- 
manent enlarged picture. 

I also think we woods folks ought to be banded 
into a secret and sacred organization. The com- 
bined infermation would be invaluable at times, 
and the topographical maps we make and the im- 
pressions we carry in our memories might not 
even be overlooked by the different governments 
under which we work at times; for be it known 
that the great forests of every country contain 
many hidden secrets and majestic silences and 
sounds—from the chatter of a monkey up a cocoa- 
nut tree in the tropics to the low whisperings and 
flickering light of a mountain moonshiner in our 
own country—and that we woodsmen see and hear 
them all.—Inquiry No. 48. 


WOULD FOREST TREELESS AREAS 


On page 61 of the Oct. 9 edition of the AMBRICAN 
LUMBERMAN appears a dispatch under an Austin 
(Tex.) date line, stating that the Texas Forestry 
Association will ask the coming legislature to place 
a severance tax on timber in the State of Texas. 
The article further states: “The State forestry 
department is now experimenting with trees in 
various parts of the State to find which are most 
suitable for reforestation purposes, and when these 
experiments are completed plans for the reforesta- 
tion of cut-over land in Texas will, no doubt, be 
made by that department.” : 


The State department of forestry is conducting 
experimental tree planting work in Texas, but such 
work is being done to ascertain the kinds of trees 
best adapted for planting by the farmers in the 
treeless agricultural portions of the State. There 
is absolutely no demand for experimental work to 
determine the kinds of trees that should be used 
in securing renewal of forest grewth in the cut- 
over piney wood lands in east Texas. Every for- 
ester and every lumberman who has given this mat- 
ter thought knows that the three southern pines 
are the species to be used in forest renewal work, 
and that protection from fire will secure forest re- 
newal on the bulk of the sandy cut-over lands.— 
E. O. Srecxs, State Forester, Agricultural and 
Mechanical College of Texas, College Station, Tex. 


A CABINET CLOTHES HANGER 

I have a clothes hanger in the form of a cabinet, 
covered by United States patent 1,345,624, and I 
am looking for a manufacturer who might be in- 
terested in handling it on the royalty plan. The 
arrangement is new. The cabinet is of wood and 
short lengths of lumber can be used, thereby per- 
mitting close utilization.—INnquiry No. 57. 

[The inquiry came from Pennsylvania and was 
accompanied by plans and specifications. The 
address of the inquirer will be promptly for- 
warded to interested parties on request.—EDI- 
TOR. | 


SMALL BLACK WALNUT SQUARES 

We are in a position to get out quite a lot of 
black walnut squares 2 inches x 2 inches and 
from 18 inches to 36 inches long, provided a mar- 
ket is available, and we would like to get in touch 
with concerns that handle material of that kind.— 
Inquiry No. 56. 

[The address of the Tennessee woodworkin; 
company that has this walnut will be furnishe 
on request.—EDITOR.] 


SOME SAWMILL HISTORY 

Undoubtedly the mill referred to in Inquiry 
No. 116 in your issue of Oct. 30 was the W. 
J. Young Co. plant at Clinton, Iowa. The 
writer was an employee of this concern prior 
to the earliest mention of the mill in the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN in 1888; and my recol- 
lection is that in 1885 the Clinton plant was 
rated as the largest producer in the world, 
altho it was held by some authorities that a 
certain Norway mill was practically of the 
same size. My recollection is that the W. J. 
Young & Co. plant cut 550,000 feet, log scale, 
in a run of eleven hours.——F. R. Pierce, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


WHO USES WOOD FLOUR? 

Can you put me in touch with some manufac- 
turer who uses wood flour? We have a good deal 
of fine southern pine shavings from our planing 
mill that we can grind into flour or pulp if we 
can find anybody that will use it—Inquiry No. 54. 

[A lumber company in South Carolina sent 
the above inquiry, and the name of the in- 
quirer will be promptly furnished on request. 
Meanwhile, a list of manufacturers of linoleum 
and high explosives has been sent to the inquirer 
as prospective purchasers of the commodity 
which he proposes to make. Some of these 
manufacturers use large quantities of wood 
flour while others use little or none. The wood 
flour industry does not appear to be large in 
this country, but exact statistics are meager. 
Most of the information is of a general nature, 
concerning processes of manufacture and ma- 
terials used, rather than figures on output and 
demand for specific purposes. It is quite gen- 
erally understood that the best flour is made 
of cottonwood and basswood, which are soft 
and white, but there appear to be no official 
figures showing either the relative quantities of 
different woods used, or the total of all kinds. 
The number and character of inquiries reaching 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on the subject of 
wood flour is evidence that considerable interest 
is felt, and it regrettable that trustworthy in- 
formation is so meager.—Ep1Tor. ] 





RULES FOR GRADING LOGS 

Can you refer me to a publication containing 
the different rules commonly in use for grading 
logs ?—InquiRY No. 42. 

[The foregoing inquiry is the substance of 
a number that have been received from vari- 
ous persons and companies, indicating that the 
need of information on the subject is widely 
felt. The rules wanted are apparently not 
avilable in any single publication. So many 
kinds of logs are cut, if the whole country is 
included in the survey, that no one set of rules 
can apply to all. Local eustom and particular 
situations, make various log rules necessary. 
The Forest Service published Farmers’ Bullet-. 
tin No. 715 in June, 1916, eontaining instrue- 
tions and suggestions for ‘‘Measuring and 
Marketing Woodlot Products,’’ and, beginning 
on page 2 of that bulletin, the following dis- 
cussion of log grading occurs: 

‘‘The grade of log depends upon the number 
and character of its defects. Among those recog- 
nized by the lumberman as standard are knots, 
rot, shakes, season checks, frost cracks, sun 
scald, fire scars, seams, wormholes, stain, spiral 
or crooked grain, cat faces, and crook in the 
log. Standard grading rules may be applied 
to all species collectively for the purposes of 
rough grading, but usually there are different 
specifications for different species. In general, 
grading is more common and the number of 
grades larger for the more valuable woods than 
for the inferior kinds of timber. 

‘*Unfortunately, there are no standard speci- 
fications for log grades. Rough local grades 
are in quite general use, but are not defined. 
They are of only limited aid to the seller be- 
eause they are subjeet to differences of inter- 
pretation. 

‘*The adoption by some acknowledged 
authority and the recognition thruout a State 
or region of a few standard grades and sizes 
for logs of various kinds of trees would be of 
very great assistance in the marketing of wood- 
lot timber. It would afford common ground 
on which buyer and seller might meet. Some 
of the various lumber manufacturers’ associa- 
tions publish specifications for the grading of 
logs of the more important trees, copies of 
which are available upon application to the 
secretaries. 

‘*Three rough grades are in use in many 
parts of the eastern United States. These are 
commonly known as ‘No. 1,’ ‘No. 2,’ and ‘No. 
3,’ or as ‘good,’ ‘common,’ and ‘eull.’ In 
some regions a No. 1 log must cut its full scale 
in No. 1 common lumber or better, a No. 2 log 
must saw out two-thirds of the scale in No. 1 or 
better, and a No. 3 log must cut one-half of its 
seale in No. 2 common with a little of the 
better grades. Two small limb knots are al- 
lowed in a No. 1 log, but two large knots or 
body knots make it a No. 2 grade, and if they 
oceur at each end, a cull log. Exterior check- 
ing and shallow eat faces are not defects, since 
they go into the slab only. 

**TIn practice, the second grade sells for about 
two-thirds and the third grade for about one- 
half, or less, the price of the first grade. In 
some localities only two grades are used. 

‘‘Other forms of grading used in different 
regions are: Grade No. 1, logs 10 inches and 
over in diameter with surface and ends clear of 
defect, and sap wood bright in color; grade, 
No. 2, logs having not more than three 
standard defects, or slightly wormy; and grade 
No. 3, logs falling below the No. 2 grade, 
chiefly because of worms and rot defects.’’ 

Another Forest Service publication, ‘‘In- 
structions for the Scaling and Measurement of 
National Forest Timber,’’ issued in 1916, con- 
tains nearly one hundred pages of discussion 
of western logs and their measurement and 
grades. On pages 92, 93 and 94 may be found 
grading rules for Douglas fir and western yellow 
pine.—Eprror.] 
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The General Business Situation 

There has been very little change in the gen- 
eral business situation during the last week. 
Trade remains greatly restricted, and it is hard 
to predict just what may develop in the im- 
mediate future. The decline in business con- 
tinues to affect many industries adversely, and 
these continue to curtail their operations gradu- 
ally. The result is that unemployment is grow- 
ing, tho not to any very alarming extent. Many 
firms are beginning to adopt the open shop 
principle, and report that the result in nearly 
every case has been better production per man. 

The feature of the business situation which 
is attracting the greatest interest today no 
doubt is the heavy volume of commercial fail- 
ures. This volume is heavy now, but an al- 
most unbelievable rate of commercial mor- 
tality during the next few months is looked 
forward to by financial authorities. The rea- 
son for this expected heavy volume of fail- 
ures is the severe decline in commodity prices 
which has demolished the assets of many con- 
cerns. The banks are doing everything in 
their power, but they can not bring back the 
commodity prices on which inventories have 
been calculated; neither can any amount 
of banking aid make up for the reckless mis- 
management which some concerns have suf- 
fered during the last few years. Under the 
present difficult financial conditions the banks 
now have their hands full taking care of the 
companies which are solvent, and they can 
not be expected to carry along those who are 
not. The business world, however, is not in- 
clined to view this prospective development 
as a calamity, but as a necessary commercial 
liquidation and a wholesome movement. The 
weeding out of a lot of mismanaged and weak 
concerns is expected to clear the air. 


The North Carolina Pine Trade 


The market for North Carolina pine has un- 
dergone no noteworthy change during the last 
week. True, some of the manufacturers report 
that they have found business a little more brisk 
in certain items, but the majority report no 
change and that they are seriously considering 
closing down their plants for an indefinite period, 
if the market does not show an early improve- 
ment. This period of shutdown, it is privately 
indicated, might run as long as two months, 
which time will be devoted to special efforts to 
move out such items as have accumulated, to 
repairs, and to a general readjustment of affairs, 
so that upon resumption the operations may be 
placed upon a more wholesome basis. During 
the week ended Nov. 13 forty-five North Carolina 
pine mills reported as follows: 


Shipments Production 
4,976,168’ 5,707,723’ 


Orders 
2,654,968’ 





Northern Pine Features 

The northern pine mills have found no im- 
portant change during recent weeks in the mar- 
ket for their product. Current orders are of 
small volume, coming chiefly from country yards 
in nearby territory. Stocks at the same time, on 
account of the restricted production, are far 
below normal, and there remains little prospect 
of any change in this respect for some time. 
Preparations are now being made for the winter 
logging operations, and it seems certain that 
these will be far below the average scale, and 
that next year’s production, therefore, can show 

very little if any increase over that of the 


eurrent season. Inquiries coming to hand in 
the meanwhile show that there exist quite exten- 
sive needs for northern pine, and should these 
materialize into the expected volume of orders 
the only thing that can be expected is a pro- 
nounced shortage of northern pine next year. 
Statistics of lumber shipments from nineteen 
northern pine mills during October show a sharp 
decline in the movement. These mills during 
that month shipped 30,927,757 feet, compared 
with 45,445,188 feet shipped during the previous 
month. The October production amounted to 
40,123,882 feet. The total output reported for 
the first ten months of the year was 372,346,494 
feet, compared with shipments during the same 
period of 496,589,628 feet. 


The Hardwood Situation 


Slackness in the furniture and musical instru- 
ment trades and in the automobile and motor 
truck field is being acutely felt by the hard- 
wood manufacturers. The general domestic busi- 
ness situation is such that the hardwood trade 
is very seriously restricted, and the prospects 
are for a considerable improvement after the 
first of the year. There is at this time virtually 
no market for hardwoods. However, there is one 
encouraging feature of the situation and that is 
the reported expansion of the foreign demand, 
some large orders for overseas delivery having 
recently been received, but as yet the amount 
sold for export has not been large enough to 
determine accurately the trend of the market. 
The outlook is more encouraging, however, than 
at any other time this year. 


The Southern Pine Situation 

Most reports received from the South during 
the week indicate that the southern pine market 
has undergone some improvement during the last 
several days, and that the situation is stronger. 
This is comparatively speaking, for, altho the 
market is showing increased activity, there is 
still much lacking to make it active; but judging 
from the large volume of inquiries in circulation, 
manufacturers expect a decided upward turn 
during the next thirty to forty-five days. The 
retailers generally have been liquidating their 
stocks and are approaching the inventories with 
very short supplies, and there is no doubt but 
that they must place extensive orders as soon 
as the demand for building materials increases. 
Current orders, tho usually for small quantities, 
are more numerous than they were recently; 
further, the increased willingness shown by the 
retailers to accept the mills’ quotations indicates 
that the market is gathering strength. Mills are 
well stocked as a rule and are able to handle 
promptly any business given them. Many of the 
larger mills continue to run on short time, while 
a great number of the smaller mills have sus- 
pended operations until the market shows a 
decided improvement. 


The Redwood Situation 

The redwood mills report a little better east- 
ern inquiry for their product of late; however, 
orders have not been in keeping with this in- 
creased volume of inquiries, so the mills regard 
it as probable that they are merely feelers to 
ascertain where the mills stand as to prices. 
Withal, the redwood mills have had a good vol- 
ume of business during the last few months, and 
they have been unable to accumulate any large 
assortments of stocks. The foreign demand has 
taken up a large proportion of the clear manu- 


factured during the last season, and California 
has bought heavily of yard stock, so that the 
mills have had good business, notwithstanding 
the comparative lack of eastern orders. On ac- 
count of the close stock situation their prices 
remain very firm, and practically unchanged 
from the levels recently given. During the 
week ended Nov. 13, the mills affiliated with 
the California Redwood Association reported on 
their operations as follows: 


Shipments Production 
4,145,000’ 6,664,000’ 


Orders 
2,358,000’ 


Western Pine Features 
There has been some increase in inquiry for 

western pines of late, but the volume of actual 
business remains low. Inland Empire mills find 
a ready market for selects, but shop and common 
are dragging, and the latter are accumulating. 
However, the majority of the mills are prepar- 
ing for the seasonal shutdown, which this year 
is expected to be indefinite, depending on 
market developments. This, of course, will pre- 
vent further augmentation of stocks and will 
give the mills an opportunity to ship out some 
of the supplies they have, which means that 
when operations are resumed the mill position 
will be more favorable. The market for white 
and sugar pine from California and southern 
Oregon remains without reportable change. 
Thirty-three Inland Empire mills report as fol- 
lows for the week ended Nov. 13: 

Shipments Production Orders 

10,442,000’ 21,367,000’ 9,750,000’ 

Six white and sugar pine mills in California 

and southern Oregon report for the same week: 

Shipments Production Orders 

1,499,000’ 4,229,000’ 306,000’ 


The Douglas Fir Trade 


The production of Douglas fir has been cur- 
tailed considerably during the last few weeks 
and reports from the west Coast show that fur- 
ther curtailment is contemplated unless there 
is a very definite improvement in the market in 
the very near future. Manufacturers have on 
hand about all the lumber that they care to 
put in pile in face of the small demand, and in 
fact in many instances have piled as much 
material as they can handle efficiently. A feature 
of the current trade in Douglas fir is the in- 
crease in shipments by water to Atlantic coast 
ports via the Panama Canal. During the last 
few months approximately 50,000,000 feet of 
lumber has moved in this way, or about as much 
as moved during the whole of 1919. While this 
movement is relatively unimportant compared 
with the immense production on the west Coast, 
it is significant in connection with the present 
lack of lumber handling facilities on the At- 
lantic coast and in connection with the tendency 
shown. In its general features the market has 
undergone no change during the last week and 
prices remain on the level previously reported. 
During the week ended Nov. 13 member mills 
of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association re- 
ported as follows: 

Shipments 
55,827,000’ 


Orders” 
42,694,838 


Production 
69,368,411’ 


THE FIRST SETTLERS in the eastern part of the 
United States collected wax from the berries 
or twigs of myrtle and made candles. It was 
once believed that an important myrtle candle 
industry might be developed in the region ex- 
tending from Nova Scotia to Florida. 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK FOR HARDWOODS 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Nov. 22.—The outlook for 
increased buying of hardwood lumber by Euro- 
pean interests is substantially brighter than a 
short time ago, according to R. L. Jurden, of 
the Penrod-Jurden Co., Memphis, and J. H. 
Townshend, president of the American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co., who have just returned 
from an extended trip to the East, including 
New York, Baltimore and Washington. 

Mr. Jurden advised the correspondent of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN Saturday that his firm 
had booked an order for thirty cars of gum for 
immediate shipment to Havre and that fourteen 
ears of the stock are already moving to the port. 
He says there is decided revival of activity on 
the part of interests at Philadelphia, Balti- 
more, New York and eastern cities along the 
coast and intimated that his own firm is con- 
ducting negotiations that may lead to con- 
siderably larger business than has developed 
thus far. 

‘‘Eastern bankers and steamship interests 
are far more optimistic regarding export busi- 
ness in hardwood lumber and other commodities 
than recently,’’ said Mr. Townshend to day. ‘‘I 
talked with some of the largest bankers and 


from Europe than at any other time for months 
and that, while these have not yet led to busi- 
ness or reached the stage of ‘‘ firm offers,’’ he is 
confident that there will be a decided revival 
of buying in the near future. 

There have been no further developments in 
connection with the reported order for 50,000,- 
000 feet from German interests and it, is learned 
that, while the selling firms are confident that 
contracts covering this quantity of lumber will 
be definitely closed very shortly, there will be 
no confirmation of the actual closing of the 
negotiations, at least until the firms in ques- 
tion have made arrangements to take care of 
this huge quantity of lumber. Those who are 
watching for confirmation, therefore, are likely 
to be disappointed, not because the actual con- 
tracts will not be signed, but because the sell- 
ing firms are not willing, by giving out in- 
formation, to place themselves in a position 
where their interests can not be thoroly pro- 
tected. 


LUMBERMEN TESTIFY AT HEARING 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 22.—At the hearing 
of the Senate special committee on reconstruc- 
tion held here last week information regard- 





for this by the assumption that the small home 
builder or owner does not wish to be caught 
with a high priced house on his hands in event 
of a slump. 

In general the inquiry showed that building 
costs in the Cleveland district are 16714 percent 
above prewar figures. 


TWO MILLS CLOSE; PLANER TO OPEN 


New York, Nov. 20.—Chas. Hill, general sales 
manager of the Southern Pine Sales Corpora- 
tion, states that the Atlantic Coast Lumber 
Corporation, Georgetown, 8. C., has closed down 
its smaller mill (No. 1) and that the larger mill 
(No. 2) will close down Dee. 1 or before. 

The A. C. Tuxbury Lumber Co., Charleston, 
8S. C.—also represented by the Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation—whose sawmill has been 
shut down since the middle of July, resumed 
sawing this week and its new planing mill will 
be ready to start Dee. 13. This planing mill, 
which replaces the one burned last July, is one 
of the most modern and best equipped plants 
of its kind in the United States. Installed in 
a new building 158 by 336 feet with sawtooth 
construction roof, are an Allis-Chalmers turbine 
electric engine, three of the latest improved 





























The above illustration shows the interior of the store of the L. E. Waterman Co., in the Waterman Building at 129 South State Street, Chicago. This 


store was opened May 10, 1920, and in it may be found some of the finest cabinetwork and interior trim in the United States. The store Is finished 


entirely in black walnut and the same wood was employed for the furniture. 


clally attractive by the use of walnut. 


The store has over 5,000 drawers holding 100,000 pens, all made espe- 





steamship interests in New York during my re- 
cent trip and I found that they believe there 
will be a decided revival in export business in 
the immediate future.’’ 

Mr. Townshend says that the American Over- 
seas Forwarding Co. is receiving many inquiries 
for ocean shipping space and that ‘‘ considerable 
tonnage is now being booked not only from the 
Memphis territory but from Cincinnati and 
other markets in the East. The Mowbray-Rob- 


inson Co. and other firms are securing some of 
the export business now. developing and I find 
a far more hopeful sentiment among the trade 
as a whole.’’ 

H. B. Weiss, of George C. Brown & Co., said 
that his firm is receiving more cable inquiries 


ing lumber was submited by Elmer E. Teare, of 
Potter, Teare & Co.; Guy Gray, of the Gray Lum- 
ber Co., and J. V. O’Brien, secretary Cleveland 
Board of Lumber Dealers... The pertintent fact 
was brought out that altho a considerable num- 
ber of houses have been finished in the last 
month or so, they are not finding purchasers 
because would be buyers deem prices too high 
and financing too difficult. 

Fred H. Hoff, president Cleveland Trust Co., 
and head of the mayor’s housing commission, 
stated that banks have created a fund of $20,- 
000,000, and savings and loan associations $10,- 
000,000 more, for loaning to individual home 
builders, and that not a single working man 
has taken advantage of the offer. He accounts 


S. A. Woods machines, two molders and two 
Mereen-Johnson resaws. Each machine has a 
separate motor and all modern appliances for 
handling the lumber into, thru and out of 
the mill. Chas. Hill, general sales manager of 
the Southern Pine Sales Corporation, says that 
when this mill is operating to capacity ‘‘the 
boards will be going thru just like ‘soap suds 
thru a sink spout,’ and they will be so smoothly 
dressed that a fly walking on them will have 
to put on rubber heels.’’ 





A SINGLE sPECrES of beech grows naturally 
in this country. It is the same in Maine and 
Louisiana. e 
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by Lach Member of the Family 


A Mother’s Reasons 


Dormitory, Nov. 10, 1920. 





EAR MOTHER: 

We have only one day for Thanksgiving. 
No vacation at all. Sort of a scheme of 
Prexy’s to keep us from the after effects of a 
home turkey plus everything else that comes 
between soup and nuts. Things won’t go so 
bad here. Sleep late. Good feed. Play 
Northwestern in the afternoon and a Glee 
; Club concert in the evening. Gee, tho, I’d 
like to be home. Best love for Dad and yourself. oie 


P. S. Are you going to have that new kind of sauce for the 
pudding?” 


It seemed such a homesick little letter. Of course there was 
the big bluff about the game and the concert, but mothers read 
between the lines. I kept reading between the lines all that night. 
I couldn’t sleep. 

Letters don’t reveal the soul of a red blooded boy. 
visualize my boy’s soul with the eyes of my own. 

While I was lying awake, my thoughts went back thru the years. 
I could see his little room—the room where hang at the foot of his 
bed two pictures that have been there since his little boyhood 
—the Dangerfield Madonna and my own. When his eyes opened 
in the morning I wanted him to see first of all the Mother of Christ 
and his own mother. 

Then these lines began to haunt me—I had copied them one day: 
“‘Hold diligent converse with thy children while they are still thine. 
Have them morning and evening around thee; love them and win 
their love in these rare, beauteous years; for only while the short 
lived dream of childhood lasts are they truly thine—no longer.” 

Have I done all that a mother could do to help in the development 
of my boy’s soul? I have ministered to his physical development. 
He has had hiking and games and skating and hockey and gym- 
nastics. 

Life is built of mothers and mothers’ sons. He is not only mine 
but a part of me. 

I am responsible for the laying of a foundation for an unstained 
manhood. Have I furnished him with a mastering ideal? Have 
I brought him up and on and out so that he has come thru the 
crucial years a physical and spiritual conqueror? Have I been 
instrumental in the development of a man of poise and power? 

With all the confusion and passion and strivings of this after-time 
of the war, it’s hard enough for a man to hold himself high and 
fine and true—to say nothing of a boy just growing into manhood. 

In our tremendous zeal for reconstruction and readjustment, in 


I tried to 


the fevered broadening of our social activities, in the phenomenal © 


growth of our financial and industrial institutions, is our hold on God 
growing loose? Are our perceptions becoming atrophied? Our 
finer feelings dulled? 

Is this reacting on the spiritual nature of our sons? Have I 
helped my boy to put the ideal of Christian manhood above every- 
thing else in his life? Are there any little gods of coarsening 
pleasure or unworthy desire or: lowered standards that are dulling 
that ideal? 

I, who am his mother, must help him crush them and grind them 
and make a roadway on which the one Christ ideal shall come thru 
into his life. 

You and I, who are older, know that the highway of the years 
is strewn with the fragments of broken faiths. 

Because my boy seems strong and safe and free; because he seems 
high and fine and clean, shall I grow careless in thinking and writ- 
ing and planning and praying? 

Woman has come into her own in politics. On the second day 
of this month of November she voted, thank God, the entire ticket. 

Woman has come into her own in temperance. She was a strong 
factor in the bringing about of the ratification of the eighteenth 
amendment. 

Has woman come into her own in motherhood? That little 
daughter of yours who is just standing on the brink of womanhood, 
who is wearing her slim skirts twelve inches from the ground, who 
has big, fluffy puffs hiding her pretty ears. She drives a Winton 
Six and adores Douglas Fairbanks and flits from one thing to an- 
other and dabs on bits of new complexion as she runs. Oh, but 


she is sweet and she has reserve force and tremendous possibilities! 
She will be the wife of my son some day. 

' These grown children of ours—are we wisely, tactfully, strength- 
fully molding them? Or are they molding us? 

This prayer went up that night that I couldn’t sleep, the night 
after I had received the little, homesick letter—‘“O God, make us 
to know our children.” 

I want my boy. I want to see with the eyes of my soul whether 
he is walking as Sir Galahad—unafraid because his heart is pure. 

I want his radiating, all-pervading personality shining thru the 
rooms, and his big arms around me. _ I want the noise and the fresh 
air and the confusion. I want the loud, jolly day. I want the 
precious talk at night when he slips into my room and sits on the 
edge of my bed and his heart answers to my heart, and we talk of 
intimate things. 

Then I shall know, and he doesn’t have to tell me, whether or 
not the big ideal is there; whether or not there is a smudge on his 
soul; whether or not the little, coarsening gods are having their way. 

I want my boy. And so, on that night after the little homesick 
letter came, the night I couldn’t sleep, I crept to the telephone and 
called up the Western Union and telegraphed: ‘Come if only for 
the day. New sauce for pudding. Mother.” 

MOTHER. 





A Son’s Reasons 
DEAR MOTHER: 


I'll be home Thursday to eat my portion of the Turkey and mince 
pie and, Mother, don’t forget to order pop corn from Mr. Cravens. 
I’ve been thinking about going home until last night I actually dreamed 
that I was home sitting in front of the old fireplace, with the family 
gathered around the fire, little Ethelgene with her mouth full of hot 
pop corn, Dorothy with both hands and a lap full, and Jimmy, having 
already finished his in a couple of his characteristic mouthfuls, watch- 
ing with bulging eyes while I shook the pan over the coals. I had just 
taken a fresh lot off the fire and had put a sprinkle of salt and a spoon- 
ful of butter on it, and waz just about to eat some of the fluffy white 
grains—they were just as real as if it were actually happening 
—when Stew let out a howl that sounded like an ice man on the 
back steps of an apartment house, and woke up everybody in the 
dormitory. If Stew doesn’t get over those nightmares pretty soon, 
we're going to vote him a bed in the basement. 

Perhaps I am feeling a little sentimental tonight. At any rate 
I am certainly in high spirits. I finished my calculus problems in 
an hour, and didn’t think a single wicked thought about Prof. I 
took out the picture of the house taken last November and tho I am 
ashamed to admit it, my eyes clouded up like everything, and then 
I laughed about it. An upperclassman is supposed to get over that, 
but-to see the house nestled back there in the yard, with the snow 
all around, the big elm and the little maple looking so cold outside, 
but everything so warm inside, the house looking so sturdy, inviting, 
and homelike—I think we ought to send a Christmas present to 
the man that designed our house; he certainly had an idea of the 
fitness of things——well, I couldn’t help having one of those old fresh- 
man “homesick mists.” I guess it was more knowing it is all our 
own than anything else. A big basement in which to tinker; a . 
furnace to fool with; shelves full of goodies; the big soft bed, the 
books, my room—all my own; father’s jokes, the kids’ merry 
laughter; Mother’s cheery goodnight; the extra blanket; knowing 
that loving ones really care—why a fellow wakes up in the morning 
feeling like the morning sun was manufactured overnight for his 
special benefit. 

Johnny just came in and like a true pal began to read my letter 
over my shoulder. Usually he reads only the first paragraph of 
my letters home, but tonight he read the whole first page, and then 
said: “Gee, Ken, isn’t it great to have a home!” Johnny’s folks 
had been living in a city apartment house until last year. They 
decided they wouldn’t pay tribute to the rent hog any longer, and 
moved out into the suburbs and built a little home. Johnny has 
been a changed man ever since. He has been home four times 
already this semester. He is taking a course in landscape garden- 
ing, and is spending a whole semester making plans for their new 
home. They have only a small place, but from the care with which 
Johnny picks out each shrub and plans for it, you would think he 
was designing a new course for the country club. 

Well, I’ll close and get this letter in the next mail. Don’t forget 
about the pop corn. 


Your affectionate son, 


KENNETH. 
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Desires to Spend Thanksgiving at Thome 


A Daughter’s Reasons 
DEAR JAMES: 

Your jolly note, seconding your sister’s invitation to spend 
Thanksgiving week-end with you people, is making a very vigorous 
protest against my declination; in fact, with it before me, it’s almost 
as difficult to write that 1 can not come as it would be to say it, 
were you here. 

I wonder if I can explain why and yet make you understand how 
very regretful I am that I can’t be two places at once, as I should 
so dearly love to accept your cordial invitation. You see, it’s like 
this—I’m going HOME. 

Oh, I know what you are saying now, that I could just as well 
defer that trip until the holidays, only a month later. But Thanks- 
giving somehow seems to me to be peculiarly meant for homecom- 
ing; at least we’ve always so regarded it in our family, and they’ll 
MISS me if I’m not there. You know it’s so easy for us away from 


home, leading such full lives, to forget the home folks, who tho they, 


too, may be busy, live most deeply in OUR joys and disappoint- 
ments. They’ve invested so much in us that our development and 
progress and our interests mean everything to them, and at best 
there is so little we can do to repay them for the years they have 
spent in loving devotion to us. 

Of course, I might send a special delivery letter to reach Mother 
on Thanksgiving morning, or order some lovely flowers delivered 
to her, but not all the letters nor all the flowers would quite make 
up for the pain I would cause her by the knowledge that I would 
rather spend the holiday some other place than at home. Mothers 
are made that way, it seems, and I think we both realize it. 

It will be nice to be home, to let go and act just natural for a 
while. Now please don’t misunderstand me. I don’t mean I want 
license to say and do unkind things which would not be considered 
“company manners.” Neither do I mean that I’m insincere, not 
myself, most of the time; in fact, I rather pride myself on my 
reputation for those very qualities, but we can’t help feeling, away 
among strangers, that we must hold back; there are many little 
joys and triumphs that only those with the same home background 
as ourselves are able to understand and appreciate to the full. 
Strange how many friends will sympathize with us in sorrow, but how 
few can be sincerely glad in our joy. That thought isn’t, of course, 
original with me, but, really, isn’t it just about true? That’s one 
of the reasons I’m glad I’m going home. “My folks’ will be glad 
for every friend I’ve made, every pleasure I’ve enjoyed, and it will 
be the keenest fun visualizing my life here for them. Oh, it’s nice 
to “belong,” isn’t it, Jimmy? Seems as if it must be just too awful 
to think about not to have “folks” who take a genuine pleasure in 
your joys, just because they are YOUR joys. 

Of course, Sister will be there, and Brother and his wife and 


little girl. My, I’m going to have a great time playing the charm- 
ing aunt. The last time we spent an evening together I dressed 


and undressed dolls for my niece and another little girl until I was 
quite weary, but it was impossible to resist the flattering attention 
of my wee admirers as they stood on tippy-toes, bright eyes shining 
with eagerness, waiting to claim the dolls with each change of ward- 
robe. It’s wonderful to be so worshipfully regarded! Indeed, it 
seems to me, to be entirely happy, we need both heroes to worship 
and, occasionally, worship as heroes (or heroines). What do you 
say to that, Jimmy Boy? It’s mighty nice and flattering—and 
humbling—to be a hero to anyone, don’t you think so? 

Well, here I go, rambling on and on, with scarcely a break. It 
reminds me of a. friend of mine, who, whenever I become excited 
and speak rapidly, suddenly interrupts with this exclamation 
“Period!” I’m afraid if she were asked to censor this letter, she 
would suggest a final period at a little earlier stage than mine will 
occur. 

I hope I haven’t made my letter sound “‘preachy,’’ Jimmy, but you’ve 
always been such a good pal, I felt as if I could write freely and 
have you understand. I’m going to be thinking of you Thanks- 
giving Day,’ when I’m uttering my prayer of thankfulness for Home 
and Folks—and Friends (yes, and missing you some, too). I know 
what a jolly time I should have with you people, but I shall be giving 
as well as getting pleasure in going home, and I’m sure whatever 
good times of one kind I may miss will be more than compensated 
for in Mother’s welcoming kiss, than which there are few things in 
all this world more tender and loving, and none so unselfish. 

May you have as happy a Thanksgiving Day as I anticipate for 
myself is the wish of Your sincere friend, 


NINA. 


A Father’s Reasons 


Greatest happiness, if we are to believe Herbert Spencer, should 
be the supreme objective of human. ambition. Shockingly selfish, 
and a trifle whimsical, this philosophy appears at first blush, yet 
when thought thru to a conclusion, why it’s’ a pretty sound proposi- 
tion. 

So I am out seeking happiness, for to me Spencer here rings true. 
A great part of this content or happiness comes thru my usual 
vocation (lumbering about), for I am also a disciple of Mohammed 
(insofar as he is right). Harken to his wisdom, “All work is joy 
when done with a glad heart.” 

And so, all that remains for me to do is so to differentiate be- 
tween true and false happiness, that I will not b P d of 
a spurious article, for like money, happiness has its counterfeits. 

In recognition of our high ideals for the attainment of happiness 
by all mankind our sympathy and treasure go forth to the remote 
corners of the earth “seeking to save” and lift up humanity; so we 
are able to see “‘as thru a glass darkly” an executed obligation to our 
less fortunate fellow creatures. This is the weakest dilution of heart 
blood. 

Stronger still are the ties to race and nation, and our loyalty to 
city, or neighborhood, for our duties are progressively intimate as 
they approach our personal proximity, and the final step before 
reaching positive ego is that circumscribed by our immediate family, 
wherein we are quite merged and absorbed, even unto the nth 
degree, a sort of saturated solution as it were. 

As the essence and intent of our Thanksgiving holiday is a valua- 
tion of our favors, we can pass appreciatively our catalog of good 
crops, fair busi . freed from war, pestilence or famine and 
thus “count our many blessings, name them one by one,” but all 
this would be thanking quite categorically, so we must make a 
draught of that pluperfect elixer of thanksgiving, a family reunion. 

Let us say our little family is assembled on the 50-50 plan. Three 
of the children are very masculine, and each boy has three sisters 
who are not. Then, three still linger under the parental roof, while 
three have accepted the challenge of the world and gone forth. 
Three look like their father, all the others resembling mother. 

So we have sounded a tocsin for the complete mobilizing of this 
interesting sextette of youngsters at the family parade ground, 
yclept home. And we want to listen in and hear our baby (Art, 
now thirteen) tell “em” all, how he took an old fellow’s Cadillac 
off his hands and got it out of the mud and onto the pavement 
again. Going up the line, Bernard can speak of his ambition to 
attain a place on the football high, next season, and Marguerite, she 
may narrate how-one of her papers was graded A plus by a real 
dean of the University. Gertrude, from a little home of her own, 
will perhaps tell of a wonderful kitchen cabinet that, like the lamp 
of Aladdin, will produce most anything, not by rubbing but by simpiy 
opening the doors. And Georgian, it’s a real school out where she 
presides, and we want to hear more of it from her. That’s five 
acounted for. Walter completes the unit, and we shall expect some 
— reminiscences with a bit of banking lore on the side (this 

ie). 

And mother, she will be the most busyful person of all. Talking, 
listening, working, playing—dquite satisfied and a bit proud of her 
little brood. Alert to assist where a stitch, a smile, or an admonition 
may be of greatest service. 

And father, oh yes! Where will father come in. At first father 
will attempt the impossible atmosphere of a patriach. Sort of preen 
himself with dignity. Soon some of the “hilariants” will josh him 
about a certain “wrong mistake” he once made. No use to counter 
for they all land, and the cumulative force is irresistible so the 
patriarch’s mantle is dropped and dignity fuses in the cosmic mass. 

So why do I want the children to come home Thanksgiving Day? 
It is a trite old saying that “ blood is thicker than water.” If you 
don’t like your kind, you are abnormal, a pervert, perhaps a degen- 
erate. If you have attained seniority and haven’t any of your kind 
(children), my tears for you. 

And so I want them home, first, because each one longs to come. 
For home means happiness to them. And again I want them to 
come for they will bring greater happiness to their mother. And 
finally I myself want them home myself, for their individual happi- 
ness, plus mother’s greater happiness, equals my own greatest hap- 
piness. 

Friend Spencer granted us a wide, wide field to garner from for the 
achievement of greatest happiness; but for the healthy, normal, re- 
sponsible parent or child the loyalty to your own flesh and blood 
yields sweet delights. 

And to conclude this little message. We are slipping it to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN to be used, let us hope, in a sort of “glad 
heart”? column, and the satisfaction incident to our own happiness 
may be again enhanced as we in imagination flit to and in thru 
the thousands of homes touched by the journal and wish them all a 
kindred and a “kinder” joy. 

That’s why I want the children all home on Thanksgiving Day. 

FATHER. 
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Business Uncertainties Affecting Probable Demand Make Necessary 
Co-operative Effort in Defining Policies as to 


We have just looked over the column in the 
current number of the Greatest Journal de- 
voted to the listing of coming conventions. 
Altho this stuff is written some little time 
before the big rush of meetings will avalanche 
down upon us, the column has already 
stretched out to appalling length. But we 
guess that the number of conventions does not 
inerease as rapidly as the annual attendance, 
and this season we look for a bigger attend- 
ance than ever. The increased cost of travel- 
ing will not serve to keep men at home when 
they consider the difficulty and complexity of 
doing business and the help they may get at 
the big meetings. It looks like a big year’s 
business this coming twelve months, but there 
are enough uncertainties in it to give a man 
a bumper crop of goose flesh; and the few 
dollars it will cost to go to Minneapolis or 
Kansas City or Columbus or Utica or Pitts- 
burgh or whatever city the local convention 
is held in will be as nothing compared to the 
possible savings that may result from a bit of 
accurate information that may be gathered 
from speakers or fellow lumbermen. 


House Shortage Favors Lumber Business 


Just now the retail lumber field is on edge 
both with big possibilities and with big diffi- 
culties. The immense fact to which all dealers 
look hopefully is the undoubted shortage of 
houses that exists practically everywhere in 
the United States and in a good many other 
parts of the world. This makes a tremendous 
pressure in favor of big housing projects and 
general building of all kinds. But there are 
serious complications. Labor circles face a 
probable adjustment of wages downward. 
Money is loosening somewhat, but is none too 
plentiful or cheap and may not be for some 
time to come. Apparently millmen are divided 
in opinion as to the right policy for them to 
pursue; whether to build up big stocks in 
expectation of heavy buying or to wait until 
wages are adjusted so that lumber may be 
manufactured at less cost. Railroad ship- 
ments are still hedged about with difficulty, 
and this may prove of terrible seriousness in 
the maintaining of local retail stocks. 


Foreign Trade’s Influence on America 


The international situation upon which 
domestic commerce must rest to a greater or 
less degree is not completely clarified despite 
the decisive majorities which were rolled up 
for the incoming administration. The mean- 
ing of the election in relation to foreign 
affairs is not clear. The President-elect says 
the League is dead; but we do not know 
whether this means merely Article X or 
whether it means the entire project for inter- 
national organization that lies beyond the 
ordinary commercial treaties which nations 
have long made with each other. It is a com- 
monplace fact that credit is extended where 
political guaranties are established and that 
trade must follow the line of credit establish- 
menf. The United States has already sold 
some $3,500,000,000 worth of goods abroad in 
the last couple of years without making any 
special arrangement about its being paid for. 
Further sales can hardly be made in this way. 
As this is being written the farmers are mak- 
ing an immense effort to have sound arrange- 
ments made so that grain and cotton may be 
sold to continental Europe. The success or 
failure of the international arrangements that 
are made in the near future will be reflected 
in every retail lumber yard; for much as we 


like to think that America could be self- 
supporting in an emergency the nonpolitical 
fact remains that foreign trade is one of the 
legs upon which American business stands, 
and if this leg is destroyed some drastic reor- 
ganization will follow. No American business 
man can contemplate these reorganizations 
without dread. 


Conventions Shed Light on Retail Problems 


Under these conditions it is a self-confident 
man who feels able to find his way about 
without advice and consultation. This depart- 
ment contained a short time ago a discussion 
by several line-yard executives of the value of 
the conventions of managers which these 
companies hold at regular intervals. These 
letters hold much food for reflection; but these 
line-yard conventions, as we understand it, 
have a viewpoint slightly different from the 
association conventions. It is most vital that 
a branch manager be a good lumber handler; 
that is, he must know the routine of the yard. 
The big questions of policy are settled at the 
head office. The independent yard owner must 
be a good yard and office man, but he must 





also make his own decisions about business 
policies. No one sends him a circular letter 
with instructions about making collections and 
extending credit. No one tells him what and 
how much to buy and the price he should pay. 
He must make up his own mind about the trend 
of the market and whether he should stock 
heavily or not. These are some of the many 
things he wants to learn about when he goes to 
conventions. 

We are pretty sure he will learn a good deal 
about them when he goes to conventions this 
winter; for if the program doesn’t afford him 
the information he wants he’ll get it from his 
acquaintances outside the meetings. 


Opportunities to Keep Up with Business 


Time was when a convention wasn’t much 
of a place to learn about business, and the 
reason was that the average man didn’t think 
of it as a place where he could learn anything. 
When conventions were forced, years ago, by 
public opinion and by law and by the clear 
understanding of business men, to stop being 
organizing places for the restraint of trade 
there didn’t seem to be much left for them 
to do. They here held, however, and the men 


Stocks and Prices 


in attendance used them as a gathering place 
for a good time. Secretaries were about the 
first to realize the possibilities of conventions 
as real atds to efficient business, and they be- 
gan making the programs of genuine practical 
value. But this value was not appreciated by 
all nor indeed by many of the men who went, 
and the reason is not far to seek. A man goes, 
we’ll say, with his mind a blank so far as the 
expected benefits of the meeting are concerned. 
He is willing to learn, but he has not decided 
what it is he will learn about. He listens to 
the speeches and perhaps is interested and 
inspired by them and decides he’ll try out 
some of the suggestions. But the recollection 
of what the speakers have said grows dim 
after a time. He finds the old ways familiar, 
and he remembers that they’ve always got 
him by; so why go to the bother of making 
changes? The reform has failed to stick. If 
later on competition pinches harder and harder 
and customers complain unreasonably he gets 
soured on the neighborhood and wishes he 
could move somewhere else. But he does not 
associate his troubles with his failure to keep 
up with business thought. 


Retailers Should Come for Definite Help 


If a man goes to a convention in a passive 
mood, willing to learn whatever is taught, the 
chances are that the ideas he gets will merely 
hit the outside of his mind and will soon wash 
off. But if he goes looking for light on a prob- 
lem that he has tried to straighten out and 
about which he is very much alive the chances 
are equally good that he will learn the very 
facts and will*get the very advice he needs. 
We believe that this winter the many and 
acute problems that are confronting the indus- 
try will send retailers to conventions primed 
for sound information about definite problems. 
If so, this should be the most successful con- 
vention season in the history of the industry. 


Pricing Policy Should Be Considered 


One thing convention visitors should have in 
mind this winter, a conviction born of costly 
experience, is the value of foresight in the 
matter of general business policies. Months 
ago when the wholesale market was steadily 
rising the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN repeatedly 
warned its retail readers of the danger of 
fixing prices on costs instead of on current 
markets. Some retailers declared they could 
not do this, and there is a reason why they 
couldn’t. Of this we’ll speak in a moment. 
But other retailers laughed at us good natur- 
edly and said they could be surer of making a 
steady and reasonable profit if they followed 
the buying price instead of the market. So 
long as the wholesale market advanced they 
got along quite comfortably and made money. 
But once the market reached the peak and 
started downgrade these same comfortable 
retailers became highly uncomfortable, if not 
panicky. What should they do? Logic de- 
manded that they follow the consistent policy 
of setting prices by purchasing costs. But as 
has been pointed out in the AMERICAN 
LLUMBERMAN, this proved to be difficult. The 
daily press duly chronicled the fall of lumber 
prices, and the public inquired pointedly why 
this fall in wholesale prices was not reflected 
in local retail quotations. If the retailers 
stood pat there was unrest and harsh feelings 
among their customers; a condition very bad 
in any business. Public confidence in any mer- 
chant is rather easily shaken, and once shaken 
it is hard to make firm again. If on the other 
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hand the retailers yielded to pressure and 
followed the market down they were in for 
losses for which they had not prepared. The 
man who followed the market up thereby built 
a reserve that would ease him down. 


Competition Often Sets the Price 


We mentioned a reason why some retailers 
who wished to do so could not follow the 
market up. The mere fact that prices looked 
terribly high was not the reason. If a man 
sells lumber at $80 which should have 
brought $95 simply because the sight of 
the higher price scared him he made a 
bad guess. The purchasing public was 
not so much frightened at the sight of high 


this been done hundreds of retailers would 
not have suffered the distress and panic of 
being caught on a declining market with no 
suitable reserve for easing them down. 


Need Codéperation in Defining Price Policy 


Foresight is only the first half of the lesson 
of the rise and fall of wholesale prices. Co- 
operation is the second half. The codperation 
we have in mind is not one of price agnee- 
ments, it is one of policy agreements. It 
would seem that business has advanced far 
enough into the clearing of understanding so 
that most basic policies are sufficiently under- 
stood for general agreement. Some policies 
can be successfully operated by a single yard; 








monly supposed it 
would be. The prof- 
iteer reversed the 
process and sold goods 
for $95 that should 
have sold for $80, and 
he got away with it. 
The reason some deal- 
ers could not follow 
the market was that 
their competitors re- 
fused to do so. The 
public is much alive 
to the matter of price, 
as everyone knows. 
And if one yard in 
the town sells for $15 
or so a thousand less 
than the other the 
first yard will do all 
the business. Some 
people will say if the 
first yard is selling 
for less than it should, 
why let it sell all the 
lumber; that sucha 
practice will leave it 
worse off than if it 
had done no business. 
But there are consid- 
erations other than 
that of money income. 
One of the things that 
maintain a yard is 
the giving of an ordi- 
nary merchandising 
service; so if a dealer 
sets prices at such a 
figure that he loses all 
his trade to a compet- 
itor his business gets 
into a serious condi- 
tion. The publie will 
not inquire very 
closely into the mer- 
its of the prices set; 
it will simply get into 
the habit of trading 
at the yard that sets 
low prices. As a re- 
sult of such policies 
one yard will do most 
of the business and 
will lose most of the 
money, while the 
other will lose most 
of its customers. It 


prices as was com- 





been reduced 10% 


costs. 
Financial journals 


higher price plane 


today’s low prices. 


SYRACUSE 





FURTHER REDUCED 
7% to 25” 


On October 13th this Company announced that retail lumber prices had 


the public by reducing our prices as the wholesale market goes down. 


The reductions themselves are important, but this firm believes that it 
is just as important that these reductions be given fullest publicity. 


‘A tremendous volume of building must be done in this city. We want 
the users of lumber to know that we are doing our part to reduce high 


Much evidence is at hand that declines have been too rapid and that 
there will be a recovery in the:primary markets at least. We expect a 


below cost of production, and sawmills are closing down. 


We advise you to buy LUMBER NOW! The bottom has been reached in 
Many instances, We are so confident‘of the low market that we our- 
selves have bought heavily during the last two weeks. 


WE PROPOSE TO TAKE THE PEOPLE OF SYRACUSE INTO OUR 
CONFIDENCE AND TELL THEM THE EXACT TRUTH ABOUT 
LUMBER. WE ADVISE YOU TO BUY NOW. WE PREDICT THAT 
THE SPRING WILL FIND BUYERS CLAMORING FOR LUMBER AT 
HIGHER FIGURES. 


A complete price list will be sent you upon request. Be convinced of 


WILSON & GREENE 
LUMBER CO. 





PRICES 


to 33 1-3%.. We stated that we must keep faith with 


already speculate as to the extent of price recessions. 


than at present. Many items are on the market today 


THEREFORE— 


516 BURT ST. WARREN 60 








will be hard to esti- 
mate which has suf- 
fered the greater loss; 
but the fact is clear 
that neither needed 
to have suffered the 


The above reproduction 


pounding out to the p 
materially reduced. 


Lumber Co., Syracuse, N. 


of an advertisement run by the Wilson & Greene 
Y., shows how that progressive concern is 
ublic the knowledge that lumber prices have been 
Incidentally the company announces that when 


buying of lumber starts up in any considerable volume, the prices may 
be expected to advance and thus it forces home to the public the fact 
that the company will have to charge more when that time comes, 





loss it did had both 
followed the same sound policy of setting 
prices on the market quotations. To be sixty 
or ninety days late in raising the price in 
order that the public may get used to it gradu- 
ally may have a little more merit than the 
policy the man pursued in docking his dog’s 
tail. He was a tender-hearted man and he 
couldn’t bear to cut all the tail off at once, so 
he cut off an inch each day until he got it to 
the desired length. Experience seems to indi- 
eate that prices could have been advanced 
with the market without stampeding the pub- 
lic or causing it to choke to death; and had 


others are effective only if generally adopted. 

One of the problems about which most re- 
tailers are disturbed and about which they will 
talk at the conventions is whether to buy a 
heavy stock or to get along with as little 
lumber in the bins as possible. It will be a 
little late to wait until the conventions meet 
to decide this matter, for lumber in these days 
comes from the ends of the country; and ship- 
ments are so slow that spring needs must be 
provided for far in advance. As this is being 
written retailers are anxiously looking for the 
answer to two questions: How much of a de- 


mand for lumber will there be next season? 
How are wholesale prices going to range in the 
next few months? 


Dependence of Demand on Salesmanship 


The first of these questions will vary both 
according to locality and according to the 
efforts of local business men. ‘‘Pep’’ and 
‘*push’’? and other explosive monosyllables 
may have been overworked during the last 
few decades. We know that efforts to hyp- 
notize or to stampede the people into buying 
when there is no good reason why they should 
buy are usually not only ineffective but abso- 
lutely harmful. But the underlying idea of 
pushing sales is good when applied with judg- 
ment; for proper buying can be induced by 
eareful management. There are the usual 
ways of doing this—advertising, sales service, 
personal work among possible buyers and so 
on. But this coming year will see a need for 
a further service. Hundreds and doubtless 
thousands of people in the year 1920 post- 
poned building not only because material and 
labor costs were high but also because they 
did not know how to get the money with which 
to finance the job. Lumber prices have al- 
ready declined, and labor prices may follow. 
If money becomes easier doubtless the pressure 
for houses will induce a great deal of building 
without any special help from dealers. But 
this revival of business will not reach its pos- 
sible and desirable proportions without assist- 
ance. 

Plan to Make Home Building Easier 


Some housing schemes in 1920 are not show- 
ing as great success as was hoped for them 
because the houses put up rode the very peak 
of labor and material prices, and the total cost 
seared buyers away. This is unfortunate, but 
does not prove such housing schemes to be 
founded on the wrong principle. The future 
seems to call for those housing schemes that 
are financed by a community of effort. It calls 
for a further extension of the building and 
loan idea. It calls for every intelligent under- 
taking that will fit the financing of home own- 
ing to the means of possible home owners. 
The man who earns a fair salary but has saved 
little or no money is with us, and probably 
his number is increasing. He is the natural 
renter. The unusual conditions of the last 
couple of years have forced him to consider 
buying or building a home. Thousands of 
these people who have not as yet either bought 
or built have been partly persuaded to do so; 
but with the return of conditions that make 
rental properties a good investment more 
rental houses will be put up, and this part 
conversion to home ownership will be lost. 
The man who owns properties to rent is doing 
a necessary work; for there are many people 
who are logical renters and whose needs 
should be attended to. But most people who 
have considered the matter carefully are per- 
suaded that home ownership promotes good 
citizenship and a greater investment in solid 
and enduring things that make for human hap- 
piness and social reliability. It will be a dis- 
tinct loss both to the industry and to the 
American social fabric if means are not found 
to make possible a more general home owner- 
ship among those people who drift into the rent- 
ing class. Lumbermen who have not studied 
their communities with the possibility of some 
sort of housing plans in mind should not lose 
a day in beginning. A good many men whose 
judgment is worthy of respect believe that 
1921 will be an even more critical year in the 
lumber business than 1920 has been. The 
money stringency and the high prices have 
deferred the beginning of the big tide of 
building that, when it does arrive, is likely to 
shape the channels of business for some years 
to come. 

Conditions Point to Big Demand in 1921 

The Realm thinks the answer to the first 
question, the one concerning the demand for 
lumber during 1921, can be answered conserv- 
atively as likely to be large. National condi- 
tions point to a heavy pressure for houses. In 
so far as local conditions differ from national, 
these differences can usually be seen in ad- 
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vance. And local efforts can be made to over- 
come hindrances and to accentuate the natural 
velocity of trade. 


Stocks Should Be Adequate to Give Service 


The other question we don’t attempt to 
answer; the one regarding the probable trend 
of wholesale prices. People who are in a good 
position to know say that prices can not go 
lower, and. that if buying is postponed by 
retailers until a pressure for retail stocks 
forces a flood of orders all at once there will be 
another runaway market; something that 
would be terribly unfortunate for the trade 
as a whole. Whether or not this estimate is 
correct we can not say. But we do remember 
the old adage that a man can not sell what he 
does not have. During the last season retail- 
ers got by with a more or less whole skin by 
telling their disappointed customers that they 


were out of stock because the manufacturers, 


would not ship orders or that the freight sys- 
tem had so broken down that shipments were 
delayed. Sometimes these statements were 
true. But customers were provoked by them, 
and if there is a great building revival next 
summer the retailer who springs. these old 
stories will find that they have lost most of 
what punch they once had. 





CITY VERSUS CCUNTRY WAGES 


Many a country-bred boy who, dazzled by the 
‘*big wages’’ paid in the city, turned his back 
on the farm, wishes he were back in the old 
surroundings. Frank S. Hastings, a Texas 
-ranchman, writing in the Breeder’s Gazette, 
tells this incident: 

‘*A few days ago a well dressed, city com- 
plexioned young fellow applied for a job, say- 
ing he had formerly worked on a ranch. I told 
him we did not pay ‘inside wages,’ but that he 
got his keep besides. He replied: ‘I know you 
don’t pay city. wages, but when I get thru pay- 
ing board and room rent; buying cold drinks, 
good clothes and taking the girls to the picture 
shows, wearing a clean shirt every day, getting 
a bath and dolled up at the barber shop, and 
paying for the gas when a friend takes me for 
@ joy ride, me and the world are several bucks 
apart at the end of the week. Here on the 
ranch I can save money, eat good grub, ride 
good horses, shave myself, get one of the boys 
to cut my hair, and take a runnin’ jump into 
the creek. Believe me, I’ll stay hired a long 
time if I get a chance.’ He got it.’’ 

*¢ After all,’’ the writer adds, ‘‘it’s what a 
man has at the end of the month that counts. 
Perhaps the reaction in favor of farm and 
ranch may come thru that channel.’’ 





AMERICAN manufacturers are planning for 
numerous and extensive representation at the 
Buenos Aires Exposition to be held during 
March and April next. Information may be ob- 
tained from the foreign department of the 
Chicago Association of Commerce. 
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The above illustration shows one of three houses recently completed by the Nowlin Lumber Co., 


Little Rock, Ark. 


to sell on the easy payment plan to its employees. 


E. C. Nowlin, president of 


the company, belleves that well housed, comfortable employees do better work and are steadier 
than those who have to run the gauntlet of the landlords of today, and consequently the houses 


were buiit. 


Mr. Nowlin says his company contemplates erecting for employees other houses 


similar to those recently completed and that it is the desire of the company to have every one 


of its employees comfortably housed. 





RETAILER’S EFFECTIVE USE OF CAMERA 


Acting upon the sound theory that the erec- 
tion of a new house is an item of live news to 
the whole community, the Loomans-Rossman 
Co., enterprising retailer of Waupun, Wis., has 
put into operation a very simple but practical 
plan for securing inexpensive, but none the 
less valuable, advertising of its business. This 
company takes a kodak picture of every com- 
pleted house for which it has furnished the 
lumber and other materials. It then has a cut 
made from the photograph, which cut is turned 
over to the local newspaper without charge, to- 
gether with a brief descriptin of the new house, 
its location, name of the owner, name of the 
contractor doing the work, and any other details 
of general interest, finishing with the statement 
that the materials were furnished by the Loo- 
mans-Rossman Co. The paper is glad to print 
a live local illustrated news story of this kind, 
especially as the cut is furnished free. 

The company sends a marked copy of the 
paper containing the item to the owner of the 
new house, the contractor, and any others in- 
terested. It is a pleasant surprise to them, and 
creates good will. Often the owner will order 
several additional copies and send them to 
friends, thus widening the influence of the ad- 
vertising. The company also has several extra 
prints made of the photograph, and sends these, 
together with the film, to the owner with its 
compliments. After the cut has run in the 
paper it likewise 
is presented to 











THIS ILLUSTRATION WAS USED BY LOOMANS-ROSSMAN CO: 





the owner of the 
new house, be- 
coming an inter- 
- esting souvenir. 
Most people are 
unfamiliar with 
the processes by 
which a_ photo- 
graph is printed 
in a newspaper 
and the halftone 
cut is therefore 
something of a 
novelty, to be pre- 
served and shown 
to visitors, all of 
which fosters the 
feeling of good- 
will toward the 
lumber dealer. 
The company re- 
tains one copy of 
the photograph 





for its files, to show to prospective builders who 
— contemplate erecting a house of similar 
ype. 

E. J. Rossman, vice president, says that the 
company intends to enlarge this plan to include 
even the less pretentious residences, as well as 
barns, for which it furnishes the material. In 
the case of-the smaller homes, however, instead 
of attempting any detailed description of the 
various points of construction, it will simply 
play up the ‘‘own your own home’? idea. With 
the finer homes considerable capital can be 
made of such points as sun parlors, breakfast 
nooks, built-in furniture and fixtures, all of 
which help to create in others the desire to have 
similar homes. 

This is an eminently practical plan of local 
advertising that every retailer can follow. All 
that is necessary is to have someone who is 
handy with a camera—and the retailer’s own 
family very often includes such a person—take 
a good, clear picture of the finished house. Of 
course a commercial photographer can be em- 
ployed, but that expense is hardly necessary. 
To have a halftone made of proper size for the 
local newspaper costs only $3 or $4. Retailers 
in the smaller towns of course would have to 
send the photograph to the nearest city where 
there is an engraving establishment, with in- 
strustions as to size ete. Four inches in width 
is a convenient size for the average newspaper, 
this extending over two columns. It is not nec- 
essary to specify the height. Simply trim off 
superfluous sky at the top and ground at the 
bottom, as well as anything at the sides that is 
not desired to appear in the finished cut, and 
instruct the engraver to ‘‘make the cut four 
inches wide, letting the height come as it will.’’ 
He will understand these instructions. It is 
also necessary to specify the fineness of the 
screen to be used in making the cut, which for 
printing on ordinary newspaper stock should 
be ‘85 lines.’’ Mail orders are given careful 
attention by all reliable engraving concerns and 
the finished cut will usually reach the sender 
within a week. 





START “OWN YOUR HOME” CAMPAIGN 


SHREVEPORT, La., Nov. 22.—An ‘‘Own Your 
Own Home’’ campaign has been launched by 
the Shreveport Real Estate Board. In con- 
nection therewith the first bungalow to be sold 
to salaried people has been started. The real- 
tors hope to encourage building operations, and 
to help persons working on salaries acquire 
homes. 
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RETAILERS PLAN PUBLICITY CAMPAIGN 


LASALLE, Iuu., Nov. 19.—About twenty-five 
retail lumbermen of LaSalle County, most of 
them members of the LaSalle County Lumber- 
men’s Club, met here today under the auspices 
of that organization to unite in a countywide 
campaign of publicity to promote home build- 
ing and other forms of construction. These 
men have been forced to the conclusion that the 
people have been fully informed about the in- 
crease in the prices of lumber a year or more 
ago, but they have not been sufficiently informed 
regarding the reductions in prices that have 
taken place within the last six or eight months. 
Therefore, they think it is a job for lumbermen 
of LaSalle County as a group to give the pub- 
lic this information in the form of newspaper 
publicity. As a result of the meeting a com- 
mittee was appointed with power to act, money 
for the campaign was pledged and the advertis- 
ing will begin at once and continue for at least 
twenty weeks, appearing in practically all the 
papers in the county. 


National’s Representative Defines Problem 


When L. M. Bayne, Ottawa, of the L. M. 
Bayne Lumber Co., president of the club, called 
the meeting to order in the rooms of the La 
Salle Manufacturers’ Club, there was a repre- 
sentative group of lumbermen from all parts 
of the county, as well as a number of prominent 
retailers from other counties attracted to the 
meeting by their interest in this first attempt at 
publicity by a retail group in a rural sec- 
tion. R. S. Hinman, of Chicago, director of 
the retail promotion service of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, called 
upon to address the meeting, said that the 
problem before the retailers is to convince 
the individual that he should and that he can 
build now, that he should make his contribu- 
tion toward providing the necessary homes. Also 
the retailers must set their business right in the 
minds of the people of the community. This 
is necessary because there is a great deal of 
money in every community that will not be 
available for home building until the lumber 
business is set right in the opinion of the pub- 
lic. The dealer must sell the completed home, 
must sell service; it may even be necessary 
that he do as some real estate dealers do—pro- 
vide the lot, the money and the material for the 
complete house. Dealers must talk the situa- 
tion over with the bankers and with the news- 
papers, correcting misstatements and misappre- 
hensions regarding the prices of lumber and 
the attitude of lumbermen. 

Charles Carpenter, of Chicago followed Mr. 
Hinman with an interesting description of the 
methods pursued by prominent advertisers to 
keep their names before the public thru the daily 
newspapers. 

Secretary Bryan, of the LaSalle Chamber of 
Commerce, in a brief address told the lumber- 
men about several codéperative advertising cam- 
paigns that had proved to be very successful. 
The best advertising, he said, is newspaper 
space, the next best is window display, and the 
poorest advertising, circulars and signs. Every 
retailer should have a display window or room 
and should be a persistent advertiser. 


Committee Presents Plan for Campaign 


A committee appointed some time ago to 
present a concrete plan for an advertising cam- 
paign consisted of Charles Sanders, Ottawa, of 
the Sanders Bros. Manufacturing Co., chair- 
man; W. F. Stevens, La Salle, of Hunter, 
Stevens & Co.; and D. C. Brown, Streator, J. C. 
Ames Lumber Co. In reporting for the com- 
mittee, Mr. Sanders said the members had con- 
cluded that inasmuch as the newspapers had 
duly informed the public regarding advances 
in prices of lumber, it was necessary that the 
retailers inform the public regarding declines, 
As a result of their deliberations they had come 
to the decision to advertise a column a week for 
twenty weeks in the principal newspapers of the 
county. This, they had estimated, would cost 
$2,500; an expense that could be met by twenty- 
five members at $5 each a week. However, con- 
sideration. had been given to a sliding scale 
under which ‘‘A’’ yards would pay $7.50 a 


week; ‘‘B’’ yards $5, and ‘‘C’’ yards $2.50 a 
week. 


Suffer from Public’s Lack of Information 


Charles Stevens said the opinion had been ex- 
pressed by L. M. Bayne that some codperative 
publicity should be put before the public, and 
that every lumberman thought. the same. One 
retailer, he said, had little advantage over any 
other. During and since the war retailers had 
realized that the public has not had the proper 
information about building materials, and the 
lumber industry had suffered because of this 
lack of information. The only way of supplying 
the public with this information is to go ahead 
and give it in the form of publicity designed to 
ereate sentiment in favor of building. A co- 
operative campaign could be made consistent, 
uniform and persistent. Mr. Stevens urged that 
the lumbermen present take the matter up at 
once and decide what to do. He would like to 
see the idea put over. The club, he said, repre- 
sented the best concerns in the industry and 
its recommendation was worthy of attention 
and adoption. 

William Sanders said that as not three-tenths 
of the increased cost is due to lumber he doubted 
if the publicity would have the desired effect if 
representatives of the other seven-tenths of 
building materials did not reduce prices. He 
suggested a half-column advertisement as a trial. 

L. M. Bayne urged discussion and decision 
at once in order that the campagn might be 
got under way. 

Reaching Towns Having No Newspapers 

W. A. Gray, Seneca, Gray Lumber Co., asked 
if the codperative publicity campaign was to be 
conducted thru the newspapers only; his ques- 
tion being inspired by the fact that many of the 
smaller towns had no newspapers. This ques- 
tion aroused considerable discussion. The con- 
sensus was that lists of names in communities 
having no newspapers should be supplied to the 
nearest paper and copies of the paper sent to 
them. In some eases it was found that out of 
town papers covered the territory quite thoroly. 
Incidentally, a number of retailers told of co- 
operating with local papers with excellent re- 
sults; others told of giving their moral and 
financial support to local newspapers in order 
to enable them to continue to prosper. 

J. L. Du Plain, Toluca, said that as lumber 
comprises 75 to 80 percent of the material cost 
of a barn, the cost of lumber was the biggest 
item in that kind of structure. In house build- 
ing, he thought, the hardware man would do his 
share in reducing prices. Everything except 
labor, he said, will soon be down to the lumber 
level. 


Tells of Another Club’s Publicity Efforts 


W. W. Tilden, Bloomington, Corn Belt Lum- 
ber Co., said that a week ago at a meeting of 
the McLean County Lumbermen’s Club the ques- 
tion of publicity had come up, and ways and 
means of overcoming the lull in building 
by publicity were discussed. Following the 
armistice, he said, the club spent $2,500 on a 
home building campaign; twenty-five members 
contributed $100 each. Members that did not 
have papers in their towns supplied names, and 
letters were mailed to them. The club in- 
tended to go ahead with some sort of publicity. 
He endorsed the plan proposed today. There 
have been two reductions in lumber since August, 
and as soon as lumbermen start to advertise 
their reductions other material men will do 
the same. Labor, he said, was not showing 
the same spirit; as carpenters had served notice 
on the contractors within a week that after Jan. 
1 they would ask $1.50 instead of $1 an hour. 

Secertary Bryan said that when La Salle 
County lumbermen begin to codperate in ad- 
vertising other counties will follow, as will other 
lines of business. In fact he knew of other 
lines that were contemplating similar campaigns. 
Wages, he thought, will take care of themselves 
when other cagmmodities go down. 

President Bayne at this stage presented the 
question to the meeting, whether the campaign 
_should be undertaken and the vote was carried 


unanimously. The method of raising the adver- 
tising fund then came up for discussion. 
Charles Stevens said the sales in the territory 
covered by the club were about one million 
dollars a year; at 4 of 1 percent an assessment 
would raise $2,500. If therefore each dealer 
would pay an assessment of that amount on his 
sales, everyone doing a part of the million dol- 
lars would contribute his share of the money. 
The smallest, he said, could pay $5 a week, and 
while towns having no papers would not get 
as much benefit as would those having papers, 
yet the psychological effect of uniting in the 
advertising would be to the benefit of all. 


Necessary Funds Are Pledged 


J. L. Du Plain said the amount was too small 
to quibble about; the dealers should do things 
together; he would pay $5 a week for twenty 
weeks if twenty-five would go in. One mem- 
ber thought the sliding scale the fairest, but 
he would defer his opinion to that of the 
majority. 

E. L. Lambert, Tonica, favored the propo- 
sition, believing that he would get as much 
benefit as anyone either way the money was 
raised. 

D. C. Brown, Streator, said he was in favor 
of raising the money by assessment, and favored 
any necessary amount; would double the $5 per 
week if necessary to make it go. 

President Bayne, at the suggestion of Charles 
Stevens, passed around pledge cards that had 
been prepared, with the result that pledges 
enough were signed to imsure the necessary 
fund for the campaign. 


Visiting Lumbermen Are Heard From 


The rest of the time of the meeting was de- 
voted to talks by visitors. Charles L. Schwartz, 
of Naperville, said that when he wanted to 
learn something he visited the La Salle County 
Lumbermen’s Club and he never went away 
without deriving some benefit. He favored ad- 
vertising because in order to get business, he 
said, it is necessary to tell the public that you 
have the goods. He closed by saying that he 
would take the question of codperative adver- 
tising up with the Northern Illinois Lumber- 
men’s Club, and a meeting would be held soon 
to decide upon the matter. 

A. M. Thompson, Manlius, the Bureau County 
Lumbermen’s Club said he hoped to carry a 
convincing message back to his organization. 

W. W. Tilden, Bloomington, the McLean 
County Lumbermen’s Club, said when he went 
to that town six years ago the lumbermen did 
not pull together. Now they get together and 
talk codperation and they have done a lot of 
good to the industry. The club has twenty-eight 
members out of thirty-two possible members; 
and the four nonmembers are farmers’ eleva- 
tors. Members, he said, now believe that the 
lumbermen’s club is the best silent partner they 
have. Referring to the desirability of securing 
100 percent dealer distribution of building ma- 
terials, Mr. Tilden said it was necessary to co- 
operate with the manufacturer and wholesaler. 

H. L. Wood, former president of the Bureau 
County Lumbermen’s Club, said he would go 
home and urge upon members of that organiza- 
tion that they carry on a publicity campaign 
similar to that started by La Salle County lum- 
bermen. He said his organization did put over 
a 60-cent tax for good roads by use of space 
in the newspapers, the movies ete. 

G. W. Jones, secretary of the Illinois Lumber 
& Builders’ Supply Dealers’ Association, being 
called upon, said the Illinois association had 
outgrown ‘‘short pants’’ and should be financed 
and supported in such a way as to give it the 
prestige that its importance to the industry 
and to the State deserved. 

Sidney Clemons, Chicago, of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, told of the press bulletin service 
of this publication in connection with its Com- 
munity Builder department. 

On report of the results of the vote, showing 
that enough money had been pledged to insure 
the carrying out of the publicity campaign, the 
meeting adjourned. 
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AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 123 


In house plan No. 
123 the AMERICAN 
|LUMBERMAN presents 
what is technically 
known as a 1%4-story 
house. This house, 
the original of which 
was built in Virginia, 
is typical of a style 
of architecture that is 
meeting with consid- 
erable favor, particu- 
larly along the Atlan- 
tic coast. Pains have 
been taken in design- 
ing the floor plans to 
give plenty of room 
and yet not have the 
house too large. 

The lower floor ar- 
rangement is such 
that the housewife 
ean get to the front 
or rear door with a 
minimum of steps. 
The kitchen is ar- 
ranged so that it will 
get plenty of light, 
and it has a breakfast 
nook which undoubt- 
edly will endear the 
plan to the hearts of 
many women. By a 
neat arrangement the 
stairs going to the 
basement lead from 
the kitchen, but if 
this arrangement is 
not liked the closet in 











ELEVATION OF AMERICAN LUMBERMAN HOUSE PLAN NO. 123 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN 











with and the stairs to 
the basement put in 
from the front. An 
entrance is provided 
which will make a 
very good storage 
place for vegetables 
and fruit during a 
good part of the year 
and also for empty 
jars and such things. 
In this entry there is 
provided space for the 
ice box also, so that 
the iceman will not 
get the kitchen floors 
dirty by bringing the 
ice into the kitchen. 
At the same time the 
ice box is much more 
convenient for the 
housewife than if it 
were in the basement. 
A low china cupboard 
would fit in nicely 
under the rear win- 
dows of the dining 
room, or a high china 
closet could be placed 
against the wall 
toward the entry. 
Bookeases can be made 
a very attractive part 
of the cased opening 








between the dining 
room and the living 
room, while low win- 


dow seats in which odds and ends may be stored would go well under 
the windows on either side of the fire place. 


Every housewife likes to have a room in which she may sew and if 


interrupted may leave things thrown about without fear of their being 


seen by visitors. 
for this purpose. 
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The sewing room on the second floor was designed 
In designing the upstairs particular attention was 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN 
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given to putting in closets wherever possible 
and it will be noted that there are six such 
closets. All the outside closets have windows 
in them so that they may be easily ventilated, 
a very desirable feature in closets. As this 


house is designed for a family of considerable 
size, two sleeping porches are provided. 
The accompanying illustration of the front 


elevation gives an idea of how attractive this 
house is. In designing the floor plan every 
precaution was taken to use stock material so 
that the house can be readily erected from 
material secured from an ordinary retail stock. 
With that end in view the side entrance into 
the dining room was eliminated as well as the 
small porch. In addition to this the bay win- 





dow immediately above the porch was elim- 
inated. The design of the front door was also 
changed slightly to permit the use of stock 
material. The flower boxes on the outside are 
very effective and add materially to the at- 
tractiveness of the house. Complete working 
plans and a bill of material are available at a 
nominal charge of $2.50. 





New York Embargo Is Modified 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—At an embargo 
meeting held in New York Monday a decision 
was reached to remove at once the general em- 
bargo against shipment of lumber into greater 
New York. The new plan for controlling the 
flow of traffic, which will be worked out by the 
carriers, contemplates the issuance of embargoes 
when necessary against specific delivery points 
within the New York district and against in- 
dividual consignees who do not unload promptly. 
Where embargoes are placed on specifie delivery 
points it will be necessary to procure special 
permits, which will be issued ‘‘in order,’’ which 
means no one individual will be able to hog this 
privilege. The meeting was called by W. J. 
McGarry, manager of the field department of 
the car service division of the’ American Rail- 
way Association, at the request of Frank Carna- 
han, traffic secretary of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. Others in attend- 
ance were W. J. Strobel, of the North Carolina 
Pine Association; C. G. Tuttle, Southern Pine 
Sales Corporation; W. S. Phippen, National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association; H. B. 
Coho, New York Lumber Trade Association, 
and E. E. Ebert, Metropolitan Yellow Pine 
Dealers’ Association. 


Continue Old Oregon Land Title Case 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—John Barton 
Payne, secretary of the interior, today listened 
to argument by counsel for the Coos Bay Lum- 
ber Co., the Potlatch Lumber Co., the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture (Forest Service), and the 
general land office concerning the title to about 
one hundred and forty claims to land which date 
back to the land operations of F. A. Hyde, who, 
it will be recalled, years ago was convicted of 
defrauding the Government and given a prison 
sentence. Forty of these claims are in national 
forests in Oregon. 

William Denman, formerly chairman of the 
United States Shipping Board, presented the 
ease for the Coos Bay company and W. Stiles 
Burr for the Potlatch company and the Weyer- 
haeuser concern. Thomas G. Shearman ap- 
peared for the Department of Agriculture and 
_ Agent Ferrall for the general land of- 

ce. 

The question immediately at issue was 
whether under the circumstances of the case, 
which has been dragging along in one form or 
another for twenty years, the burden of proof 
regarding the validity of the titles involved 
should be borne by the Government, which is at- 
tacking them, or by the claimants to the land. 

Mr. Shearman and Mr. Ferrall argued that 
the burden properly rests on claimants and pro- 
duced some of the original proof of fraud de- 
veloped during the early proceedings and dating 
back to the Benson and Hyde ease. Counsel 
for the lumber and other claimants took the 
ground that since the Government is attacking 
the titles, which have stood for twenty years, to 
property on which numerous improvements have 
been made, Uncle Sam should be required to 
sustain the burden of proof. The difficulty of 
producing conclusive proof was conceded on 
both sides. 

Hyde & Co. purchased numerous pieces of 
State land in California. Under the lieu selec- 
tion law selections were made on Federal land, 
some of it in national forests. Mr. Hyde pur- 
chased the selection rights, which were later 
sold as ‘‘Hyde script,’’ which was handled 





‘ much like stock or bonds. 


The charge against 
him was that many of the original purchasers 
were fictitious, which apparently was proved. 
That fraud was committed Judge Payne said 
was not open to argument. 

No question of good faith is raised against 
present claimants to the land, who purchased 
the ‘‘ Hyde script’’ when it was offered for sale 
and filed on the claims. In some cases rail- 
roads and other improvements have been made 
on these claims. That the claimants have equit- 
able rights is recognized by all parties. 

Mr. Denman declared the State courts of 
California had upheld the validity of the orig- 
inal purchases, and made reference to decisions 
by Seeretary of the Interior Vilas and later by 
Secretary Ballinger, the latter decision not 
having been printed. 

Emphasis was placed on the fact that the 
original transaction occurred twenty years ago 
and that this fact should have great weight with 
Judge Payne in determining on whom the bur- 
den of proof should rest. Mr. Burr placed spe- 
cial emphasis on this point. Judge Payne said 
it was ‘‘persuasive but not conclusive.’’? Mr. 
Shearman insisted that if the titles were defec- 
tive at the time the claimants made the pur- 
chases nothing that has happened since could 
have cleared them. 

Originally the local land office in California 
held that the contentions of the Government 
were not sound and the proceeding should be 
dismissed and patents issued. An appeal was 
taken to the general land office, which reversed 
the finding of the local land office. An appeal 
was then taken to the secretary of the interior. 

The matter has been pending before the In- 
terior Department for many years and volumes 
of testimony have been taken. Last May, Sec- 
retary Payne decided against the contentions of 
the Department of Agriculture, which in this 
proceeding, of course, means the Forest Service. 
The matter came up today on that Department’s 
request for a rehearing on the question of the 
burden of proof, a technical legal question. 
Judge Payne took the matter under advisement. 





Water Competitive Rate Hearing 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 23.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission announced today that in- 
vestigation and suspension docket No. 1240— 
water competitive rates—has been assigned for 
hearing at its offices in this city at 10 a. m. 
og 20, before Assistant Chief Examiner But- 
er. 


Estimates Naval Stores Production 

[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Reports re- 
ceived by the Department of Agriculture indicate 
that there were made this season up to Aug. 1 
about 237,000 casks of turpentine and about 
712,000 round barrels (of approximately 500 
pounds gross) of rosin. Producers estimate that 
for the remainder of the season about 234,000 
casks of turpentine and 740,000 barrels of rosin 
will be produced, or a total for the entire season 
of 471,000 casks of gum spirits of turpentine 
and 1,452,000 round barrels of rosin. Wood 
turpentine, wood rosin and rosin reclaimed from 
still waste are not included in these figures. 
These usually amount to about 10 percent of the 
production of gum turpentine and gum rosin. 
During the 1919 season the exported production 
of turpentine was 366,000 casks and of rosin 
—e barrels, showing a substantial gain for 





Interprets Federal Railroad Loan Rule 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—Division No. 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission, con- 
sisting of Commissioners Meyer, Daniels, East- 
man and Potter, has promulgated a report an- 
nouncing its construction of the concluding 
clause in paragraph B of section 210 of the 
Transportation Act, which reads as follows: 

‘‘That the applicant, in the opinion of the 
commission, is unable to provide itself with the 
funds necessary for the aforesaid purposes from 
other sources.’’ 

The commission holds that the inability con- 
templated in this clause ‘‘is a practical in- 
ability to be determined upon the facts of each 
ease’’ where a carrier makes application for a 
Federal loan. Under a literal interpretation of 
this clause, the report states, the majority of 
the railroads would not be able to qualify for 
loan. The remaining roads, while able to make 
a showing of inability to secure loans from other 
sourees at reasonable rates, ‘‘ generally can not 
make the further showing required by the stat- 
ute that the prospective earning power and the 
character of the security offered are such as to 
furnish reasonable assurances of the applicant’s 
ability to repay the loan within the time fixed 
therefore and to meet its other obligations in 
connection with such loan.’’ For this reason 
the commission takes the position that the Con- 
gress contemplated a practical ability ‘‘or in- 
ability within the exercise of sound business 
discretion in the public interest to be determined 
by the consideration of the fact of each particu- 
lar case.’? The report concludes as follows: 

‘*Complete and concrete statements of such 
facts should be furnished by applicants showing 
their efforts, and if they have already employed 
their credit, how a further recourse thereto 
would affect them.’’ 





Suspends Cancellation of Thru Rates 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—By an order 
promulgated today the Interstate Commerce 
Commission suspended until April 4 next the 
operation of the schedules proposing to cancel 
joint thru rates in connection with the Missouri 
& Kansas Railway Co. The suspended sched- 
ules provide for the cancelation of joint thru 
class and commodity rates on lumber and gravel 
from points in Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nebraska, New Mexico and Utah to 
Rosedale 41st Street, Kan., and Westport, Mo., 
via Lenexa, Kan., leaving combination rates 
applicable instead. The schedules involved were 
filed by F. A. Leland, agent, and are: Supple- 
ment No. 13 to I. C. C. No. 1294, effective Dee. 
21, and supplements No. 13 and 14 to I. C. C. 
No. 1367, effective Dec. 5. The proceeding is 
docketed for hearing as investigation and sus- 
pension No. 1243. 





Lumberman Given Rousing Farewell 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN ] 
SPoKANE, WaAsH., Nov. 23.—David H. Cale, 

who has been representative in Spokane for the 

James G. Noll Lumber Co., of Denver, and the 

Noll Welty Lumber Co., of Kansas City, was 

given a farewell dinner last Friday on the eve 

of his departure for Portland, Ore., where he 
will open offices for the same companies, Fif- 
teen Spokane friends attended the function and 

a rousing farewell was enjoyed by all, accord- 

ing to the reports next day. 
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A More Profitable Way of Selling Garages 


and a Service the Customer Will Remember 


Perhaps nothing illustrates more forcibly the 
progress made by the human race than the 
change in residence from the cave of the stone 
age to the modern home, with its modern con- 
veniences and improvements. 

The retail lumber business has made like 
progress. Today one of the most significant, 
if not the most important, features the lumber 
business concerns itself with is giving service 
to the customer. Service embraces many things. 
Summing it up, it consists of that business in- 
telligence which gives the customer what he 
wants with the least trouble and in the short- 
est period of time consistent with material of 
the highest quality. 

Building is considered a difficult and trouble- 
some undertaking. A man ready to buy a 
garage, for example, goes to the lumber dealer. 


what the building itself will cost but he knows 
as well all about driveways, cement, and to 
the hour how much time the building requires to 
erect. This information has been assembled in 
convenient form for him. 

The garage business is profitable and well 
worth going after and the yearly potential vol- 
ume of the business is amazing. This is one 
of the new markets created for lumber. It is 
up to the lumbermen to take full advantage 
of the opportunity. The statistical abstract of 
the United States is authority for the state- 
ment that in 1918 there were 6,146,617 automo- 
biles and motor trucks registered. The number 
has increased by almost one and a half million 
a year net, so that by the end of 1920 there will 
be almost 9,000,000 automobiles and motor 
trucks in use in this country. Assuming that 
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The above illustrations, made from the Togan-Stiles film, show the various steps in the 
First there is the sample garage at the retail yard, 


erection of a Togan garage. 


then a truck delivering a complete garage, then the easy steps in the erection and 


finally the completed building. 


Instead of being given definite information he 
is referred to one or more contractors, who in 
time estimate what their part of the job will 
cost. From there the prospect goes to various 
other tradesmen who have a part in the con- 
struction—a lengthy, discouraging process of 
getting what is wanted. 

On the other hand, nothing arouses a warmer 
glow in the prospect’s heart, or a greater willing- 
ness to hand out the dollars promptly, than a 
definite statement by the lumberman as to just 
what the garage, completed, will cost. The 
first described methed is an example of stone 
age merchandising, while the latter is typical 
of the modern methods used by some lumber- 
men in serving the public today. 

This new and modern service on the part of 
the lumberman is made possible by Togan-Stiles, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., manufacturers of Togan 
garages. These garages are completely built at 
the factory. The lumberman knows not only 


there will be built before 1920 is over 1,500,000 
garages, it is easy to see what this means to 
the lumber industry. If 2,000 feet of lumber 
are used in building a garage, it means a market 
for 3,000,000,000 feet of lumber. 

But to get back to Togan garages. These 
garages are made of the best material in a 
modern factory and come in various sizes and 
designs. Practically every taste can be satis- 
fied. There is a design to harmonize with any 
home. The best in garage construction has 
been combined to make the buildings beautiful; 
to make them pleasing to the eye; a thing the 
customer would be as proud to own as he is 
his motor car. Togan-Stiles is not a mail order 
house and is selling its products only thru re- 
tail dealers. The garages can be put together 
very quickly. In fact it is possible to have 
the garage erected and in use in less than a week 
from the time the customer’s order is received 
by the lumberman. 


Method of Construction 


It is not the province of this article to de- 
scribe the method of construction, other than 
to say it is very simple and practical and one 
which appeals, not only to the retail lumber- 
man, but to contractors and carpenters. 

In order to show clearly how Togan garages 
are made and put together the company has 
had prepared some very interesting motion 
picture films. One reel is given over to the 
troubles of the prospective garage builder who 
is forced to wander from one tradesman to 
another in an attempt to find out what it will 
cost to have a garage built. The other reels 
give the experience of the same customer who 
goes to the retail lumberman and buys a Togan 
garage and has it erected in less than a week. 
These reels show the actual operations and also 
give in detail the methods of construction and 
show how fully and thoroly Togan-Stiles have 
sought to put in the hands of the retailers a 
quality product, one they can be proud to sell. 
All salesmen of Togan-Stiles garages will be 
equipped with a complete set of films and these 
will be shown to interested retailers thruout the 
country. Some short reels suitable for motion 
picture show advertising have also been made. 
They take about one minute to present. 

One point stressed by the films is the good 
results which may be obtained by erecting one 
or more sample garages. Thru the eye the 
beauty and desirability of such a garage are 
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very quickly grasped and more than one re- 
tail lumberman is today thanking himself for 
his foresight in putting up a sample garage. 
If there is mail order competition from ready- 
cut houses the erection of a sample garage is 
a very powerful weapon to offset this. One of 
the major reasons why ready-cut houses are 
patronized is that they purport to sell the gar- 
age complete. The prospect sees only a picture 
in the ‘ready-cut catalog, but where a retail 


‘lumberman erects a sample garage it stands 


forth at all times and every detail can be shown 
quickly and consistently to the prospect. 

In this way the retailer offers his prospective 
customers a great deal more than mail-order 
houses. He offers not only a completed build- 
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ing at a definite price that the customer can 
actually see, but he will, if the customer desires, 
take care of all the details of erection, even to 
cement work and painting, giving him a service 
that takes care of the job complete, promptly, 
and in a way that he can guarantee to be 
right. 
What Appeals to the Customer 


It is the matter of offering the completed 
garage and prompt service that appeals to the 
customer. He is far more ready to buy his 
garage if it is offered him as a completed 
article ready to use. And this service given 
by the retailer will advertise itself so favorably 
that it will help him to sell not only more 
garages, but also his lumber, millwork, and 
other building material as well. As one re- 
tailer has said, ‘‘One of the big merits that I 
see in selling a complete thing made up and 
ready to deliver is that it enables the customer 
to decide while he’s in my office. He comes 


in without anything definite in mind, but after 
he sees our completed models, it’s easier for 
him to decide. The sale is made without the 
usual shopping around for comparative prices.’’ 

Togan garages come complete, even with 


Wherever Togan Panels Join 
the Togan Lock 


Lock Strip is used 


Note 


Construction. 





priming coat of paint. It is then easy to have 
a cement contractor fix a price for doing his 
work; a contractor or carpenter to set the price 
for erecting the building and a painter to set 
the price for finishing the painting. Thus it 
is possible to have 
at finger tips the 
cost of every step 
in the construction 
of a garage and to 
tell the customer, 
quick as a flash, 
what this cost will 
be 


Joint with 


—— 
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Togan - Stiles 
have ample manu- 
facturing facilities 
and their business 
is built around the 
idea of being of as- 
sistance to the re- 
tail lumberman. 
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SENATE HOUSING COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


NEw ORLEANS, La., Nov. 22.—Secretary- 
manager J, E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine 
Association, was a principal witness at the hear- 
ing of the Senate special committee on recon- 
struction held here last Saturday. Senator Wil- 
liam M. Calder, of New York, chairman of the 
committee, presided. Mr. Rhodes assured the 
committee the manufacturers of southern pine 
will be able to meet any demand likely to de- 
velop for the construction of homes and indus- 
trial buildings. He continued: 

Less southern pine lumber is now being manu- 
factured than at any time for many years, due to 
the marked decline in demand since last March. 
Nearly all, if not all, of the small local mills have 
closed down, and many of the larger ones. Many of 
the latter are aiso running on reduced time. Be- 
cause sales have declined to less than half normal 
demand, stocks are accumulating and those mills 
still operating are confronted with the problem of 
discontinuing operations altogether and allowing 
their crews to become scattered and disorganized, 
or piling up lumber at a cost which they believe is 
greater than they will be likely to sell the stock 
for in the immediate future. Lumber is now being 
sold for something less than average cost of pro- 
duction. If conditions are propitious for the re- 
sumption of building activities next spring the 
mills will be very prompt to start their saws, and 
= supply any demand likely to be made upon 
them. 

Offers Coéperation of Association 

Questioned regarding the work and purposes 
of the Southern Pine Association Mr. Rhodes 
said the association has absolutely nothing to 
do with the fixing of prices. Its information 
as to prices was derived from its compilation 
of reports of actual sales, which as a matter of 
fact showed a wide range as reported by the 
various mills. The association sells service, in- 
cluding a grading service, statistical service, 
traffic department, publicity and trade exten- 
sion department, cut-over land development de- 
partment, insurance department, safety first de- 
partment ete. 

Asked whether the association would codper- 
ate with a Federal bureau of construction and 
housing were such a bureau created, he answered 
in the affirmative, declaring that it would wel- 
come such a step. In response to another ques- 
tion he said that the association was striving 
to develop means for the prevention of waste— 
that the use of short lengths and more complete 
uilization of the log is one of its hobbies. At 
current low mill prices for lumber, however, 
about 20 percent more wood has to be left in 
the woods, because it can not profitably be 
worked up, than is the case when lumber com- 
mands a better price. 


Tells About Production, Costs and Prices 


Regarding the distribution of southern pine, 
he estimated that about 40 percent is used in 
the South and about 60 percent in the North 
and East, requiring rail hauls of 800 to 1,000 
miles. He estimated that the freight rate in- 
creases since 1911 must have added $5 to $7 a 
thousand to the lumber cost to consumers. 
During last summer car shortage and embargoes 
had greatly lengthened the average time dur- 
ing which lumber shipments were in transit, 


several thousand loaded cars being held up in 
the congested New York district for many 
weeks at a stretch. Since last March mill prices 
have declined 30 to 55 percent, so that present 
prices in some instances were actually below 
the cost of production. Production costs could 
be lowered by reduction in price of the materials 
used by the mills, or by reductica of wages, but 
he did not consider it practicable to lower wages 
until living cost was reduced. 


Others Present Plans to Boost Building 


Secretary J. C. Cremer, of the Allied Build- 
ing Council, reviewed the local housing condi- 
tions and presented a plan for relief of the 
housing shortage thru tax exemption of building 
loans. 

President Rudolph Hecht, of the Hibernia 
Bank & Trust Co., told of his surprise when 
a prominent lumberman of his acquaintance 
shut down his mill at a time when lumber 
prices were high. The lumberman’s explana- 
tion was that he did not care to eut his timber, 
manufacture and sell it and then turn over to 
the Government 80 percent of the profit via 
the excess profits tax. Mr. Hecht urged repeal 
of that tax and the substitution if necessary of 
a sales tax. 


Morgan D. E. Hite and Moise Goldstein dis- 


cussed the need of standardization and simplifi- 
cation of construction and adoption of uniform 
building codes. Both thought that the Federal 
housing bureau suggested by Senator Calder 
would prove helpful. 

The cstablishment of Edge Law banks was 
put forward as a practical means of readjust- 
ing international business conditions and a sug- 
gestion that the War Finance Corporation re- 
sume operation was also approved by some of 
the witnesses. 





BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 22.—The Senate re- 
construction committee headed by Senator Will- 
iam M. Calder, is holding a hearing in this 
city. Among those who have been asked to tes- 
tify with regard to various phases of the hous- 
ing situation are: John L. Kaul, of the Kaul 
Lumber Co.; Thornton Estes, lumber dealer, 
several bankers, the commissioners of public im- 
provement and of health and education, labor 
officials, railroad men and others. 





Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—Senator Calder, 
of the Senate committee on reconstruction and 
production, held a brief hearing last Tuesday 
at the Hotel Muehlebach on conditions in Kan- 
sas City. He was told that the housing shortage 
here was not as acute as it was last winter. 
Contractors who appeared blamed the inefficiency 
of labor for much of the present stagnation in 
building operations and blamed the Government 
and the war for the inefficiency of labor. Paul 
M. Fogel, president of the Builders’ Exchange, 
said: ~ 

‘*Labor was not made to ‘hit the ball’ during 
the war and high wages for short hours under 


cost-plus contracts lowered the standards of 
the working men.’’ 

H. F. Hoyt, an architect, told Senator Calder 
that a city the size of Kansas City should have 
1,200 vacant housing units at all times for the 
best interests of the city. 





Sr. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—The Senate special 
committee on reconstruction, headed by Senator 
William M. Calder, of New York, held a hear- 
ing in St. Louis last Thursday. Im the eve- 
ning the party were the guests of the local see- 
tion of the General Contractors’ Association at 
a dinner at the Missouri Athletic Association. 
The lumber industry was represented by A. 
Boeckeler, president St. Louis Lumber Trade Ex- 
change (Retailers.) 





TELLING BIRCH, BEECH AND MAPLE APART 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 24.—Birch, beech and 
maple are very similar in appearance, and have 
approximately the same weight. Hence it is 
comparatively easy to mistake one of them for 
another. A method which anyone can use to 
distinguish them is suggested by the Forest 
Products Laboratory. The method makes use 
of the relative width of the pores and medullary 
rays in the three woods. 

If the end grain of birch, beech, or maple is 
cut smooth with a sharp knife and examined 
with a hand lens, the pores will be seen as tiny 
holes distributed fairly evenly over the surface, 
and the medullary rays will appear as narrow 
lines of a different shade running at right 
angles to the growth rings. 

In beech some of the rays are very distinct 
even without a lens. The large rays are fully 
twice as wide as the largest pores. 

In maple the rays are less distinct, and the 
largest are about the same width as the largest 
pores. 

In birch the rays are very fine, invisible with- 
out a lens. The pores are several times larger 
than the rays, usually being visible to the un- 
aided eye as minute holes on the end grain and 
as fine grooves on dressed faces of the board. 
The pores in birch are considerably larger than 
the pores in beech or maple. 

The appearance of the medullary rays on a 
‘‘quartered’’ surface is also distinetive. Here 
they appear in beech as distinet ‘‘flakes,’’ the 
largest being between ys and % inch in height 
when measured along the grain of the wood. 
In maple they are considerably smaller, rarely 
attaining a height of ys, inch. In bireh they 
are comparatively inconspicuous. 


—_— 





THERE ARE TWO CLASSES OF OAKS in this 
country, those which ripen their acorns in a 
single season being in one class, and in the other 
class those whose acorns require two years to 
mature. The former are white oaks, the latter 
red oaks. There are in the United States twenty- 
seven species of white oak and twenty-five of 
red oak. 
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Forestry Work In New England 


Article VI—Lumber Sawed and Used with Little Waste 








The annual output of lumber in New England 
is now approximately 1,500,000,000 feet, a little 
more or less, the size of the total figure prob- 
ably depending more upon the completeness 
with which the statistics are collected than 
upon the actual amount sawed, for that 








An Old Time Water Power Sawmill at Work on 
Swift River, Massachusetts 


which is not counted is lost sight of. The 
billion and a half feet of lumber listed 
yearly can not be accepted as the total 
contribution made by the forests of that 
region. To that figure should be added cooper- 
age stock, veneers, shoe lasts, matches, excelsior, 
pulp and other articles which are not produced 
in sawmills and are not counted as lumber. 
If these commodities were added to lumber, the 
total would exceed 2,000,000,000 feet a year as 
the contribution by New England’s woodlands 
to the country’s needs. 

Leave out all the rest for the present and 
consider the lumber only, and see what the 
showing is. The whole of New England, from 
the northeastern frontier of Maine to the south- 
western corner of Connecticut, contains 41,871,- 
360 acres. That includes forests, farms, cities, 
roads, rivers and everything within the outside 
boundaries of the six States; and the average 
eut of lumber for the whole of it is thirty-five 
board feet an acre per year. That represents less 
than the forests are now growing, for pulp, 
eooperage and other non-lumber products are 
omitted, and thirty-five feet yearly is the cut of 
lumber alone. 

That may seem rather small; but how does it 
compare with the per acre cut in some of the 
high class lumber States, such as Wisconsin, 
Minnesota or California? Wisconsin cuts thirty- 
eight feet per acre a year, just three feet more 
than the average New England rate. Minnesota, 
which is counted on to supply the country with 
a large amount of lumber, cuts twenty feet per 


acre, or fifteen feet less than New England. - 


California with its redwood, sugar pine, fir, 
cedar and the famous ‘‘ California white pine,’’ 
in nearly unbroken forests five hundred or six 
hundred miles long, produces fifteen feet per 
acre per year, which is only 43 percent as much 
as New England supplies per acre from its 
forests which have been drawn upon for three 
hundred years. The whole United States, ex- 
eluding Alaska, is cutting only eighteen feet per 
acre a year, practically half as high a rate as 
New England is able to maintain after centuries 
of enormous contributions. 

Many ‘‘lumber States’’ which are drawing 
upon their primeval forests, are not cutting as 
much per average acre as New England cuts 
from its second-growth woodlands, tho they are 
drawing on their capital while New England is 
asing only its increase or yearly growth. If the 





matter is considered from that viewpoint, a 
better picture is presented of what forestry 
means in New England. The forests there con- 
tain as much at the end of the year as they had 
at the beginning, so that the income promises to 
be perpetually as large as it is now, and the 
timber resources will remain the same in spite of 
cutting an average of thirty-five feet from every 
acre of the entire six States. 


Region of Wane Edge Lumber 


It is the custom to saw wane edge lumber in 
that region. The boards have bark on their two 
edges, the logs being ripped thru and thru 
without first squaring them. Many of the 
logs are so small that if squared, little would 
remain; and the idea of economy and con- 
venience is back of the custom of ‘‘live’’ 
or wane sawing. Waste is reduced to its lowest 
terms. The lumber is all intended for factories 
where it is further manufactured into boxes, 
toys and numerous other articles. During this 
manufacturing, each board is cut up, its edges 
trimmed and the worst knots cut out, and no 
fixed rule is followed in doing this, but each 
board is handled by itself, to get the most pos- 
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Wane Edged Lumber: 1, Straight but Rough; 
2, Crooked and Rough; 3, Straight and 
Smooth 


sible out of it. If the boards were square edged, 
as most other lumber is, and were graded on the 
same basis, the cuttings would all be made in 
much the same way, and one board would yield 
as many cuttings as another of the same dimen- 
sion; but it is not so with wane edge boards. One 
may average five inches wide, another ten inches; 
one is wider at one end than at the other; one 
it studded with knots, while another has few; 
and when such boards follow one another promis- 
cuously into the factory, the cutter makes an 
individual problem of each board. 

If a plank will not make cuttings of one size, 
it will yield those of another. Sides or ends of 
boxes, cleats, blocks, dowels and special cut- 
tings for special purposes all may come from 
one board, and woe betide the workman at the 
saw who misses his guess as to what kinds of 
pieces to cut from a board that reaches his 
hands. 

It is not unusual to see, hung on pegs along the 


wall above the saw table, from five to fifty or 
more patterns or models of the cuttings wanted. 
They are displayed before the eyes of the work- 
man, and he is supposed to hold them constantly 
in view and decide instantly what he must cut 
from a piece of board that is passing across his 
table. He cuts the piece or pieces which can be 
produced with the least waste, and he tosses them 
aside, each in its separate pile or place. In 
working odd sizes and curious shapes of wane 
edge lumber, the workman has more responsi- 
bility than the man, in some other factory, who 
merely feeds graded lumber into a machine, let- 
ting the machine do the rest. 

The New England sawmills do not produce 
much lumber to be used ‘‘in the rough,’’ for 
fences, platforms, rough floors and the like. 
Nearly every board, as already stated, goes to 
some factory to be made into something, and 
‘“fencing,’’ ‘‘roofers,’’ ‘‘rafters’’ and similar 
kinds of rough lumber are not much in evidence 
in that region. Everything is so highly special- 
ized that mighty little is put on the market with- 
out a definite idea of what the final use will be 
when the plank has passed thru a factory. 


Lumber with Square Edges 


If a lumberman from the South or West were 
walking thru a New England woodlot of mer- 
chantable white pine, in company with a lum- 
berman native of the region, the visitor might 
occasionally hear his guide repeat the words, 
perhaps to himself, ‘‘round and round.’’ In 
the language of the New England lumberman 
these words mean that the pine tree at which 
he is looking and of which he is speaking will 
make square edge lumber. It might seem con- 
tradictory that a man would speak of ‘‘round 
and round’’ when he has ‘‘ square edge’’ lumber 
in mind; but it is explainable. The butt log of 
a fair sized pine tree is apt to be clear of 
knots to a depth of three or four inches below 
the bark, but nearer the heart there are knots. 
Such a log is slabbed, and the first and second 
boards are generally clear, but further toward 
the heart, knots begin to appear. After the first 
two or three boards are taken off, the log is 
turned quarter over, and two or three more clear 
boards are cut; another quarter turn gives more 
boards, and again it is turned and more are 
secured. Thus clear boards are cut from the 
four sides, by going round the log. That is 
what is meant by sawing ‘‘round and round.’’ 
It is the principal way in which they get clear 
pine. It comes from the outer parts of logs, and 
the owner of a stand of pine likes to take 
note of the trees good for round and round saw- 
ing. The square edge boards which result are 








Lumber Sawed “Round and Round” and Destined 
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sent to door and sash factories and bring good 
prices. Pine lumber with square edges can be 
graded like similar pine from other regions, and 
is generally so graded, if graded at all. 
Estimates have been made that one-fourth of 
the pine lumber sawed in New England has 
square edges. That estimate may be well 
founded, but pretty general observations of 
mill yards of the region does not lead to the 
belief that anything near one-fourth of the lum- 
ber has square edges. The millman cuts as 
much of it as he can, and if he has a few piles 
of that kind of lumber in his yard, he likes 
to point to it as something quite out of the 
ordinary. One of the pictures illustrating this 
article represents a pile of white pine, sawed 
‘*round and round,’’ near Enfield, Mass. Door 
factories are glad to get pine of that kind. 


Scaling Wane Edged Boards 


No uniformity of size and shape is found in 
wane lumber, and in scaling it each board is 
separately measured. The contents of one can 
not be multiplied by one thousand to get the 
contents of a thousand boards, because all are 
different. The sealer (and grader, so far as 
there is a grader) stands by as boards drop 
from the saw, and with a crayon he marks each 
board with its contents in board feet. He has 
a stick, either movable or stationary, which he 
uses in ascertaining the average width of the 
narrow face of the board. Long experience 


which was probably dead before the ants 
attacked it. 


The Box’s Commanding Place 


In some parts of New England, particularly 
in Maine, the sawmill man sometimes divides 
his product in two parts, ‘‘lumber’’ and ‘‘ box 
lumber.’’ By this division, he means to differ- 
entiate between the best, which is ‘‘lumber,’’ 
and all the rest, which is ‘‘ box lumber.’’ Grad- 
ing rule books do not so divide the output of 
the mill; but the man who uses these terms 
has reasons satisfactory to himself. 

The Boston Chamber of Commerce claims 
that the factories of New England use annually 
670,000,000 feet of lumber for manufacturing 
boxes. That is eight times the average rate, 
figured on an acre basis, for the whole United 
States. The demand is at home, and New 
England’s shoes, cloth, toys and other commodi- 
ties are shipped to all the world in boxes made 
at home of home woods. Most of these boxes 
are manufactured from wane edge lumber sawed 
by home mills from farmers’ woodlots. 

Box makers get 10 to 20 percent more lumber 
from logs in that region if sawed thru and thru, 
than if they are converted into square edged 
planks. The waste in the wane lumber is 
smaller, because less is lost in working the 
boards into cuttings. Boxes are of so many sizes 
and shapes that cuttings of many sizes are 
usable, and very little is lost in cutting off the 


enables him to take the measurement very‘** wane edges—much less than if the log were 
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“Way Down to Maine.” 


quickly, and an onlooker might suppose that he 
was doing no measuring but was going by 
guesswork. Perhaps he sometimes guesses how 
wide the board is, but he knows the length, 
and the square feet are quickly arrived at, and 
with a colored crayon he writes the figure on 
the board, whether 4, 8, 12, or some other 
number. Thus, board by board, a tally is made 
up of the mill’s output of lumber. 

The ‘wane edged boards from the sides of 
knotty and crooked logs are often of fearful 
and wonderful shapes, but the man with the 
crayon never seems to hesitate in putting down 
a figure to represent the superficial area of the 
smaller side. The area of the reverse side may 
be twice as large, but that does not count in the 
tally. 

The lumber from the small trees is very 
knotty, and some of it is of indescribable 
shapes; but it has one virtue which lumber 
from larger and more sightly trees does not 
always have—it is perfectly sound. Decay in the 
standing tree or in saw logs is seldom seen. The 
trees are young and healthy; and dote and 
punk are rare. Only in one instance during the 
whole rounds of the region was the work of 
ants in wood noticed. That was near Sherborn, 
Mass., where a small sled load of boards had been 
gnawed by those insects. They had done a 
pretty complete job of it, but apparently the 
whole load had been cut from a single tree 


Survival of Pioneer 


Operations 


slabbed preparatory to converting it into lumber. 

Makers of many kinds of boxes can use 
cuttings wider at one end than at the other, the 
two sides not being parallel. The use of one such 
board in a box’s side or botton calls for another 
of similar shape next to it, the two being fitted 
‘*end for end’’—the wide end of one and the 
narrow end of the other lying in the same 
direction. That arrangement is highly impor- 
tant to the box maker, as it enables him to use 
boards the edges of which can not be made 
parallel without excessive waste in edging them. 

In a certain mill yard in Maine a pile of logs 
attracted attention because of their taper. The 
large ends were two or three times as large as 
the small. Some that were measured were 9 
inches in diameter at the large end, 3 inches at 
the other. The logs were only 9 feet long, and 
logs of such taper would be rejected as impos- 
sible by mills in many regions; for, if squared, the 
resulting square would be so small as to be 
worth little. The Maine mill rips such logs into 
boards, with no pretense at squaring the edges. 
Each board is a sort of wedge, twice or three 
times as wide at one end as at the other. The 
box maker accepts them and does not lose much 
in converting them into boxes. He cuts the 
planks into proper lengths for sides, bottoms 
or lids of boxes, trims the edges, but does not 
make the two edges parallel. The resulting box 
board is a wedge or trapezoid. He turns two 


such boards ‘‘end for end’’—one broad and one 
narrow end lying in the same direction—and thus 
constructs a satisfactory lid, side or bottom. 
Observe at the next opportunity the shoe box 
from New England. More than likely some of 
these wide ended boards will be in evidence, and 
note how nicely they are made to fit. By using 
them in that shape, millions ef feet of lumber 
are saved yearly. 


A Box Factory Byproduct 


The box maker’s studied economy in working 
small pieces into sides, lids or cleats of boxes, 
large or small, might seem to warrant the belief 
that nothing is left over for working into any 
other article; but such a conclusion is too hasty. 
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A Shoe Box Side; A and B Are Typical Wedge 
Shaped Boards 


‘Many articles are made wholly or partly from the 


box factory’s left overs, and one in particular 
is worth consideration. 

With a few thin edgings from the sides of 
box boards, and a sheet of kraft paper, it is 
practicable to make an excellent ‘‘cloth board.’’ 
Such boards are employed by textile mills as 
eenters, round which to wrap bolts of cloth. 
The board is as long as the cloth is wide. The 
longest board may be 30 inches in length, the 
shortest 8 or 10, with dozens of lengths in 
between. 

They tell of a time when the cloth board was 
what its name implies, one solid piece of wood 
of the requisite size and shape, but that pattern 
has gone out of use,.at least in some places, and 
a board constructed of four or six pieces and 
a sheet of strong paper has taken its place. The 
frame or skeleton of such a board, before the 
paper is added, resembles in form a long, nar- 
row picture frame, perhaps two feet long and 
seven inches wide. The frame is of narrow 
strips, salvaged from the pile of edgings, and 
converted to the proper shape by passing thru 
a molding machine. The frame is finished 
with a paper covering on both sides, and is 
ready for duty in the textile mill. The many 
sizes and large numbers of these cloth boards 
constitute such a large demand for many strips 
and edgings that little is left for the furnace 
except bark, bad knots, shavings and sawdust; 
and the dust and shavings are salable if they 
are not needed in the factory as fuel. It seems 
that no one has collected figures showing the 
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Cloth Boards: 1, Five-piece Frame; 2, Four- 
piece Frame; 3, Frame Covered with Paper 


yearly output of cloth boards, but some large 
box factories make them by thousands and 
have storage sheds filled with them, ready for 
orders from the cloth mills. The kraft paper 
that covers them is a serious item of cost at 
14 cents a pound, the prevailing price. Per- 
haps the paper on the boards costs more than 
the wood. At least, the manufacturer of the 
boards talks more of the paper than of the wood. 





{The next of this series will deal with the 
manufacture of small articles.—Ep1Tor. } 
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Workers’ Response to Welfare Efforts in the 
“One Man Town” Helps Make Company’s Success 


WESTWOOD, CALIF., Nov. 20.—This place is 
often spoken of as a ‘‘One Man Town’’ because 
the entire town, having a population of 4,300 
people, is owned entirely by the Red River Lum- 
ber Co., whose extensive lumber operations center 
here, where it manufactures annually nearly 
200,000,000 feet of the famous ‘‘ Paul Bunyon’’ 
California white and sugar pine lumber. 

Recently R. F. Pray, resident manager Red 
River Lumber Co., was asked to deliver an ad- 
dress before the Rotary Club at Reno, Nev., 
on ‘‘The One Man Town,’’ which he did, and 
in doing so he told some things of interest to 
the lumber industry, and particularly to those 
who have known the Red River Lumber Co. 
thru several decades of satisfactory dealings 
with the concern in Minnesota in the early days 
and later in California. 

He, of course, described the big sawmill plant 
of the company, equipped with four bands and 
two resaws; its remanufacturing operations; 
its box factory, the largest in the West, em- 
ploying over three hundred men, women and 
boys, and turning out eight cars of shooks daily 
when running two shifts, tho recently the night 
shift was taken off; the sash and door factory, 
that early the coming year will make five hun- 
dred sash and five hundred doors daily; the log- 
ging operations etc., but what was of most inter- 
est was his narration of what the Red River 
Lumber Co., way out on the eastern slope of 


head of the company has always been T. B. 
Walker, of Minneapolis, and as his five sons 
grew into manhood they became actively con- 
nected with the business. The central office 
has always been in Minneapolis, altho manufac- 
turing there was discontinued in the middle of 
the ’80s, and for fourteen seasons the com- 
pany conducted a large plant at Crookston, 
Minn. In 1898 it discontinued there and built 
a large plant at Akeley, Minn., where it operated 
until 1915. This was one of the largest plants 
in the country and the town was very much 
like Westwood, except that the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. did not conduct any mercantile busi- 
ness, but sold lots to people and they built their 
own homes. 


Finds Contented Men Necessary to Success 


From its experience gained in these different 
operations it found something lacking to make a 
complete success of the business and at the 
same time offer the opportunities to its em- 
ployees for steady work at satisfactory wages 
in surroundings that would give them the most 
comfort and happiness and contentment. The 
work being seasonal, each spring it was neces- 
sary to get a new crew to operate the plant and 
in the fall it was necessary to secure a new woods 
crew. In the spring the saloon men got most 
of the pay from the woods crew. The result 
was that when the plant at Akeley was started 


‘¢Westwood is a working man’s town. Every- 
body living in it who is physically able has to 
work, from Mr. Fletcher Walker, who is one 
of the sons of the founder of the company and 
who resides in Westwood, down to the smallest 
boy the law will permit to work. There are 
no drones in that hive of industry. If we find 
them they are immediately put to work or 
ordered out of town.’’ 

Mr. Pray then deseribed the organization of 
the great business, the establishing of the mer- 
eantile houses; feeding, housing and social ac- 
tivities for nearly five thousand people, all of 
which requires every department to be highly 
organized to make itself pay, and so correlate 
itself with the rest of the business that it will be 
a help and not a hindrance to the other depart- 
ments. All of the departments at Westwood 
pay except the medical, which stood a loss of 
about $18,000 this year; the dairy department 
with a loss of $12,000, and the feeding of the 
men at the company boarding houses, where 
there was a loss of some $15,000. 


Good Living Conditions Are Emphasized 


He said the company maintains employment 
offices at Sacramento, Calif., and Reno, Nev., 
and daily by letter or wire these offices are in- 
formed of the company’s labor requirements. 
He described in detail the sending of the men 
to Westwood, registering them on the company’s 
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SOME OF THE ROOMING HOUSES FOR SINGLE MEN 


the Sierras in California, is doing to make 
happy and contented its army of employees. 


Sawmill Town Is a Utopia Made True 


The human side of what the Red River Lum- 
ber Co. is doing is of more than passing inter- 
est. Its experiment in building a ‘‘One Man 
Town’’ has been watched with interest, and 
after seven years it is proving more and more 
successful. Those who work for the Red River 
Lumber Co., at Westwood, have better homes, 
more congenial surroundings for themselves and 
their families, good schools for their children, 
clean amusements, care in sickness, religious 
and fraternal opportunities, and in fact a bet- 
ter chance to become better men and women, 
and better citizens, than at most places thru- 
out the country where equal opportunities for 
work are afforded. All of this, too, in a sunny 
and invigorating climate, at an elevation of 
nearly a mile above sea level, and amid the 
health giving atmosphere of the white and sugar 
pines. 

At the outset Mr. Pray stated that when a 
boy he used to swim in the log pond of the 
Red River Lumber Co. at Minneapolis and that 
while in his teens he entered the employ of the 
company as an office boy at $1 a day, and on 
Nov. 19, 1920, he would have completed his 
twenty-eighth year in its employ. 

Business Founded in 1868 in Minnesota 

He told of the eompany being formed in 1884 
by the Walker family to conduct a lumber busi- 
ness which had been run as a partnership and 
individual ownership since about 1868. The 


there was a clause in every deed prohibiting the 
sale of liquor or using the property for im- 
moral purposes, and the plant was operated 
continuously thruout the year. 


Offers Steady Work and Broad Social Life 


This was so satisfactory that when the Cali- 
fornia plant was opened it was decided that 
the company would not only afford steady em- 
ployment to its men and exclude the unmoral 
and immoral surroundings, but would place 
itself in a position properly to house its em- 
ployees and ‘‘would establish a mercantile 
business that would enable its employees to 
buy goods at a fair price; that would enable 
them properly to educate their children; would 
offer social and religious opportunities far be- 
yond those usually enjoyed by working people; 
would offer medical and hospital services at a 
price within the reach of all; would encourage 
thrift to the extent that those exercising it 
could save their wages and receive a large 
interest on their savings.’’ 


Westwood Is a Working Man’s Town 


The company located at Westwood—twenty- 
three miles from the nearest town, Susanville, 
Calif.—where all of the land is owned by the 
company as well as most of the land between 
Westwood and Susanville. The town was started 
seven years ago and now has a population of 
4,300 by the last census, divided into groups 
about as follows: On the payroll, 2,500; school 
children, 500; children not in school, 500; house- 
wives and people incapacitated for work, 800. 
Said Mr. Pray: 





A TYPICAL WESTWOOD HOME 


books, providing them with lodging accommoda- 
tions and having them submit to physical ex- 
amination before going to work. Said Mr. Pray: 

‘“We do not allow the use of blankets or 
blanket rolls. If the men have these they are 
taken from them, put into a sterilizer and after- 
ward checked until the man leaves. Our sleep- 
ing quarters provide a steam heated, electrically 
lighted, well ventilated room with hot and cold 
water and shower bath in the building. In the 
woods department we provide 4-men cabins and 
in both cabins and buildings we furnish sheets 
and pillow cases with bedding and janitor serv- 
ice’? 


Community Is Almost Self-Supporting 


The company operates two modern dairies, 
milking at all times about two hundred head of 
cows. The dairies are equipped with the latest 
and most sanitary devices for producing, stor- 
ing and shipping sanitary products. The com- 
pany grows practically all the beef that it con- 
sumes at Westwood. At Indian Valley, some 
twenty-five miles from Westwood, the company 
has three hay and grain ranches on which most 
of the hay and grain that is consumed in West- 
wood is raised. In addition it has a hog ranch 
near Westwood. From its own chicken ranch 
it provides nearly all the eggs and fowl consumed 
in the town. On a ranch near Westwood is also 
raised the work horses used by the company. 
This department is in charge of a registered 
veterinarian. 

Mr. Pray described the company’s great lum- 
ber manufacturing plant and also its depart- 
ment store at Westwood. He then told of West- 
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NEW HALL FOR DANCES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


wood Club, maintained by the company in a 
building 180 by 112 feet. It is free to everyone 
at Westwood and contains reading and writing 
room with free stationery and games, a news- 
stand, nineteen pool and billiard tables, three 
bowling alleys and a restaurant. There are no 
dues, no rules, no restrictions, so that the men 
have ample freedom. 


Theater and ’Phones Add to Amenities 


The company operates a laundry, garage and 
repair shop, bakery with an electric oven and 
has an opera house that will seat eight hundred 
people. The program is changed every night 
and personal attention is given to the selection 
of films to see they are of a high order. Friday 
night of each week is ‘‘kids’ night,’’ when 
the charge for children is 6 cents, including war 
tax, and the program one designed to please the 
youngsters. The company operates its own 
telephone system, charging $1.25 a month for 
party lines and $1.75 for single lines. It oper- 
ates its own electric lights, furnishing them 
for 25 cents per lamp per month. It lights 
its own streets in Westwood. The steam heating 
department supplies steam for all the plant 
buildings and mercantile establishments and 
many of the private homes, at a charge of $4 
to $5 a month. 


National Bank Encourages Thriftiness 


A national bank was recently established by 
the company with a surplus of $60,000. Up to 
this time the company has done the banking 
for the community and has encouraged the em- 
ployees to deposit. It now has on deposit $190,- 
000 for which it pays 6 percent interest. 


Other Activities Foster Community Spirit 


There is maintained at Westwood a large audi- 
torium equipped with a kitchen, check room 
etc., with a dance floor 80x100 feet, in which 
two or three dances a week are held, usually by 
the various secret societies which are represented 
in this community. There is a large non-sec- 
tarian church, in the basement of which is con- 
ducted a public library, from which two thous- 
and books a month are loaned, and there is an 
average daily attendance of men in the read- 
ing room of about seventy. Three shower baths 
are maintained in connection with the library. 


Every Sunday moving pictures are shown in the 
church of a character appropriate to the place 
and the day. The choir in connection with this 
church is one of the most interesting and effi- 
cient organizations in Westwood and frequently 
gives musical concerts of high order. The 
Sunday school in connection with this church has 
an average winter attendance of over two hund- 
red. The man in charge of the church is a Metho- 
dist minister who held a pastorate.in the East 
in a town where the Red River Lumber Co. 
formerly conducted a mill. The company meets 
the salaries and expenses incident to conducting 
the church, library ete., and is now figuring 
with the Y. M. C. A. with a view to having it 
engage upon its work in Westwood. 

The company conducts a splendid newsy little 
paper called the Westwood Sugar Pine, issued 
weekly, thru the columns of which the people are 
informed of the local news and the activities 
of the company. There is an auto club at West- 
wood with two hundred and sixty five members. 
There is a total of three hundred and fifty cars 
in Westwood, which speaks pretty well for a 
working man’s town. 


Band, Athletics, Fire and Medical Departments 


The company also supports a band which has 
forty-six members. This band is ready to play 
on any public occasion, not only in Westwood 
but any other place in northern California where 
its services are sought. It furnishes music 
for social affairs and in the summer months 
gives open air concerts in the pavilion every 
two weeks. The company also maintains a ball 
club. There is a fire department located in 
a fire hall devoted to this purpose. The depart- 
ment has about two hundred volunteer members. 
The firemen’s club looks after the athletic en- 
tertainments given in Westwood and also man- 
ages the Westwood band. 

The medical department consists of a head 
surgeon, two assistant surgeons, four trained 
nurses, four practical nurses and one visiting 
nurse and two dentists. There is a hospital 
equipped with fifty beds and with the latest 
X-Ray and other apparatus. 


Good Housing and Modern Cafeteria Provided 


The housing department looks after the six 
hundred and fifty houses in Westwood and in- 




















PART OF NEW CAFETERIA SEATING 720 PEOPLE 


spects them monthly to guard against fire and 
unsanitary conditions. The houses are all sani- 
tarily plumbed and equipped with bathtubs. 
The rents are from $6 a month for 3-roomed 
houses to $25 for the highest priced houses con- 
taining as many as eight rooms. The higher 
priced houses are also steam heated. There also 
are sixteen sleeping houses for single men in 
Westwood, each holding sixty men. The com- 
pany maintains a modern, electrically equipped 
cafeteria that seats seven hundred and twenty 
people at one time. The electrical apparatus 
for this building is the most expensive of any 
in the West. 


Welfare of Children Especially Safeguarded 


Special attention is paid to the education of 
children in Westwood. There are two schools 
of nine rooms each, that offer kindergarten, 
grammar and high school work, employing eigh- 
teen teachers. In these schools there is given 
manual training, domestic art, Americaniza- 
tion work, night school and part time educa- 
tion, encouraging foreigners to continue their 
education with night work or part time work. 
A visiting nurse is employed to look after the 
physical condition of the children and a dentist 
examines their teeth. The nurse and the dentist 
are paid by the company. 


Good Will Begets Employee Contentment 


‘We have no corporation, no city officials, 
no ordinances which we fear to trespass or laws 
to offend,’’ said Mr. Pray. ‘‘We handle the 
whole public life of Westwood as a man would 
handle his business. ’’ 

Mr. Pray concluded his address as follows: 
‘*You may have gained the impression from 
my recital of our business and social activities 
that the Red River Lumber Co. is a philanthropic 
institution. It is_not, altho we do considerable 
philanthropic work. The Red River Lumber Co. 
is a2 commercial institution, trying to make and 
distribute its product in the most economical 
way and at the same time take into consideration 
the welfare of the people who are contributing 
to its success, and it is by reason of the various 
social features that I have named that it is a 
success. Our people are a happy, contented 
lot of citizens with the same ideals and am- 
bitions that yours have. Our community gave 
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up as many men in proportion to its size as 
any in the country in the recent war, if not 
more. We went over the top in every loan 
drive that was made. Our War Savings stamp 
sales were the largest in the West, as the souve- 
nirs in commemoration of the same will testify. 
There are no destitute people in Westwood, 
and there is no reason why there should be, 
as everyone is made to bear his burden of the 
work of the company and of his family. 

‘“Now in conclusion, let me refer again to 
the title of this address, ‘The One Man Town.’ 
It is a ‘One Man Town’ because any one man 
who lives there and works is just as good as 
the next man. It is a ‘One Man Town’ in that 
every man is given an opportunity to make 
good.’’ 


WATER MOVEMENT TO EAST INCREASES 


SearTTLe, WasuH., Nov. 20.—All lines of the 
lumber industry are gradually being impressed 
with the belief that there will be no near ap- 
proach to normal, with respect to market con- 
ditions and price stabilization, until all com- 
modities have struck bottom. They observe 
further that lumber, which has already dropped 
in excess of 40 percent as compared with the 
peak of war prices, has receded much more rap- 
idly than many another article of manufacture 
and now apparently is waiting for its asso- 
ciates on the commodity list to join it on a level 
close to the limit of ultimate stabilization. But 
as long as a sort of ‘‘psychological buyers’ 
strike’’ is stagnating manufactured products all 
over the United States, there can be no hope of 
relief. 

There has been more or less disturbance of 
lumber values during the week just closed by 
reports that a large manufacturing concern 
which is running heavily on railroad cutting 
for the Atlantic coast has gone to the trade with 
prices based on about $5 under Rail B for di- 
mension, but it is pointed out that such an 
offer can remain in effect for only a brief inter- 
val at best. Wholesalers as a rule regret to 
see such an element of uncertainty injected into 
a situation which they are persuaded was just 
beginning to show signs of stabilization, and 
they feel that before its effects disappear it will 
have done considerable mischief. Wholesalers 
nowadays are quick to say that they are honestly 
and truly endeavoring to handle lumber on a 
basis of profit for the manufacturer, realizing 
that there exists an identity of interest making 
for harmony and close codperation between the 
two branches of the industry. 

The weekly review of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association points out that aside from 
the tendency of the mills to close on account of 
restricted markets, the outstanding feature in 
the fir industry is the increase in water ship- 
ments to the Atlantic seaboard. Since the in- 
crease in transcontinental rail freight rates, 
Oregon and Washington mills have shipped 45,- 
434,268 feet of lumber thru the Panama Canal 
to Balfimore, Philadelphia, New York and Bos- 
ton. In three months, since the increased 
freight rates became effective, this water move- 
ment has approximately equaled the Pacific- 
Atlantic coast lumber shipments for the entire 
year 1919. While the water movement is 
relatively unimportant compared with the im- 
mense production of Oregon and Washington 
mills, it is significant in connection with the 
present lack of lumber handling facilities on the 
Atlantic coast; and the potential movement of 
lumber by water to eastern markets when At- 
lantic coast lumber storage and distributing 
facilities are increased, as now contemplated. 

Production in Oregon and Washington for 
the week ending Nov. 13 was 69,368,533 feet, or, 
22 percent below normal. New business for the 
week totaled 42,694,838 feet as against ship- 
ments of 55,827,000 feet. Twenty-nine percent 
of lumber sold, during the week under review, 
was railroad material, which material comprised 
the greater part of all business received from 
east of the Mississippi River. The unshipped 
balance of orders for transcontinental rail de- 
livery is 3,944 cars as against a normal of 14,- 
000 cars. The unshipped balance in the domes- 
tic cargo trade is 109,460,748 feet; the un- 

_ shipped export balance, 25,608,966 feet. 





ADOPTS WEST COAST TERMS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—West Coast lum- 
bermen generally will be interested in the an- 
nouncement that Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of 
New Orleans, has definitely adopted west Coast 
terms of sale. It will be recalled also that some 
time ago when the Krauss Bros. company in- 
sisted on doing business on its own terms it was 


roundly criticized in this territory for what . 


seemed to be an attempt to overturn estab- 
lished custom. 

At a meeting of Seattle wholesalers a short 
time ago Sherman L. Johnson, manager Wash- 
ington Cedar & Fir Products Co., was ap- 
pointed chairman of a committee to interview 
the Krauss representatives here and arrive at 
an understanding with respect to the terms. 
Mr. Johnson has been in correspondence with 
Krauss Bros. and has the satisfaction of being 
able to announce an adjustment of the entire 
controversy. He has just had a letter from 
President M. Krauss in which the writer says 
that the newly proposed terms have been found 
unsuccessful and that therefore the firm has 
withdrawn them. He continues: 

We would call attention to financial and traffic 
conditions being entirely different from what they 
were when we reached our former decision. We 
were confronted with the increase in the amount 
of money required to handle each car of lumber 
and also the increasing delay in transportation, so 
that if we were to be able to continue to handle 
about the same volume of business we could have 
done so only by getting a definite time of. pay- 
ment and felt that, inasmuch as the dealers in the 
territory where we secure our main business were 
buying most of their lumber to be paid for on 
arrival, if we induced them to pay us thirty or 
sixty days sooner they were entitled to some inter- 
est or discount credit. 

There is no doubt that western concerns have 
made considerable progress with the trade in the 
matter of definite terms but, as called to the at- 
tention of some of us, this is not in the territory 
where we secure most of our business. 

However, experience has brought us to a closer 
uniformity of fdéas in regard to western terms of 
sale. We propose to specify on our order blanks 
covering western products hereafter the definite 
terms that we understand are making considerable 
headway. We will try, especially in territory west 
of the Mississippi River, to insist upon these defi- 
nite terms, but when we sell, for instance, fir di- 
mension in competition with southern pine dimen- 
sion our customer will likely insist upon competi- 
tive terms. 


Seattle wholesalers are gratified generally at 
the conciliatory attitude of Krauss Bros., which 
they regard as a complete vindication of the 
west Coast terms of sale developed thru the 
custom and usages of the lumber industry over 
an interval covering rather more than a quarter 
of a century. 





SEES ADVANCING MARKET AFTER JAN. 1 


PORTLAND, OrE., Nov. 20.—Replying to an 
inquiry from a Kansas retailer as to the out- 
look, the Sullivan Lumber Co., of Portland, 
summed up the situation as follows: 


As to consumption: (1) The total shortage of 
construction in the country, according to the Na- 
tional Society of Architects, amounts to $3,500,- 
000,000, requiring ten years normal building to 
overcome. (2) The high cost of construction has 
caused postponement until that point is reached 
where it becomes generally believed that costs will 
not decline further for a considerable time. (3) 
Financial stringency, curtailing building loans, 
which will probably continue with decreasing in- 
tensity for at least a year. (4) General business 
conditions, value of farm products ete. 

As to production: (1) Stocks on hand at mills 
are about 50 percent above normal. Stocks in re- 
tail yards aggregate somewhat below normal. (2) 
A very heavy curtailment of production in the 
principal construction woods has been operative 
for several months, and will continue increasingly 
for the next three months. By Feb. 1 stocks at 
mills will be below normal, and stocks at retail 
yards also will be reduced from present levels. 


From the foregoing premises the Sullivan com- 
pany formulates its conclusions regarding the 
trend of demand and prices as follows: 


The market price will be regulated solely by 
supply and demand. If the country wants more 


lumber than is available the price will go up until 
the demand is satisfied. Conversely, where buying 


stops prices go down and keep on declining as 
long as the demand holds off. Right now building 
material occupies a position slightly different from 
almost every other commodity. In fact, we do not 
know of any other commodity in so great demand 
potentially. 

Striking a balance on the above considerations 
it seems fair to assume that the demand for lum- 
ber will begin to improve shortly after Jan. 1, that 
it will overtake the supply by midsummer, and 
that prices will keep going up_until supply and 
demand are equalized. 





CONFER ON NEW LUMBER COURSES 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—Headed by R. W. 
Vinnedge, president, five members of the ad- 
visory board of the College of Forestry, Univer- 
sity of Washington, spent an instructive day at 
that institution Wednesday. In addition to Mr. 
Vinnedge there were present A. H. Huebner, 
of the Cascade Lumber Co., Yakima; Thorpe 
Babcock, vice president and general manager 
of the Northwest Lumber Co., Hoquiam; Wil- 
liam G: Weigle, of the United States Forest 
Service, and J. P. Austin, representing Robert 
B. Allen, of the West Coast Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation. They were conducted by Hugo A. 
Winkenwerder, dean of the College of Forestry, 
Bror L. Grondal, Soreno B. Clark and Burt P. 
Kirkland, of the faculty of the College of For- 
estry. 

Their most important work was the approval 
of two new proposed courses of the college, one 
of them a milling course and the other a course 
in lumber salesmanship, which will be put into 
effect at once under Mr. Grondal. Regarding 
the courses the members of the board gave their 
own ideas and criticisms of the plan touching 
the more important points, but in the main ap- 
proving the courses as laid down. After the 
business session a letter was read from Howard 
Jayne, of Portland, Ore., a member of the 
board, emphasizing the importance of the tech- 
nical side of lumber. The letter observed that 
probably not half a dozen sales managers on 
the Pacific coast could make a technical sur- 
vey of an industrial plant and then tell what 
lumber ought to be used in it. The College of 
Forestry, the letter continued, opened up a 
wonderful opportunity for the technical knowl- 
edge that afterward could be supplemented by 
practical experience. 

During the day the board visited the new 
stadium and the new College of Forestry build- 
ing which will be completed about March 10. 
They visited the nursery, planted for the most 
part with conifers, notably Norway pine and 
Engelmann spruce. They made a thoro inspec- 
tion of the College of Forestry building, includ- 
ing the class rooms. They saw the miniature 
dry kiln and specimens of wood from various 
parts of the world, of which there is quite a 
collection, utilized by students in the study of 
wood structure thru microscopic slides. They 
went to the commons for dinner, which was 
served by students in the home economics de- 
partment. Mr. Vinnedge made a happy little 
hit in his speech introducing Mr. Babcock. The 
latter responded by saying that the College of 
Forestry would in time turn out the men who 
would have the technical groundwork on which 
to build their practical experience, thereby 
evolving a higher type of lumber salesman than 
at present. 

Mr. Weigle said that when he started in the 
Forest Service some years ago, a warning was 
sounded that there would not be positions 
enough to go around. But he had found that 
there were still more positions, notwithstanding 
the fact that the Forest Service had grown ex: 
tensively. 

There are at present 125 students in the Col- 
lege of Forestry. They may take either a 4- or 
5-year course, at the conclusion of which each 
graduate is given the degree of bachelor of 
seience. 





A TREE’S BARK is made up of concentric 
growth rings the same as the wood, but the bark 
rings do not tell the tree’s age, because the 
outer rings are constantly worn away by wind, 
hail, frost, and the beaks of birds and the claws 
of squirrels. Otherwise a tree might have as 
much bark as wood. 
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A Composite Woman 


[By Clara W. Harmon] 


One seldom meets a woman who is so versa- 
tile, who has so many different phases of char- 
acter as has Mrs. Anna Baird. She is first of 
all a business woman of most unusual ability, 
a contractor and builder, and one who has 
proved herself equal to any of her men com- 
petitors. Mrs. Baird is a woman of pleasing 
personality and of a fine physique that is not 
at all masculine but is indicative of health 
and vigor, a brunette with snappy brown eyes 
which take in much at a glance. Her crisp but 
pleasant voice shows force and determination 
to carry out any business enterprise she might 
undertake. 

‘*Oh, really now! I am very modest about 
saying anything about myself or my work, for 
publication,’’ said Mrs. Baird. ‘‘Of course, a 
woman can’t be timid when dealing with the 
business world, and with competitors of the 
opposite sex, particularly. I am so deeply in- 
terested in my business that I am willing to 
tell other women of my experience, if it will 
aid them to push on, surmount difficulties, and 
keep courageous while downing obstacles—for 
obstacles one is bound to meet. 


Has Strong Liking for Construction Work 


‘*How did I come to choose contracting and 
building for a lifework? Well, so far back as 
my girlhood days,’’ continued Mrs. Baird, ‘‘I 
conceived a strong liking for the sound of a 
hammer. Its very ringing vibrations im- 
pressed me, for they seemed to be doing 
something worth while. Later I watched, 
with the keenest delight, _ 
the construction of the 
World’s Fair buildings, 
and every small detail 
was a source of pleasure 
to me. I felt a great 
inspiration within me 
to supervise such work, 
and so I set to work to 





MRS. ANNA BAIRD, 
Who Has Made Success 
as Apartment Build- 
ing Constructor 





study the fundamental 
principles of the con- 
struction of high grade 
apartment build- 
ings from a systematic 
and practical  stand- | 
point. I began with | 
the study of all kinds ™ 
of lumber, brick, stone, 

steel, iron, cement, glass, millwork, and in fact, 
all materials used in the erection of a building. 

Her Aims in Designing a Home 

Mrs. Baird glanced around her bright apart- 
ment and explained, ‘‘Conservation of light 
and space is my hobby, and it is really the 
most important point to consider in building. 
Large rooms, good light, not too long halls, 
beauty of interior, consistency of decoration 
and good workmanship are points to be noted. 
The construction of a building, both exterior 
and interior, depends a great deal upon the 
location and building space, and upon the time 
or period in which it is erected. You know the 
style of building changes the same as style 
of dress and other fashions. 

‘*T have learned thru experience, however, 
that in the arrangement of space—where it 
is a small apartment consisting of only four 
or five rooms—that it is better, and also more 
convenient from the housewife’s viewpoint, 
to build a large kitchen cabinet to take the 
place of the usual pantry, and in addition a 
small, dark vegetable closet. This cabinet has 
shelves for dishes of all kinds. In some I have 
a division, separating the part for dishes from 
that for the tins and cooking utensils. All, of 
course, enclosed with doors. The lower part 
of the cabinet consists of drawers, with the 
exception of space for the flour chest. In the 








} 


vegetable closet are 
shelves for the jellies, 
preserves and canned 
goods. 


Artist’s Touch Makes 
for Beauty in Home 


‘‘Tt stands to rea- 
son that a woman 
would think of more 
conveniences—such as 
elosets and handy lit- 
tle shelf nooks, so dear 
to the heart of every 
woman—than a man 
would, but when it 
comes to mechanical 

















genius I want to say 
that men’s capabili- 
ties have aided me 
wonderfully, all of which I deeply appre- 
ciate.’’? Here Mrs. Baird with a wave of her 
hand, and a twinkle of her eye, which 
showed she was still very feminine, if she did 
construct buildings, said, ‘‘An apartment 
building is much like a woman’s dress after 
all. You know we may give a dressmaker a 
beautiful piece of material from which to 
construct a gown, and unless she is an artist 
and understands her business, she may bring 
forth a hideous spectacle, while, on the other 
hand, the same material in another woman’s 
hands would come forth a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever. 


Got Hard Knock Training—Is Self-Made 


‘*One thing has always been of much satis- 
faction to me—what suecess I have achieved 
in business I achieved alone. Many women 
inherit a business which is well established 
when they take hold of it. I was obliged to 
take the initiative. I was compelled to do 
something that would bring in an income to 
care for my family, so I launched into business, 
and I want to say that my work has been far 
from smooth sailing. I have been buffeted 
around on a stormy sea, much like a ship under 
the stress of heavy waves, and it is only by 
standing firmly at the helm that I, starting as 
I did without money or experience, have been 
able to realize in a small measure my ambition 
in this chosen work. At the start those with 
whom I came in contact laughed at the pre- 
sumption of a woman issuing orders to men. 
But when they found I could tell them cor- 
rectly how to lay the joist, where the steam 
pipes should be placed and even how the mor- 
tar should be mixed, they ceased to laugh and 
came to the conclusion that I did know how to 
put up a building from basement to roof. I 
say, to the credit of all men with whom I have 
had dealings—from my lowliest workman to 
my most efficient competitors and other busi- 
ness men—I have had the most generous and 
just treatment accorded me and entirely on the 
same basis as man to man. No business man, 
interested in a deal wherein thousands of dol- 
lars are at stake, wants the simpering person- 
ality of a woman brought into it. He wants a 
stone for a stone, steel for steel, no egg shells 
handed him. 


Independent as Men; Not Independent of Men 

‘*To be sure, some of us business women have 
lost the simile of the ‘clinging vine,’ but we 
so often see vines clinging to ‘broken reeds,’ 
and we know, too, that poison ivy is a species 
of vine.’’ Here her expression changed and 
she continued: ‘‘I don’t want to be misun- 
derstood. I have no intention of depriving 
woman of the two most sacred of her posses- 
sions—the honored and glorious gifts of wife- 
hood and motherhood—her God-given birth- 
right. There is no more beautiful sight to me 
than that greatest of earthly affections that 
exists thru motherhood. But there is no rea- 
son why women should not be as independent 
as men, but not independent of men. There 
should be codperation between the sexes in 


ONE OF THE STRUCTURES BUILT BY MRS. ANNA BAIRD 


business, and we should be helpful to each 
other.’’ 
A Woman’s a Woman for a’ That 

Mrs. Baird is a member of the Men’s Asso- 
ciation of Commerce of Chicago, the National 
Woman’s Association of Commerce, a member 
of the board of directors of the Aviation Club 
of Chicago, and several other clubs, but with 
all her business interests and club interests, the 
element of domesticity strongly predominates. 
She is a most excellent cook and concocts most 
delicious soup. (I know, for I was urged 
to stay to lunch and sampled it, and her plum 
preserves also.) 

Mrs. Baird is a widow and has one young son 
who is a student at Armour Institute and who 
resides with his mother at her nicely ap- 
pointed apartment on Woodlawn Avenue. 
Her home is also her business quarters. In her 
bright sun parlor at the back, that looks out 
on a little flowered lawn, is where most of Mrs. 
Baird’s large apartment buildings are first 
created. 

Noting her enthusiasm while discussing 
the details of her work recalled one of George 
Washington Robnett’s fine thoughts on the 
power of words: See that structure of steel 
and concrete going up? Hundreds of men are 
working on it. Masons with their trowels; 
earpenters with their saws; structural workers 
with their trip hammers, but the directing 
genius back of them all is the man whose tools 
are Words. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS IN WASHINGTON 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 20.—H. L. Hughes, 
chairman Washington State industrial insur- 
ance commission, has issued a statement in 
which he observes that the risks in the lumber 
and logging industries of the State are ‘‘more- 
deadly than war.’’ From Oct. 1, 1919, to Oct. 
1, 1920, the casualties in the two branches of 
the industry totaled 6,095, of which 244 repre- 
sented men killed and 5,851 men injured. The 
statement shows that $4,577,870 was paid out in 
this State from Oct. 1, 1911, to Sept. 1, 1920, 
for claims on account of injuries in the lumber 
and logging industries. The sum of $2,444,- 
243.37 was set aside for a reserve to guarantee 
pensions on account of permanent total dis- 
ability and to dependents of those who died 
from injuries—making a total cost during the 
period of $7,022,114.06. The lumber and log- 
ging industries disbursed 1.92 percent of their 
payroll from 1911 to 1912 on account of acci- 
dents and injuries. According to a recent com- 
pilation there are 259 logging operations in the 
State, with employees numbering approximately 
30,000. 


AccorDING to bulletin issued by the Associa- 
tion of Railway Executives, the average car 
loading on all railroads of the United States is 
only about 70 percent of the carrying capacity 
of the cars. An average increase of only one 
ton for each loaded car would be equivalent to- 
the addition of 80,000 new cars to the available- 
supply. 
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WESTERN RAILROAD BOOSTS LUMBER BUYING 


Tacoma, WasH., Nov. 20.—Recognizing the 
decline of practically 40 percent in lumber 
prices, the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way, thru E. A. Lalk, of Tacoma, division 
freight and passenger agent for the road, has 
started a nationwide campaign to boost the sale 
of Washington lumber. Mr. Lalk has written 
to all the eastern agents of the Milwaukee sys- 
tem pointing out the opportunities for building 
with the present low price of lumber. The let- 
ter is as follows: 

TACOMA, WASH., Nov. 16, 1920. 

West Coast lumber has gone off 40 percent since 
the peak price in March, 1920. The general opin- 
ion prevails among manufacturers that bedrock 
price has been reached. No further reduction can 
be expected without disturbing the entire econom- 
ical structure of the lumber business and allied in- 
dustries. 

In the face of the condition, buying is slow at 
present and cars for the movement of lumber prod- 
ucts are in surplus. Lumber manufacturers on the 
Coast tell us they are manufacturing right now at 
a loss. At any rate, they are reducing operations. 
ge say they are forced by financial reasons to 

0 so. 

The time is right to buy lumber. We have the 
cars and the service to move it promptly. 

The railways of the country have received sub- 
stantial increases in rates and it appears to me 


it is up to us to do our part in order that public 
opinion toward lumber prices shapes itself promptly 
and properly, and within the next two or three 
months. 

In writing you as our company’s representative 
in the greatest lumber producing territory of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway I solicit 
you to boost lumber buying all possible to the end 
that the lumber industry does not stagnate and 
our company suffer thereby. Now is the time to 
buy. The price is right, the cars are easy, the 
delivery good and the prosperity of us all demands 
it in all lines, especially lumber. 

Boost, boost buying. 


OPP DPD LIP LILI II IIS IF 


A MONSTER PILE OF PINE LOGS 


San FRANcIsco, Cauir., Nov. 20.—The Stand- 
ard Lumber Co. has accumulated an immense 
stock of white and sugar pine logs at the mill 
at Standard, Calif., for winter operations. The 
pond is filled with logs and a pile containing 
more than 15,000,000 feet of logs has been built 
up by use of a sky-line. The new double band 
mill got a late start, but has been running day 
and night and making a good output. D. H. 
Steinmetz is general manager of the company. 
The W. R. Pickering interests, of Kansas City, 
own this concern and are planning to erect an 
additional mill. 


DURABILITY OF CYPRESS HEARTWOOD 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 24.—Southern bald 
cypress is about the most variable in color of 
all of our native woods, and in different locali- 
ties is known as red cypress, yellow cypress, 
white cypress, and black cypress. There is a 
rather prevalent belief that cypress with dark 
colored heartwood is the most durable, but the 
opinion of the Forest Products Laboratory is 
that as far as durability is concerned the color 
of the wood makes very little difference. In 
service records obtained by the laboratory, any 
difference in the length of service of red cypress 
and yellow cypress appears to be due entirely 
to a difference in the amount of sapwood in the 
timbers. Cypress trees with light colored heart- 
wood usually have more sapwood than those 
with dark colored heartwood, and sapwood is 
not resistant to decay. 

The important thing if durability is desired 
appears to be to select the heartwood of cypress 
regardless of its shade. 





PRODUCTION OF PIG IRON in Great Britain for 
October was 533,000 tons, compared with 741,- 
000 in September. 

















MORE THAN FIFTEEN MILLION FEET OF WHITE AND SUGAR PINE IN STANDARD LUMBER CO.’S POND, STANDARD, CAL. 





WHAT THE MILLWORK INDUSTRY IS DOING TO RENEW BUILDING ACTIVITY 


Every daily and weekly newspaper is today featuring in its news and 
editorial columns the acute shortage of housing existing in this country. 

It is a problem of the greatest moment and deserves the thought and 
attention which is being given to it. 

Seventy thousand homes were built in the United States in 1919, but 
this still left us 400,000 short of actual needs. 

The question naturally arises, ‘‘ What has been done by the industries 
most vitally interested, to renew home building activity?’’ 

Percentage of Millwork 

Analyzing the cost of a home, we find that millwork constitutes about 
18 to 20 percent of the total cost. 

Millwork consists of the outside frames, porch columns, rail and balus- 
ters, windows, storm sash, doors, screens, exterior and interior moldings 
and cabinet work. The cabinet work covers the cupboards, buffets, colon- 
nades, stairs ete. 

Comparison of Millwork Costs 


Using as a basis a home 26x34 of frame construction, consisting of four 
rooms and a reception hall downstairs; four bedrooms and a bathroom 
upstairs; basement with cement floor under the entire house and heated 
with a hot air furnace; lighted by gas and equipped with storm sash, 
storm and screen doors, and window screens; the total cost of which on 
Aug. 1, 1920, was in the vicinity of $9,000. 

The millwork referred to below consists of all window and outside 
door frames, poreh columns, rail and balusters, windows and storm sash, 
outside and inside doors, storm and screen doors and window screens, 
and the moldings for the interior finish, front, rear and basement stairs, 
and two sets of outside steps, one cupboard covering one entire wall of 
kitchen, and a medicine cabinet in the bathroom. 

“If the interior trimmings and cabinet work were in southern pine the 


cost of the millwork complete in this home at that time would have been 
about $1,844. On Nov. 1, 1920, only three months later, this same mill- 
work could have been bought for about $1,495, or a reduction of $349, 
amounting to 18.9 percent. 

If the upstairs and kitchen were finished in southern pine and the 
balance of the house in birch, the millwork cost on Aug. 1, 1920, would 
have amounted to about $2,041; while on Nov. 1, 1920, the cost would 
have been approximately $1,668, a reduction of $373 or 18.2 percent. 

If the upstairs and kitchen were finished in southern pine and the bal- 
ance of the house in plain red oak the millwork cost on Aug. 1, 1920, 
would have amounted to about $2,136, while on Nov. 1, 1920, the cost 
had come down to about $1,727, a reduction of $408 or 19.1 percent. 

Your retail lumber dealer can verify the above statement with possibly 
slight variations, for depending on the location and kind of millwork 
used the figures might be a trifle higher or a little lower than those 
quoted above. 

Three items comprise the large part of the cost in the manufacture of 
millwork; viz, lumber, glass and labor, and the only item that has de- 
creased is lumber; glass and labor which constitutes at least 50 percent 
of the- cost have not decreased at all. The item of labor enters very 
largely into the cost of all millwork. Especially is this true of cabinet 
work, in which labor represents the larger part of the cost, and there is 
no present indication of any material reduction in the cost of labor. 

It is very evident that millwork manufacturers have made a far greater 
reduction in the price of their finished product than the reduced cost of 
their raw material would warrant. It shows a willingness on their part 
to make a sacrifice in order to bring home building back to normal. 

Prospective home builders would do well to uncover the house plans 
laid away a year ago and again submit them to their retail lumber dealer 
for figures. 
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BUSINESS CONDITIONS IN WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE, Wis., Nov. 22.—Wholesalers and 
retailers are giving only light orders. Retailers 
are coming in for some blame for not passing 
along the reductions; retailers, on the other 
hand, say they are willingly making sacrifices, 
but the public does not react on them. Gen- 
erally retail prices are now following the re- 
ductions of jobbers and manufacturers more 
pronouncedly than before. There is a moderate 
further curtailment of industry in Wisconsin 
and Milwaukee, with a general policy to cut 
down inventories and operate only as much as 
new orders will allow. Long term eredit ar- 
rangements for foreign business are being 
planned. Railroad service is greatly improved 
and the coal supply prospects are brighter. 

These are some of the outstanding features, 
from the viewpoint of the lumberman, in a spe- 
cial survey report on business conditions just 
completed by the First Wisconsin National 
Bank of Milwaukee, in Milwaukee, Wis., and 
adjacent territory. The purpose was to get at 
the facts and actualities as closely as possible 
and record them for 


Operations are down 25 to 50 percent. The 
spring buying season was simply passed up. 
Shoe retailers now have a fair amount of busi- 
ness but are not ordering yet. Shoe manufac- 
turers carry large stocks of leather. Tanneries 
are full up with stocks, considerably above nor- 
mal. October sales showed marked decreases. 

Textile firms report a decline in new business 
of large proportions. Clothing is quiet. Hosiery 
firms are doing a moderate amount of business. 
Inventories in the textile circles are being 
worked off only gradually. 

Thruout Milwaukee industries, including lum- 
ber and allied interests, there is a disposition 
to sit tight and in general clean house for the 
time of resumed operations in manufacturing, 
jobbing and sales. Most firms have cut down 
excess values to the market figures and taken 
their losses. ‘‘This is felt to be necessary,’’ 
says the report, ‘‘if business is to be ready to 
face new conditions. The efficiency of labor 
is reported to be generally satisfactory. The 
diversified industry of Milwaukee makes it pos- 
sible for a part of those thrown out of work to 
find employment elsewhere. In some plants the 





the benefit of the lum- 
ber, textile and iron in- 
dustries, which are be- 





“HEY, LEGGO!” 





coming more unsettled 
in many cases largely 
because of the grist of 
conflicting rumors and 
reports about business 
conditions, retrogression 
and revival that have 
cropped out increasing- 
ly during the last two 
weeks. 

That these reports, 
many of which are ab- 
surd, are usually found- 
ed on widespread stories 
that drops in prices to 
the consumer are far 
behind actual drops in 
market prices, is indi- 
cated. ‘‘The point is 
made,’’ says the report, 
‘*that until retail prices 
to consumers reflect the 
changes at wholesale, 
the price adjustment 
can not be completed. ’’ 
It is also pointed out 
that price levels can not 
become effective in- 
stantly thru the whole 
course of trade to the 
consumer. 

As the high spots in 
general business condi- 
tions naturally all re- 
fleet themselves on the 
lumber industry, the re- 
port goes into detail on 
some lines. For exam- 
ple it is shown that 
wholesale grocers re- 


. 


Orr in Chicago Tribune, 














port buying as very 

cautious, but there are signs of revival for holi- 
day trade. A source of difficulty is found in 
the tendeney of stock raisers to sacrifice their 
animals because of high feed prices and the de- 
clining tendency in meat, hide and other prices, 
thus all receipts at primary markets are prac- 
tically at the cost of the future. The whole- 
sale dry goods trade is found dull. October 
sales averaged 40 percent less than September 
and 45 pereent less than October, 1919. Manu- 
facturers’ reductions in prices have wiped out 
wholesalers’ profits on goods bought for the 
season. 

In Milwaukee, industrial curtailment aver- 
ages 25 percent. Exceptions are only the heavy 
metal trades and electrical equipment. Candy 
makers are doing well. The number of em- 
ployed has fallen off 30 percent. Inventories 
are lessening but far ahead of last year in 
nearly all lines. 

The shoe manufacturers report lethargic con- 
ditions, having no new orders, and are now 
hopeless of any revival until the retailers clean 
up old stocks and buy next spring for the fall. 


policy of the management is to spread out the 
work so as to avoid releasing any more em- 
ployees than are necessary. The problem of ex- 
port business is now uppermost. Exports must 
be financed by long term credits, which is not 
the province of banks but of investors. The 
differential in exchange is a serious handicap 
to American export trade. Exchange rates have 
recently been going against South America 
also.’’ 





WESTERN NEw York has no forest reserva- 
tion of large size and it is proposed that the 
State acquire a tract of 50,000 acres south of 
the Allegany River and between the Allegany 
Indian Reservation and the State line, princi- 
pally in the towns of Red House and Elko, Cat- 
taraugus County. The move is set on foot by 
the Erie County Society for the Protection of 
Birds, Fish & Game and the Buffalo Society of 
Natural Sciences. It is proposed that the land 
form the nucleus for a western New York forest 
reservation, 


LUMBERMAN’S TRIBUTE TO PATRIOTISM 


The following article, which originally ap- 
peared in the New Age, was written by W. H 
Hassig, who is connected with the Western 
Lumber Co., Butte, Mont., and other of the 
Clark interests in that section: 


THE AMERICAN 


The first American of whom we have any de- 
finite knowledge was the Indian chieftain. He 
lived amid the glories and splendors of a perfect 
day and paid homage to his Creator, and to his 
Creator only, distinguishing our rivers, mountains 
and lakes with names overflowing with spirituality. 
Who can say that he did not catch a glimpse of 
the great underlying, overshadowing, all embracing 
reality when he named a certain beautiful lake 
“The Smile of the Great Spirit”? Note also the 
beauty of these names: Itasca, Minnehaha, Mis- 
sissippi, Yakima and others equally musical. 

With his passing comes our Washington, the 
greatest American, whom Providence left childless 
—perhaps in order that he might be called “The 
Father of his Country.” 

The advent of Washington marks the birth of the 
greatest nation on earth, and its citizenry pledge 
allegiance to one flag and to one republic for which 
it stands, one nation indivisible, with liberty and 
justice to all; and they will voice these immortal 
truths until monarchs and their special privileges 
are relegated to oblivion. 

The American today, in peace or war, is calm in 
defeat, sober in victory. Commanding at all times. 
and irresistible when aroused, he exercises equal 
authority over himself and his fellowmen. He 
realizes that he must live up to his character, 
knowing that America is America, and that she is 
a sun and not a satellite. A citizen, bless God, in 
whose moral and intellectual fiber are ingrained 
the teachings, traditions and aspirations of more 
than a century of national life—a national life 
separate, distinct, exceptional and sublime. 


In his peaceful pursuits he explores the far un- 
known and blazes paths where human feet have 
never trod. The purr of his airplanes is heard 
above the clouds and the propellers of his ships 
stir up the foam of foreign seas; and, with the 
same zeal for his gayer hours, he appears in our 
national games and olympiads. 

He knows the history of our country that, like 
all history, illustrates the might of God and shows 
that human power is in direct proportion to the 
embodiment of right thinking; that He who keeps 
the stars in their orbits, and brin the ever-re- 
turning harvests, can unquestionably shape the 
destiny of man far better than he himself can do 
and that the obligations that he takes for his 
country are never repudiated or laid aside. He 
pays homage to our women, our mothers, wives, 
daughters and sweethearts; considers them his 
peers and accords to them the right of suffrage. 

When Mars, the god of war, threatens the peace 
and domestic tranquillity of his country, he is 
never derelict, but fights to uphold the undying 
traditions of those who have blazed the trail be- 
fore him, and in his breast, like a low Vesuvian 
fire, rumble the words of the super-patriot, “If a 
foreign enemy ever invades our shoes, I will lay 
down my arms never! never! never!’’ 

And when he beholds the Stars and Stripes, 
that Palladium of the Heavens, floating from mast- 
head, factory or capitol, his patriotism stirs him 
to song. The true American knows our national 
songs, and with a sensibility that yearns for en- 
joyment, he sings: 

Oh, say! can you see by the dawn’s early light 
What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s last 
gleaming? 
Also 


Ay. tear her tattered ensign down! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 

And when he comes to join that innumerable 
caravan that moves to that undiscovered country 
from whose bourne no traveler returns, he lies 
down to pleasant dreams; for, whatever his for- 
tunes may have been, he has been willing to play 
them for the verdict of mankind, caring not for 
iron crosses nor for any title that prince or poten- 
tate can bestow upon him, for the song of his life 
is written, yea, burned in the hearts of his country- 
men. 

His Requiem 
Mark his majestic fabric! His a temple 
Sacred by birth, and built by hands divine ; 
His soul’s the deity that lodges there, 
Nor is the pile unworthy of the god. 





¥ ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM PLANNED 


The Illinois chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects has made preliminary plans 
looking toward establishing an architectural 
museum in Chicago, to be housed in the old 
Field Columbian Museum in-Jackson Park. 

If plans are developéd and carried out, the 
old building, which dates back to the World’s 
Fair in Chieago, will be repaired and the large 
galleries will be used for a museum of replicas 
of famous frescoes, doorways, and sculptures. 
A place is to be provided for an exhibit to 
push a perpetual ‘‘own-a-home’’ campaign. 
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North Carolina Pine Millmen Meet Jointly 
With Box Shook Manufacturers’ Association 


NorFOLK, VA., Nov. 22.—A joint meeting of 
the North Carolina Pine Association and the 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufactur- 
ers’ Association was held last Thursday in the 
Monticello Hotel, this city. The meeting was 
presided over by D. O. Anderson, of Marion, 
S. C., and there were about a hundred persons 
in attendance. Some interesting addresses were 
delivered and the meeting was conducive to a 
general better feeling between the members of 
the two associations. 

The first speaker was J. S. Holmes, State 
forester of North Carolina. Mr. Holmes stated 
with reference to timber resources of North 
Carolina that very little could be said author- 
itatively, the only published figures available 
resulting from the Capper resolution. He said 
the net area of pine was 10,700,000 acres, com- 
prising old growth pine 500,000 acres, cutover 
land 3,600,000, restocked land with cordwood 5,- 
400,000, not restocked at all 1,200,000; over 
one-half of the total pine area being restocked 
unsatisfactorily; merchantable stand of pine 
15,000,000,000 feet. The problem now before 
the State is to restock lands satisfactorily. Mr. 
Holmes then briefly outlined the plans of the 
State to solve this problem. He said emphasis 
was due first on prevention of forest fires. His 
department is trying to secure the best kind of 
reproduction at the least cost without interfer- 
ing with legitimate business, and forest experi- 
ment stations had been established to make gen- 
eral investigations. He stated revision of the 
tax laws should be made in favor of timber land 
owners. 

Chas. Hill, general sales manager, Southern 
Pine Sales Corporation, New York City, whose 
subject was ‘‘Relations Between the Lumber 
Manufacturers and Box Makers,’’ stuck to his 
subject only to emphasize that a better way of 
doing business should be inaugurated and the 
old methods of hammering down prices by buyers 
and boosting prices by sellers should be thrown 
into the discard. Something constructive should 
be undertaken so that both sides would under- 
stand the difficulties encountered by each in 
their particular industry and appreciate, for in- 
stance, the fact that lumber can go so low as 
to sell below the cost of production. He said 
it was much better for, sawmills and box plants 
to run every day under constructive methods of 
merchandising lumber than to run part time and 
be shut down part time. Mr. Hill said there 
was a mutuality of interests between the two in- 
dustries represented at the meeting and when 
these were recognized and appreciated every- 
body would be much better off. 

Mr. Jones, State forester of Virginia, said 
that Virginia had a fairly satisfactory forestry 
law and more interest was being taken in the 
movement. He enumerated the plans along for- 
estry lines now being undertaken for preven- 
tion of fires, general educational work in for- 
estry, codperation with private owners of tim- 
berland, showing them how their land can be 
managed with a view to raising a continuous 
crop of timber; general investigations of tim- 
ber resources and conditions; what the timber 
is, where it is ete.; maintenance of small nurser- 
ies for growing of trees for planting altho plant- 
ing is not very essential in Virginia; purchase 
and maintenance of State forests; general pub- 
licity in fire prevention by means of posters etc. 
He also called attention to patrol work done and 
lookout stations built with competent observers 
and telephone connections, and stated much prog- 
ress was being made along this line even with 
the insufficient funds now in hand given both by 
the State and the Federal Government. 

Mr. Anderson next introduced L. F. Powell, 
of D. M. Lea & Son, Richmond, Va., who dis- 
coursed on the ‘‘ Future of the Box Industry in 
This Region.’’ In starting out Mr. Powell said 
he had not confined his thoughts to this region 
as the same principles apply to all sections of 
the United States. He told of the increasing use 
of the wooden box for domestic purposes, citing 

- Government statistics, and predicted that in the 


near future there will be an extraordinarily good 
demand for boxes and shooks from foreign coun- 
tries. 

John M. Gibbs, of the Hollister Lumber Co., 
Hollister, N. C., talked on ‘‘The Visible Supply 
of North Carolina Pine.’’ Mr. Gibbs in a very 
witty speech gave some interesting statistics on 
timber supply ete. He said the total forest area 
of the United States was 464,000,000 acres, rep- 
resenting 2,215,000,000,000 board feet. Members 
of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation owned 58 percent of this amount. Lum- 
ber cut during calendar year 1919 amounted to 
nearly 15 billion feet; that cut by members of 
National association 9,530,000,000 feet or 65 
percent of total cut. Sales for 1920 up to Sept. 
11 were less than shipments by 650,000,000 feet. 
He said that at rate of cut the timber in this 
country would be completely exhausted in 150 
years. Standing timber in the North Carolina 
pine belt was between 55 and 65 billion feet, 
board measure. Members of the pine association 
eut about 14 billion feet annually; those out- 
side cut about one billion feet, showing that the 
timber supply in this wood will last at least 
thirty to thirty-five years longer. 

F. S. Spruill, general counsel of the North 
Carolina Pine Association, closed the meeting 
by advocating strenuously the value of codpera- 
tion by associations as well as individuals and 
deprecated the fact that lumbermen had gotten 
into such a state of mind that they were nearly 
afraid of their own shadows. He thought it was 
the purpose of the Government to give business 
a chance to live now and believed that business 
men would not take undue advantage of this 
change of policy but would codperate cleanly 
for the benefit of the entire country. 


North Carolina Pine Meeting 


NorFo.k, Va., Nov. 22.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the North Carolina Pine Association, 
held Thursday afternoon, showed a good attend- 
ance of lumbermen, who took a keen interest 
in the discussions altho not much business was 
transacted. President G. L. Hume called the 
meeting to order. 

With a view to fostering closer relations be- 
tween the lumbermen and box makers, a motion 
was made and carried that the president of each 
association appoint a committee of two to come 
together and discuss plans for better under- 
standing of the various businesses and also to 
arrange for joint meetings of the two associa- 
tions to be held twice a year. 

The majority of the various standing commit- 
tees had no special reports to make. However, 
A. T. Gerrans when called on for his report on 
forestry and labor drew attention to the ques- 
tion of a code of ethics for lumbermen. He 
stated that a meeting would be called by the 
American Lumber Trades Congress to revise the 
present code if necessary but thought it bad 
policy to have two or three codes in existence. 
He made the following motion: ‘‘That this as- 
sociation objects seriously to having three codes 
of ethics. That the one that was formulated 
with the authority of this association at the time 
should be revised if necessary and brought up 
to date, and that the American Lumber Trades 
Congress have another session to do this.’’ This 
was seconded and carried. 

The following applications for membership 
were then presented and accepted: C. A. Tran- 
tum, Garland, N. C.; 8S. M. Parker Lumber 
Works, Charleston, 8, C.; T. B. Lovelace, Macon, 
Ga.; Samms-Mathews Lumber Co., Hawkinsville, 
Ga.; Medlin & Touchberry, Summerton, 8. C.; 
Hicks Lumber Co., Eufaula, Ala.; J. T. Crute, 
Barhamsville, Va.; Mauney Lumber Co., Lynch- 
burg, 8. C 7 

After some discussion, the officers were in- 
structed to donate $300 from the association’s 
treasury to the building fund of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States as an apprecia- 
tion from the members of the good work done 
by the chamber. 


The meeting decided not to have a monthly 
gathering in December but to hold the next 
monthly meeting in Norfolk on Thursday, 
Jan. 20. 

The following resolution was then presented 
and unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That we, the members of the North 
Carolina Pine Association in regular meeting as- 
sembled do hereby approve the plan proposed by 
the Geological and Economic Survey of North Caro- 
lina and the Virginia State forester to organize- 
forest warden districts for patrol and educational 
work for the prevention of forest fires in eastern 
North Carolina, the lumbermen and landowners co- 
operating with the State, thru individual or com- 


mon agreement, in the financial support of such 
work, 


Resolved, further, That we hereby respectfully 
urge the general assemblies of Virginia, North. 
Carolina and South Carolina, to inaugurate and 
make adequate appropriations for State and co- 
operative forest fire prevention along these or- 
similar lines. 

Some of the South Carolina members called 
attention to the inequality in rates on lumber to: 
points in North Carolina as compared with the 
rates to Virginia cities, stating that they were 
unable to compete in that territory for business 
It was shown that lumber was hauled thru cer- 
tain stations to Norfolk at a lower rate than to- 
these stations. The traffic department was in- 
structed to take up this matter and endeavor to. 
have the situation remedied. 

From informal talks with members gathered 
at the meeting regarding curtailment of produc- 
tion etc., it was ascertained that at present the- 
output of the members was between 35 and 40 
percent of normal but many have signified their 
intention of closing down indefinitely on Dee. 1, 
which will bring the production down to 15 or 
20 percent of normal. 


Pine Box and Shook Men Meet 


NorFOLK, Va., Nov. 22.—The members of the: 
North Carolina Pine Box & Shook Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held a special meeting of their- 
own in the Monticello Hotel Thursday afternoon 
to discuss conditions in the trade etc. The meet- 
ing was called to order by President R. W. Jor- 
dan, of Emporia, Va. 

There were no special subjects to be consid- 
ered and a general talk ensued over trade condi- 
tions in the box industry. It was found that box. 
makers represented were operating on about 
two-thirds capacity. While there has been some: 
shading of prices due to a few manufacturers 
getting shaky, the majority are continuing to: 
base their prices on the general cost of their 
lumber. The future of the shook and box in- 
dustry appears to be good altho in this particular 
region a depression will be encountered due to: 
the reduction in canning crops. Some of the 
shook mills have been able to reduce wages and’ 
labor is more plentiful with them so that they 
are in position to keep more efficient men on 
their rolls. 

The association approved the idea of having 
a committee to confer with a similar committee: 
from the North Carolina Pine Association work- 
ing for better trade relations, and this will be 
appointed soon. 

The shook association passed resolutions simi- 
lar to those adopted by the pine association 
relative to forestry work except that its resolu- 
tion was made to cover all States in which its 
members operate, showing a keen interest in the: 
future of the raw supply. 

The demand for wooden boxes is said to be 
keeping pace with that in the years 1913 and 
1914, despite the displacement that has been 
made by the fiber and other substitute packages: 
in certain lines of trade. A further increase is 
looked for because of -the national advertising 
campaign to be carried on by the national box 
association and the local association here is in: 
hearty sympathy with this campaign. 

—ereorreoreoraeraeaea 

THE LAW can not take the place of the home, 
the school and the church as agencies for moral! 
education. 
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Dec. 1—National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Meeting of 
board of directors, 

Dec. 2—Empire State Forest Products Association, 
Hotel Utica, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 


Dec. 6—Lumber Exchange of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md. Annual. 


Dec. 6-7—Western Forestry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation, Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 
Annual, 


7—Northwestern 
Association, St. Anthony Commercial 
Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Dec. 7-8—Red Cedar Shingle Congress, New Wash- 
ington Hotel, Seattle, Wash. Annual. 
7-10—American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, Forest Products Session, Engineering 
Societies Building, New York City. 


8-10—National Rivers & Harbors Congress, 
Washington, D. C. Annual. 


Dec. 9—Southwestern Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Club, Lumbermen’s Club Rooms, New Orleans, 
La. December meeting. 


Dec. 14—Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, New Ven- 
dome Hotel, Evansville, Ind. Annual, 


Dec. 14—Lumbermen’s Exchange of St. Louis, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual. 


15—Lumbermen’s Club of Tacoma, Tacoma, 
Wash. Annual, 


Dec. 28-80—American Society of Agricultural Engi- 
neers, Hotel Sherman, Chicago. Annual. 


Jan. 12-18—Canadian Lumbermen’s Association, 
Chateau Laurier, Ottawa, Ont. Annual. 


Jan. 13-14—Southern Illinois Retail Lumber Deal- 
ers’ Association, Harrisburg, Ill. Annual. 


Jan. 13-15—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Denver, Colo, Annual. 


14-15—New York Conservation Commission, 
Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. Annual, 


Jan. 18-20—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
West Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. 


Jan. 19-20—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
— Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 
nnual, 


Jan, 20—North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, 
Va. Monthly meeting. 


Jan. 25-27—Associated General Contractors of 
America, New Orleans, La. Annual. 


Jan. 25-27—American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber 
=. Deshler Hotel, Columbus, Ohio. An- 
nual. 


Jan. 26-28—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
the State of New York, Utica, N. Y. Annual. 


Jan. 26-28—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Kansas City, Mo. Annual. 


Jan, 27-28—National Association of Railroad Tie 
Producers, San Francisco, Calif. Annual. 


8-4—Michigan Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
ciation, Pantlind Hotel, 
Annual. 


Feb. 3-4—Michigan Association of Traveling Lum- 
ber & Sash & Door Salesmen, Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Annual, 


Feb. 9-11—Nebraska Lumber Dealers’ Association, 
Rome Hotel, Omaha, Neb. Annual. 


Feb. 9-11—Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association of 
Pennsylvania, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Annual. 


Feb. 10-11—West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Sup- 
ply Dealers’ Association, Fairmont Hotel, Fair- 
mont, W. Va. Annual. 


Feb. 15-17—Wisconsin Retail Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Pfister, Milwaukee, Wis. Annual. 


March 26-April 2— Own Your Home Exposition, 
Chicago. 


April 14-15—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber 
awe Association, Poplar Bluff, Mo. An- 
nual, 


WESTERN FORESTRY ANNUAL 


SPOKANE, WASH., Nov. 20.—The 1921 con- 
vention of the Western Forestry & Conservation 
Association, with an expected attendance of 
one hundred-fifty Pacific coast lumbermen, will 
be held at the Davenport Hotel, this city, Dee. 
6, 7 and 8, it has been announced by C. H. 
Fancher, of the Flewelling & Fancher Timber 
Co. A. L. Flewelling is president of the asso- 
ciation and is now in California arranging some 
of the details of the meeting. The program 
for the convention will center around the dis- 
cussion of fire protection of growing timber 
and old timber yet standing in forests of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, Idaho, California and Mon- 
tana. W. B. Greeley, chief forester of the 
United States, will attend and will discuss the 
conservation of timber in the western States. 
He will also explain the national forestry policy, 
giving views of the Forest Service on the divi- 
sion of Federal, State and private responsibility 
in the preservation of timber. Among other 
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speakers will be Maj. H. H. Arnold, of the 
United States air service; Charles Grubbs, of 
the Lee De Forest Corporation; G. M. Corn- 
well, treasurer of the association; C. 8. Chap- 
man, and others. One afternoon of the conven- 
tion will be turned over to D. T. Mason, of the 
bureau of internal revenue, who will tell of the 
developments in the income and excess profits 
tax situations as they affect the timber industry. 


DATE FOR SOUTHEAST MISSOURI MEET 


FREDERICKTOWN, Mo., Nov. 22.—Secretary J. 
S. N. Farquhar, of the Southeast Missouri Re- 
tail Lumber Dealers’ Association, announces 
that early steps are being taken to prepare an 
interesting program for the annual convention 
of the association which will be held at Poplar 
Bluff on April 14 and 15, 1921. Plans are 
being made to prepare a program that will be 
of great interest with entertainment features 
that are expected to surpass anything heretofore 
attempted. A Hoo-Hoo concatenation will also 
be held in connection with the convention. 


NEW YORK CONSERVATION ANNUAL 
Burrao, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The fourteenth an- 
nual convention of the New York Conservation 
Association will be held at the Hotel Statler, 
Buffalo, Jan. 14 and 15, when it is hoped that 
Senator Fearon will be one of the speakers. 


NORTHWESTERN HARDWOOD ANNUAL 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Nov. 22.—The annual 
meeting of the Northwestern Hardwood Lum- 
bermen’s Association will take place Dee. 7 at 
the St. Anthony Commercial Club rooms in this 
city. Arrangements for the afternoon meeting 
and the entertainment to follow are in the hands 
of the association’s program committee, con- 
sisting of A. H. Barnard, Robert F. Duncan 
and N. C. Bennett. The annual dinner will fol- 
low the business meeting and a vaudeville pro- 
gram is being arranged. 


CANADIAN LUMBERMEN’S ANNUAL 

Orrawa, ONT., Nov. 22.—Secretary Frank 
Hawkins, of the Canadian Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, announces that the thirteenth annual 
convention will be held at the Chateau Laurier, 
this city, on Wednesday and Thursday, Jan. 12 
and 13, 1921. The usual banquet will be held 
Wednesday evening at which a number of ex- 
cellent speakers will be present. Committees 
have been appointed to prepare for the details 
of the convention and further announcement 
will be made as these are completed. A ladies’ 
reception committee has been appointed which 
will look after the women visitors to the con- 
vention. 


TIE PRODUCERS TO MEET 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 20.—E. M. 
Blake, president of the National Association of 
Railroad Tie Producers, this city, announces 
that an important meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the organization has been called for 
Tuesday, Dee. 7, to be held at St. Louis. Among 
matters to be discussed are vital changes to be 
proposed as amendments to the constitution and 
bylaws of the association. The directors will 
discuss also the advisability of adopting some 
form or forms of standardized specifications at 
the coming annual convention to be held in San 
Francisco Jan. 27 and 28, 1921. The redivision 
of the country into new districts for representa- 
tion on future boards of directors will also be 
given consideration. 


MOUNTAIN STATES ANNUAL 
DENVER, CoLo., Nov. 22.—The board of direc- 
tors of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, at its meeting here Nov. 16, de- 
cided to hold the next annual convention of the 
organization in this city on Jan. 13, 14 and 15, 
1921. An exceptionally good program is in 


preparation and the members are looking for- 
ward to this meeting with great pleasure. At 
its close a number will leave for a trip to the 
Pacific Northwest, visiting large cities enroute 
both for educational purposes as well as for 
entertainment and pleasure. Many of the dis- 
tributers of building material in this section 
are not familiar with mill operations nor have 
they any definite idea of the source of supply 
of the products they handle, and it is expected 
that this trip will be a revelation to them. 


EMPIRE STATE ANNUAL PROGRAM 

Irnaca, N. Y., Nov. 22.—The tentative pro- 
gram for the forest policy conference to be 
held at the fifteenth annual convention of the 
Empire State Forest Products’ Association at 
Utica on Dec. 2, has been prepared and is re- 
plete with a number of excellent features. 

The business meeting will be held in the 
morning, followed by an address on ‘‘The Na- 
tion Is Ready for a National Timberland Pol- 
icy’? by B. A. Johnson, of Chicago. At the 
afternoon session, President George N. Ostrand- 
er will discuss ‘‘ The Pulpwood Situation in the 
Northeast.’’ Dean Franklin Moore, of the New 
York State College of Forestry, will talk on 
‘‘The Necessity for Land Classification and 
How It May be Done.’’ Prof. R. S. Hosmer, 
of Cornell University, will discuss proposed tim- 
berland policies and their possible outcome in 
Congress. Warwick Carpenter, of the New 
York State Conservation Commission, will talk 
on the district foresters’ plan for New York 
State. These talks will be followed by a round- 
table discussion of a State forest policy for 
New York and what the proposed legislation 
may involve. The resolutions committee will 
then make its report. 

At the banquet in the evening President 
Ostrander will act as toastmaster. Senator 
Henry S. Sage will deliver an address on 
‘*Water Storage and Water Power.’’ 

The entertainment for this meeting is in the 
hands of a committee consisting of T. J. Wil- 
ber, chairman, W. Clyde Sykes and Franklin 
Moon. The nominations committee consists of 
Frank L. Moore, chairman, Rufus L. Sisson and 
Harry P. Gould. 


RED CEDAR SHINGLE PROGRAM 

SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—J. 8S. Williams, 
secretary of the shingle branch of the West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association, is mapping out 
the program of the fourth annual Red Cedar 
Shingle Congress to be held in the Washing- 
ton Hotel, Seattle, Tuesday and Wednesday, Dee. 
7 and 8. Mr. Williams is able to forecast, an 
extensive array of talent. for the meeting and 
it is expected that the attendance will exceed 
that of former meetings on account of the wide 
interest in the subjects to be discussed. Fore- 
most among them will be the satisfactory ad- 
justment of the differencés between the adher- 
rents of the square pack and the thousand 
pack. While the program is not entirely com- 
plete Mr. Williams announced these numbers: 

An address by Findley M. Torrence, secretar 
of the Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Deal. 
ers, Xenia, Ohio, on ‘‘Codperation-and Trade 
Helps Ohio Dealers Would Like from West 
Coast Manufacturers.’’ 

Hon. W. H. Paulhamus, president of the Puy- 
allup & Sumner Fruit Growers Canning Co., 
will speak on ‘‘ The Lesson of the Berry.’? Mr. 
Paulhamus is widely known in the Pacifie North- 
west as the man who organized the small fruit™ * 
growers and enabled them to realize on millions 
of dollars’ worth of berries which would go'to 
waste except for approved marketing ‘methods. 

Robert Anderson, general manager of Ander- 
son & Sons Co. lumber stores, Logan, Utah, 
will speak on the subject of ‘‘Much Has Been 
Done But There Is Much Yet To Do.’? . 

J. A. Swalwell, president of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, also chairman of the 
northwestern products committee of the Seattle 
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Over 1,000,000 feet of 


ARDWOOD 
FLOORING 


in Chicago warehouse for quick local shipment, 
any quantity, anywhere, embracing Oak, Maple, 
Beech and Birch flooring. 





Showing 3” Oak Flooring Wrapped for 
Local Shipments. 
Every foot of our flooring is guaranteed for quality and 
milling; you and your customers satisfied. 

All 5¢” Oak Flooring is carefully wrapped in heavy 
paper, free of charge, to prevent damage in transit and 
at the job. 

Any quantity —any time 
from our ChicagoWarehouse. 


STORAGE FOR DRESSED 
LUMBER AND FLOORING 


Ege we 
E. BARTHOLOMEW. MANAGER. 
3622-3628 SOUTH MORGAN ST., TEL. BOULEVARD 830 











if tt’s 


POPLAR 


Wire Case-Fowler 


Case-Fowler Lumber Co. 
MACON, GEORGIA. 


We are Equipped to Resaw and Surface 


J. H. Mackelduff, Manager 
General Sales Office, 512-13 Pennsylvania Bidg., 
Phone, Spruce 1593. Philadelphia, Pa. 


e St. Louis : 
J. J. Bertholet. Wm 


30 Hemming St. Railway Exchange, 
Boston, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago 


James N. Woodbury, 
11 S. La Salle St. 
Chicago, Tl. 
Phone, State 9022. 


The Largest Poplar Mill in the World. 


New England 











x Hardwood 
Lumber 


Boyd-Ryburn 
Manufacturers Lumber Company 


BRISTOL, VA. 
L 








‘Warren Ross Lumber Company 


Band Mil’ Jamestown, N. Y. 


Weare running our ool d d 
continuously, manufac- Har 
turing all kinds of wo0 S 


And maintain a complete stock here, we 
also ship direct from the mill all kinds of 











Northern and Southern Hardwoods, also Mahogany 


Chamber of Commerce, will discuss ‘‘ The Needs 
of the Industry from a Banker’s Viewpoint.’’ 

A topic of exceptional interest at the present 
moment will be developed by E. G. MceMicken, 
general passenger manager of the Pacific Coast 
Steamship Co., who will talk on ‘‘ The Possibili- 
ties of Water Shipment of Shingles to the Gulf 
and Atlantic Coasts.’’ 


Lloyd Spencer, a local newspaper man, will 
give an address in a humorous vein. 


Foster LaBar, ‘field operator for the Stearng 


Salt & Lumber Co., Ludington, Mich., will dis- 
cuss ‘‘Getting the Proper Viewpoint.’’ 

A. 8. Kerry, president of the Kerry Timber 
Co., Kerry, Ore., will talk on ‘‘ Promoting Better 
Relations Between Logger and Manufacturer.’’ 


EVANSVILLE CLUB TO PLAN OUTING 

EVANSVILLE, IND., Nov. 23.—The regular 
monthly meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s 
Club will be held at the New Vendome Hotel 
on Tuesday night, Dec. 14. Officers for the 
coming year will be elected and installed at 
this meeting and plans for the annual outing of 
the club will be informally discussed. 


CLEVELAND BUILDERS HOLD ANNUAL 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 20.—At the annual 
meeting of the Builder’s Exchange of Cleve- 
land this week the purpose of two measures in- 
troduced by him and now pending in Congress 
were explained by Senator William M. Calder, 
of New York, chairman of the Senate special 
committee on reconstruction, which has been 
holding a hearing in Cleveland. One of these 
bills provides for the establishment of home 
loan banks, and the other exempts from Federal 
taxation the income on mortgages to the amount 
of $40,000. 

Secretary E. A. Roberts, of the exchange, 
told of plans for holding a great building show 
in Cleveland in the fall of 1921. 

The new officers of the exchange are: Presi- 
dent, George Donley; vice president, William 
Dunbar; treasurer, E. C. Work; secretary, E. 
A. Roberts; assistant secretary, J. M. Schultz. 


MILLWORK ESTIMATORS’ CLUB MEETS 

Detroit, Micu., Nov. 22.—About fifty were 
present at the regular monthly meeting of the 
Detroit Millwork Estimators’ Club held here at 
the Fort Shelby Hotel on the evening of Nov. 
18. The meeting marked the inauguration of 
a series of six lectures to be given by George 
H. Most, sales director of the Millwork Cost 
Information Bureau of Chicago. The lectures 
are to cover the various phases of millwork 
estimating and cost keeping and also the cor- 
rect surveying of millwork from architects’ 
blueprints. 

By unanimous vote the club decided to hold a 
theater party on the evening of Dec. 2 to be 
followed by an informal gathering at the offices 
of the Detroit Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion. 


DISCUSS CO-OPERATIVE SALES PLAN 

Tacoma, WASsH., Nov. 20.—Discussion of 
plans for the organization of a codperative 
sales system among the mills of Tacoma and 
vicinity occupied most of the regular session of 
the weekly meeting of the Lumbermen’s Club 
of Tacoma held Nov. 17. President Ernst Dolge 
read a plan drawn up by John C. Buchanan, of 
the North End Lumber Co. Mr, Buchanan was 
not able to be present and his scheme was de- 
tailed in a letter to Everett G. Griggs, presi- 
dent St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and read 
by Mr. Dolge. 

The difficulties of forming such an organiza- 
tion were pointed out by Mr. Buchanan and his 
suggestions for overcoming them were included. 
A general discussion of the proposal followed 
but no decision was reached. It was decided 
to invite a number of prominent agency men to 


discuss the matter at the annual dinner of the ~ 


A carpenter, whose name has not yet been an- 
nounced, will talk on improvements a carpenter 
thinks can be made in the shingle industry. 

There will be one or two others on the pro- 
gram of the congress. The session will be called 
to order by President E. C. Miller. 


RETAIL DIRECTORS MEET 
Detroit, Micu., Nov. 23.—The directors of 


-. the National Retail Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
“Atm, held an executive meeting here today at 
which 


plans were laid and discussed whereby 
the activities and usefulness of the association 
may be broadened. The association is making 
real progress, the directors feel, and can well 
afford to increase its activities. 





club to be held December 15. The matter was 
laid over until after the annual meeting. 

The meeting closed with a short discussion of 
market conditions to which nearly all those 
present contributed. It was the consensus that 
little improvement could be expected until after 
the first of the year. Most of the mills still 
operating will shut down about Dec. 15 and re- 
main closed until after the holidays. 

Among those who spoke were James G. New- 
begin, of the Foster-Newbegin Lumber Co.; 
Thomas J. Handforth, Lindstrom-Handforth 
Lumber Co.;- Karl B. Kellogg, Ship Lumber 
Mill Co.; W. Yale Henry, Clear Fir Lumber 
Co.; Lee Doud, Defiance Lumber Co.; Everett 
G. Griggs, St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; 
Paul Johns, Waterway Mill Co.; Vaughan Mor- 
rell, American Wood Pipe Co. 


WELCOME WHOLESALERS’ OFFICERS 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 22.—The Birming- 
ham Wholesale Lumbermen’s Club was given a 
very delightful surprise on Nov. 19 by a visit 
from J. H. Burton, president of the American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, and L. R. Put- 
man, directing manager. The two visitors were 
only in the city a few hours and the club enter- 
tained at a banquet in their honor in the rooms 
of the Old Colony Club. Due to this unexpected 
meeting, which was largely attended, the local 
elub will in all probability change the date for 
the annual election of officers from Nov. 26 
to the second week in December. 

Mr. Burton and Mr. Putman both discussed 
the purposes of the American Wholesale Lumber 
Association and invited the Birmingham men 
to become members. 


CONSTITUTION OR LEGISLATION? 


New Or.Leans, La. Nov. 22.—Solomon 
Wolfe, New Orleans attorney and tax expert, 
was the principal speaker at the Lumbermen’s 
Club luncheon last week, and took for his theme 
the new constitution for Louisiana which will 
be drafted by convention early next year. Mr. 
Wolff argued for a brief and compact consti- 
tution, containing nothing that can properly be 
dealt with by the State legislature. Secretary 
J. C. Cremer, of the Allied Building Council, 
took issue with him. The council and its affili- 
ated organizations, the General Contractors’ 
Association and the Contractors & Dealers 
Exchange, have adopted resolutions urging con- 
stitutional ordinances for the establishment of 
a State housing commission with power to con- 
demn property unfit for use, the exemption of 
wage earners’ homes from taxation, and the 
separation of land from improvements on the 
assessment rolls, with a lower rate of taxation 
on improvements than upon the land. Mr. 
Cremer contended that unless the projects 
favored by the organizations for which he spoke 
were embodied in the organic law, some other 
provision in that document might be construed 
by the courts to prevent their adoption by the 
legislature. 


THE LEAVES of the Kentucky coffee tree are 
useful as fly poison, and the leaves of Jamaica 
dogwood in Florida for stupefying fish. 
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Cypress Semiannual Reports Tell of Progress 


JACKSONVILLE, Fua., Nov. 20.—The various 
reports submitted at the semiannual meeting 
of the Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ <As- 
sociation held here on Wednesday, Nov. 17, con- 
stitute a most creditable record of constructive 
endeavor in behalf of the industry during the 
period which they cover. (A full telegraphic 
report of this meeting appeared on page 79 
of the Nov. 20 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN.—EpiIToR:) These reports follow in full: 


Report of the Treasurer 


This is a semiannual report, indicating receipts 
and expenditures during the first half of the fiscal 
year, which ends Oct. 31. The receipts, including 
balance as of May 1, et; aggregated $114,167.32; 
expenditures were $112 732.29, leaving a balance 
on hand Nov. 1, 1920, of $1, 435.03. This does not 
include petty cash balances of $400 each main- 
tained in three banks, or a total of such accounts 
of $1,200. 

These figures, of course, include all of the 
money passing thru the treasurer’s hands, with 
the exception of the freight claim collections, and 
are not an exact indication of the receipts and 
expenditures of the association itself. For in- 
stance, there was a return of the Lumbermen’s 
Welfare Fund, amounting to $5,032.53, which was 
both received and distributed back on the orders 
of those of the members who had participated in 
this fund. There is also an item of advertising 
in which a number of members participate and 
which, for the sake of convenience to these mem- 
bers, is collected and paid out by the association. 
This statement, therefore, includes more money 
than was received and disbursed for the account 
of the association. 


Report of Committee on Insurance 


At the annual meeting last May this department 
reported certain activities of the Louisiana Fire 
Prevention Bureau toward a revision of the saw- 
mill and planing mill schedule which would ma- 
terially reduce the rates of the stock companies 
on many of our Louisiana properties. However, 
before adopting this new schedule it was decided 
to submit the entire matter to the other insurance 
rating bureaus operating in the southern States. 
This action, while delaying results in Louisiana, 
was particularly gratifying to us as we have con- 
sistently worked toward securing a uniform sched- 
ule applying to all of our mills. 

A few months ago representatives of the rating 
bureaus in the southern States met in New Or- 
leans to go into this problem. We were not in- 
vited to attend this meeting, but we learned that 
the action of the Louisiana Fire Prevention 
Bureau was favorably received. However, as is 
usual with such problems, various committees have 
to pass on them before action is taken, and we 
are sorry we can not report that new rates have 
been adopted. The matter is active at this time, 
with indications that final and favorable action 
will be taken within the next few weeks. 

Statistics gathered at our summer and fall 
visits to all of our mills show a lower average 
rate than has applied during any year since the 
organization of this department. This is due to a 
substantial reduction in rates at a few of the 
mills, and to the final elimination of the 10 per- 
cent war emergency increase on all policies. The 
following tables comparing the last year with 
previous: years on which we have data are sub- 


mitted: 
Total Total 
Insurance Premium 
$244,585.94 
261,89 


Average 


’ a) 
+ 22,675,227 319, 801. ef 


The total amount of insurance carried by the 
different kinds of insurance companies is as fol- 


Percent 
45-1/2 
48-1/2 
54-4/5 
ee 57-2/5 1,670 
RODD: aoc ee. Ay ‘682, ‘O33 60-3/10 3, 702, 368 

The average rate on lumber yards for the last 
year was 1.03, as against 1.085 for 1919 and 1.191 
in 1916. The average rate on plants (in which is 
included all values except lumber yards) was 1.954 
for 1920, as compared with 2.026 in 1919 and 
2.108 in 1916. 

From the above it can be seen that insurance 
conditions among our mills are sound, and im- 
proving. With the exception of one fire, which 
octurred after the member had resigned from the 
association and on which we have no data, we 
have no serious losses to report. Inspection of 
the properties showed the usual care and cleanli- 
ness in most instances. Fire prevention thru 
cleanliness is of supreme importance and we urge 
your continued diligence in keeping premises clean 
and fire-fighting apparatus in perfect condition. 

A subject of considerable interest to all of us 
at this time is that of insurance to cover employ- 
ers’ liability and workmen’s compensation. eor- 

a’s new compensation law goes into effect the 

rst of next year, and it is expected that Florida 
will pass such a law in the very near future. 


Mutual 
0 


Percent 
2 


q- 12° 


Recent amendments to the Louisiana law have 
created much interest in that State. 

As you know, the rate on compensation insur- 
ance on sawmills is high and a number of our 
mills have for years been carrying their own in- 
surance by setting aside 1 percent of their pay- 
rolis. This amount has been sufficient to meet all 
claims, including doctors’ fees and hospital bills. 
In these mills the hazards are well guarded and 
the accident record is good. It is stated by some 
that employees do not make claims for slight ac- 
cidents, nor do foremen permit such claims when 
they know their employers are carrying their own 
insurance. Data submitted by one of our mem- 
bers shows an annual saving by using this method 
of $17,500, or about 75 percent. Another mill 
shows a saving of approximately $11,000, or 85 
percent. In obtaining these figures we used rates 
enforced by the larger stock companies, which 
rates, however, are subject to some reduction after 
inspection of premises if conditions are good. They 
are also subject to reduction on “experience” after 
policy has been in force eighteen months. 

We are not prepared to recommend that you 
adopt the method outlined above, tho it has worked 
out successfully in at least six cases on which we 
have data. An unusual accident resulting in a 
number of fatalities might upset these figures. 
We are, however, giving this subject considerable 
study and shall be glad to go into it with any 
member interested. 

We have subscribed to Best’s casualty service 
and are prepared to give members reports on any 
of the casualty companies. 


Report on Railroad Transportation 


In submitting herewith a short memorandum of 
the workings of our traffic department for the 
semiannual period ending Oct. 31, we are inclined 
to the belief that so far as the freight rate situa- 
tion is concerned our members, who are the ones 
called upon to pay the greatly increased trans- 
portation charges, are about as well informed as 
are we as to what has happened during the last 
few months. The Jong heralded advance has oc- 
curred, as all of us knew would be the case, and 
without discussing the merits of this advance 
another burden was added to business in general. 

In the process of bringing about this advance 
in rates there were many territorial and other 
questions involved which called for rather numer- 
ous. changes in rulings on the part of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and, while our traffic 
department was making every effort to issue rate 
books covering the cypress situation, there were 
delays because of the ironing out of conflicting 
rulings which, in one case, caused us to reset the 
type for our rate book three separate times on a 
large and important territory before the situation 
became settled. There may be further rulings and 
changes affecting certain territories, but at the 
present time these are not apparent and we be- 
lieve the rate book as at present in effect will, 
in the main, hold good for some time to come. 

As a result of the very radical changes made 
and the complications resulting therefrom our 
members can expect a very marked increase in the 
percentage of their shipments moving thru to desti- 
nation with incorrect charges assessed. Our 
freight claim department, therefore, will show a 
large increase in importance until all railroad 
clerks have entirely forgotten things as they were 
and have established in their minds things as they 
are. Another matter in connection with claims is 
that adjustments at present are not as easily 
brought about and there are delays of a more seri- 
ous nature than were apparent a few months ago. 
Our constant effort is to bring about a rapid ad- 
justment of claims and we have prided ourselves 
in our success in these efforts, but in our opinion 
it will be many months before the machinery un- 
der the new rates is so adjusted that the turnover 
of claims will be reasonably rapid. The handling 
of claims under the United States Railroad Ad- 
ministration was not simple or rapid and there are 
still pending a great many claims which that ad- 
ministration is apparently postponing, despite the 





Inter 


Insurance Percent Lloyds 
46 4 1 


6,945,366 3/5 344/900 





fact that the roads have been returning to their 
owners. 

We believe we are in much better shape than 
ever before to handle cases of car shortage and 
embargoes because of some working arrangements 
we now have which will facilitate the handling of 
such matters. We, therefore, again suggest greater 
coéperation on the part of our members, as we 
are sure we can help them. 

We can report progress in a number of new 
directions of traffic work which has not before 
been attempted by us and concerning which we are 
not quite ready to report in detail. 


A Resoitution 


WHEREAS, The Southern Cypress Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, convened in its semiannual ses- 
sion of 1920 at Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 17, recog- 
nizing the value of those items of human 
acquaintance which go to make up the whole of 
happiness, and which are in no sense to be meas- 

in columns of figures which add up in dollars 





Fire Insurance 


Service 


Through the Department 
of 


Inspections and Surveys 


Is Included in Premiums 


Paid to 


The Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. of Mansfield, Ohio. 


The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance 
Co. of Boston, Mass. 


The Indiana Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Indian- 
apolis, Ind. 
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The Pennsylvania Lumbermens 
Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Central Manufacturers Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Van Wert, Ohio 


Write for Details 
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Every Lumberman 


whether he buys or sells lumber 
has daily need for my yearly 


Demurraége 
CGalendar 


At a glance it gives you a check on railroad 
bills. By detecting one day’s overcharge it 
will pay for itself many times over. En- 
dorsed by lumber traffic men to ‘“‘meet a 
need that is general’’. 


Twelve months calendar postpaid 
—money back if not satisfied. $1.00 


M. G. KOON, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








Topographical 
Maps and 
R. R. Surveys 


WINTERTIME is 
nearly here—Is your 
job prepared and 
planned to meet it? 


T. G. Masterson 


(Formerly Chief Engineer Kirby Lbr. Co.) 
606 Common St.. NEW ORLEANS, LA. 








Same as 


Webster 


THE RED BOOK 


For the credit standing of 
all lumber trade. 


Collections a Specialty. 
Lumbermen’s Credit Association 











CHICAGO Est. 1876 NEW YORK 
Your 


PLAN ruure HOME NOW 


Send for Stillwell Building Books with Economy P.ans 
of new California Styles suitable for am 
climate. Famous for comfort and beauty. 

“Representative Cal. Homes’’ 5; 
Plans—6 to 10 Rooms-$1. “The 
oe, New Colonials’’60 Plans-5 to 12 
2 Rooms$1.""W. jungalows” 
mem 60 one-story 5S to 7 Rooms- $1. 

, SPECIAL OFFER. Send $2.50 fo 
all 3 above books and get book of 80Special Plans, also Garage 
folder FREE. EXTRA—43 “Little Bungalows” 3 to6 Rooms—50c 

Money back if not sotished. 
E. W. STILLWELL & CO., Architects, 363 Calif. Bldg., Los Angeles 


An Accurate Tally 


in these days is more important to Lumber Buyers and 
Sellers than ever before. Lumber costs more and 
mistakes cost money. 

THE SELF CALCULATING TALLY SHEET 
completely eliminates errors, facilitates billing, saves 
time and shows total footage at a glance. Every lum- 
ber manufacturer, dealer and user should have it. 

Sample sheet and prices on request. 


J. B. Crawford & Co., 13,8, Rel s 














and cents; and realizing that it is not all of life 
to have lived, but the greatest achievement of life 
to leave behind in the hearts of men fond mem- 
ories of those who have gone before, and trans- 
lating this thought into specific statement, be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we hold in esteem for all re- 
maining time our close association with the late 
John Wilbert, of Plaquemine, La.; and that while 


his highest ambition was to be a plain citizen 
and one of the people we consider his death to 
have created a vacancy in the hearts of all men 
who knew him; and that we have described in 
only a meagre sense his loss to us in this expres- 
sion of our sentiments to all his kindred and 
friends, and especially and particularly to his im- 
mediate family to whom we hand, appropriately 
engrossed, this word picture of our regard. 





Activities of Lumber Associations 


OPPOSES INDIVIDUAL BRANDING 

CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 20.—At a largely 
attended meeting last evening, District No. 1, 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, de- 
clared its opposition to the practice of individual 
branding of lumber, that is the branding by 
firms or companies, which it was declared, was 
against trade ethics and not in the interest of 
the retailer. Branding by associations after 
official inspections was declared to be in the in- 
terest of the trade and was excepted in the 
action of the meeting. 

Another resolution adopted declared in favor 
of the open shop in all industries. 

Secretary W. Percy Hunter announced a 3344 
percent reduction of prices on composition roof- 
ing and shingles, which he said had taken effect 
since the last meeting. He also announced that 
there has been an average reduction of lumber 
prices of approximately 40 percent since the 
readjustment of wholesale prices began. 


BOX MEN CONFER 


SEATTLE, WaAsH., Nov. 20.—Box manufac- 
turers belonging to the box department of the 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association met Fri- 
day at the New Washington Hotel, on call issued 
by W. C. Strong, secretary of the box depart- 
ment. There was a representative attendance. 
Neil Cooney, of the Grays Harbor Commercial 
Co., Aberdeen, presided, and conducted a meet- 
ing that it is conceded will benefit the industry. 
The manufacturers present favored standardiza- 
tion work, and in particular they approved a 
schedule which will be issued by Mr. Strong, 
designed to cover the best methods of nailing 
boxes together. This schedule will be sent to 
the buyer of boxes, with emphasis placed on 
the importance of proper nailing in order to 
insure the output of box factories standing the 
necessary strain that is placed upon boxes in 
transit. 


FAVOR WATER TRANSPORTATION 


PorTLAND, OrE., Nov. 20.—The Willamette 
Valley Lumbermen’s Association met here to- 
day for an informal discussion of conditions, 
and at luncheon after the meeting heard H. L. 
Hudson, traffic manager for the Port of Port- 
land, talk on the importance of water transpor- 
tation in relation to the lumber industry and 
particularly as to its significance to the interior 
mills which so far have had to rely largely upon 
rail facilities. 

Reports at the business meeting indicated that 
nearly half of the mills of the Willamette Val- 
ley are down and that of the others a great 
many are operating on short, time, some working 
four days a week, eight hours and others work- 
ing six hours six days a week. 

Mr. Hudson explained to the lumbermen that 
there are now several steamers operating regu- 
larly between Portland and Atlantic coast ports 
and that more are to be added, that the problem 
now confronting the lumber shippers is facili- 
ties for storage and distribution from the port 
of destination but that at various points stor- 
age yards are to be established and the ques- 
tion of rates covering distribution is up for 
consideration. 

As for the export trade in lumber, he ex- 
plained that there are now several lines operat- 
ing between Portland and the Orient and that 
a Japanese line is to be added soon to this serv- 
ice, that the Japanese are going to buy lumber 
here in parcel lots and ship in response to the 
demand rather than lay up stocks in Japan, and 
he looks for this to become a big outlet for 
Willamette Valley lumber. 

R. L. Mills, of the Charles K. Spalding Log- 
ging Co., president of the association, presided 


at the luncheon which had been arranged by 
Traffic Manager F. G. Donaldson, of the asso- 
ciation, and was what the members declared a 
real pre-war days affair in regard to the 
‘Seats.’ 

In conclusion Mr. Donaldson stated that he 
looked upon the water transportation question 
as the one of greatest importance, and he an- 
nounced his plan of calling all of the lumber- 
men of Oregon together in the near future to 
discuss every angle of the matter. 


CANADIAN WHOLESALERS MEET 


TorRonTO, ONT., Nov. 22.—The regular month- 
ly meeting of the Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, Toronto, which was held on Nov. 
19, was the best attended and most representa- 
tive in character of any during the three years’ 
history of the organization. No less than sev- 
enty were in attendance. Alex. Gordon reported 
for the membership committee, stating that 
there were now forty firms in the association. 

Roy Halliday, of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., 
gave an interesting address on ‘‘ Transporta- 
tion, Routing and Shipments of Lumber,’’ pre- 
senting many practical pointers on how to pick 
the best routes and get lowest freight rates. 

H. G. McDermid reported for the bureau of 
information and short addresses were given by 
John Hall, of Toronto, Canadian representative 
of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., Columbus, 
Ohio; Bert Fonger, of J. G. Cane & Co., Toron- 
to; T. N. Phillips, of Timms, Phillips & Co., 
Vancouver, B. C.; and T. R. Dunn, of the Dunn 
Lumber Co., Winnipeg, Man., who stated that 
the wholesalers had a flourishing organization 
in that city. 

Chairman A. C. Manbert then introduced A. 
L. Boyd, of Toronto, manager of the Sheldon 
School of Salesmanship, who gave a stirring 
address on ‘‘The Personal Element in Busi- 
ness,’’ which was well received. 

More of the social element is being intro- 
duced in the meetings, and during the evening 
there were several choruses and solos. It has 
been decided to have special addresses at each 
session of the association dealing with sub- 
jects directly or indirectly related to the lumber 
business. 


TO SHIP BY WATER TO EAST 

SEATTLE, WaASH., Nov. 20.—At the wholesal- 
ers’ luncheon held in Seattle, Thursday, Nov. 
18, there was a good attendance composed of 
representative wholesalers and manufacturers 
W. H. Oliver, of the Seattle Cedar Co., was 
ealled to the chair and presided. The general 
discussion developed the fact that the price of 


- eedar logs had fallen off to some extent; that 


a good many of the larger logging camps on 
the Coast had closed down; and that the labor 
situation indicates a reduction in wages soon. 

Charles B. Floyd, of the Pacific Coast Ship- 
pers’ Association, was asked what development 
had shown during the week in the matter of 
water transportation. He replied that the Pa- 
cific Packing Co. had reported to his office as 
having closed a deal with the Government for 
nearly all of the wood ships now lying in Lake 
Union, and that workmen were being put on 
these boats to enlarge the hatches so that they 
could conveniently handle lengths up to 40 
feet. The boats would be equipped as lumber 
barges and be operated in connection with steel 
seagoing tugs between the west Coast and the 
Atlantic seaboard. It is also understood that 
the officers of this company have given out that 
they will be in position to make a rate on lum- 
ber of around $18.50. Mr. Floyd also reported 
that the lumber people in British Columbia are 
very much interested in water transportation 
and are seeking ways to avail themselves of this 
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method, even to chartering vessels for full cargo 
‘shipment. 

It was also reported that there was a rumor 
that the railroad people were contemplating a 
lower rate to Atlantic seaboard and Central 
Freight Association territory, the assurance be- 
ing given that an adjustment in freight rates 
~would soon follow. 


SOUTHERN MILLWORK ANNUAL 


ATLANTA, GA., Nov. 22.—The sixteenth an- 
nual convention of the Southern Sash, Door & 
Millwork Manufacturers’ Association was held 
‘at the Piedmont Hotel on Wednesday and 
‘Thursday of last week. The attendance was 
good, about fifty firms in eight States being 
represented. P. F. Conway, Danville Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., Danville, Va., was elected 
president, succeeding the late William M. Otis. 
Mr. Conway has been vice president for a num- 
‘ber of years and a member of the association 
practically from its organization. Nine new 
members were elected to the association. On 
Wednesday evening there was a Hoo-Hoo con- 
eatenation, twenty-three kittens, including Sec- 
retary-treasurer C. B. Harman, being initiated. 

The report of the secretary- -treasurer showed 
very satisfactory progress, including a 33% per- 
cent increase in membership and an increase of 
100 percent in revenue. 

In concluding his report Secretary-treasurer 
‘Harman referred very feelingly to the intimate 
relations existing for a long period between him- 
self and the late president, following which a 
resolution was passed expressing the deep sense 
of loss felt by the association in the untimely 
death of Mr. Otis, his unselfish and tireless 
efforts in behalf of the millwork industry, and 
sympathy with the family. 

Other resolutions adopted endorsed the plan 
of the Georgia School of Technology for a spe- 
cial department to serve the millwork industry 
of the South; opposed any change in standards 
of weights and measures, and expressed the ap- 
preciation of the association of the efficient work 
of Secretary-treasurer Harman. 

Thursday morning a very interesting and in- 
‘structive address on ‘‘Kiln Drying and Glu- 
ing’’ was delivered by David Buchan, of the 
Willingham-Tift Lumber Co., who has recently 
completed a course of instruction at the Forest 
Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. 

At the open forum discussion of conditions 
held Thursday afternoon a large proportion of 
the members were inclined to the opinion that a 
reduction of wages is necessary at this time. 
‘Some held that wages of skilled mechanics, regu- 
lar men who were disposed to speed up produc- 
tion and deliver a full day’s work, should not be 
reduced, but lower wages for common labor 
were deemed necessary by all. It was the con- 
sensus that new construction will come in with a 
rush following the first of the year. Everyone 
thought that purchases of lumber at present 
prices were good investments. 

The following officers and directors were 
elected: 

President—P. F. Conway, een Va. 

First vice president—E. M. Oettinger, Greens- 


boro, N. C. 
Second vice president—E. BE. Mack, Thomasville, 


Mifbeceotary- -treasurer—C,. B. Harman, Atlanta, = 

Directors—L. Ray, Memphis, Tenn. ; B. 
bert, Farmville, Va.; A. S. Parker, High Bont 

(.; L. C. Fischer, Charleston, 8. C.; George 
B. Toale, Augusta, Ga.; s-W. Wimberly, Rome, 
Ga.; J. 8. Patillo, Atlanta, Ga.; P, Paddison, 
West Palm _— Fla.; J. F. Coin Mont- 
gomery, Ala.; M. Enochs, Jackson, Miss.; C. P. 
Bell, Monroe, La. ; —o Steves, jr., San Antonio, 
‘Tex. ; Theodore Abeles, Little Rock, Ark. 

The association will hold its next convention 
at Memphis, Tenn., in February, 1921. 


LAKE CHARLES CONCATENATION 


LAKE CHARLES, LA., Nov. 22.—Last Tuesday 
the local Hoo-Hoo entertained at their 
concatenation a host of visiting jumbermen 
from all parts of the country and incidentally 
initiated a large number of kittens. Following 
a lively and thoroly humorous parade which was 
staged at 8:09 in the evening the initiation 
‘ceremonies were performed at the Elk’s Lodge 
an hour later. After the initiation the new 
members and the visiting delegates were ten- 
dered a banquet at the Majestic Hotel. 


The banquet was presided over by C. P. Mon- 
day, toastmaster, Junior Hoo-Hoo of the local 
nine. Addresses were delivered by H. J. Miller, 
of Seattle, Wash., former Snark of the Uni- 
verse; B. R. Moses, Lake Charles, Vicegerent 
Snark for this district; Maurice Rosenthal 
and Sidney Harris; H. D. Curry, of Leesville; 
James G. Simpson; J. F. Carrol, Alexandria, 
and H. R. Isherwood, St. Louis, Mo., secretary- 
treasurer of the order. 


A HOO-HOO CORRECTION 


CLARKSBURG, W. VA., Nov. 22.—In the Nov. 
13 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, page 82, 
was printed a list of Hoo-Hoo’s new Vice- 
gerents as appointed by Snark L. M. Tully, 
in which C. E. Gay, Vicegerent Snark for the 
West Virginia district, was shown as being con- 
nected with L. O. Smith & Co. This is in error 
as Charles E. Gay has not been connected with 
L. O. Smith & Co. for some years and for the 
last four years has been connected with the 
Henderson Bros. Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler, of this city. 


TEXAS CORPORATION CHARTERED 


BEAUMONT, TeEx., Nov. 23.—The secretary of 
State has issued a charter to the Southern Land 
& Lumber Co., of Beaumont, with a capital 
stock of $100,000. The incorporators are J. L. 
Lyons, P. E. Hammons and R. S. Barber, all 
of Beaumont. The directorate will include T. 
E. McNamara and W. F. Cates, of Beaumont, 
and J. H. Holleman, of Lake Charles. 

Several weeks ago these parties purchased a 
mill site in the west end of Beaumont and made 
every preparation to begin the construction of 
a hardwood mill, but delayed taking action on 
account of the condition of the lumber market. 


PIPE BUSHINGS OF STANDARD PIPE 
[Copyright, 1920, by W. F. Schaphorst] 

It is a good thing to know that bushings can 
be made out of standard pipe. Many pipe 
fitters don’t know that it can be done. Or, if 
they know that it can be done they don’t know 
the correct size of drill to use for tapping. I 
have always known that it can be done and 
have occasionally made bushings out of pipe, 
but each time I found it necessary to first look 
into my handbook for the drill size to use and 
that is so much trouble that it is frequently 
easier to go to the store and buy a new bushing. 
Recently, tho, it has been very difficult to buy 
bushings in stores on account of shortage of 
all pipe fittings, hence I feel that the follow- 
ing information should be of much value. I 
have collected all of the data together for all 
bushings that can be made out of ordinary 
sizes of extra heavy and double extra heavy 
piping. 

To bush from %4 inch to % inch, for exam- 
ple, get a piece of %4-inch extra heavy pipe 
sufficiently long for cutting the outside thread. 
Then cut the end off to the desired length, drill 
or ream with a 21/64-inch drill (diameter of 
drill 0.328 inch) and then tap with a %-inch 
pipe tap. That’s all there is to it. 

The table enclosed tells the complete story 
for all ordinary sizes. Note that in one case, 
%-inch to 14-inch, the internal diameter of 
36-inch extra heavy pipe is such that no drill- 
ing is necessary. Also note that in bushing 
from % inch to % inch, either extra heavy or 
double extra heavy piping can be used. The 
table follows: 

To Bush Use This Use fag 

From 


Size of Pipe Size Drill o amer 
Boe el Drill= ose3" 


1%” Drill=1.125” 
Drill=1.125” 


Drill=4.187” 


* Extra heavy. t Double extra heavy. 





Boost Your Oak 
Flooring Sales 


with Cromar, the patented brand 
that is completely finished and 
ready to use when laid. Sells fast 
for laying over old floors because 
it takes only one day to a room. 


Cromar 
Finished 
Oak 
Flooring 


is a high quality product with 

nine distinct advantages over un- 

finished flooring. A more durable, 

more beautiful finish. Less work, 

less cost for carpenter. Back coated to prevent 

warping and carefully protected against damage 

in storage and transit—eee illustration. Now being 
i by architects. 





STRAP IRON BAND 





Write for booklets 


The Crooks- 
Dittmar Co. 


Williamsport, 
Penn. 








Here’s a Dandy Mitten 


Lumbermen 
only 
$3.00 Per Dozen 


No. 159 — Men's 
heavy tick mitten, 
padded and quilt- 
ed, knit wrist, best 
quality. 

Per Dozen. .. $3.00 


Progress Mfg. Co. 


Racine, Wis. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


Frederick Lemieux F. H. Day 


Lemieux Brothers & Co. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS 


'318-Pnone Main 2479 NEW ORLEANS 














Jasper Lemieux 











Timber Cruises Valuation and Maps 
The Largest House of Its Kind in America 
JAMES W. SEWALL, Forest Engineer 


South d Central Office 
832 ‘Sones y Building, Northern Office 
Washington, D. C. Old Town, Maine 











An interesting expositios 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 


By RB. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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A Short 
Cut to 
Figuring 
Building 
Costs 


Lumber Dealers welcome this system that 
eliminates drudgery in figuring bills. 


A. W. Holt, an experienced retail lumberman, 
developed this practical method for figuring 
building costs in actual practice and thoroly 
tested it out before it was finally printed in book 


ae Lumbermen’s 
Building Estimator 


The basic principle of this book is new but very simple. 
For example—The outside wall of a building of ordinary 
frame construction contains so many board feet ef stud- 
ding, sheathing, siding, so many lath etc., for each square 
of surface. The approximate cost per square is, therefore, 
the same whether the building be large or small, and it 
is only necessary in finding the cost of outside walls to 
multiply the number of squares by the unit cost per square. 
The same principle of cost. per square can applied to 
floors, upper ceilings, roofs, inside partitions, etc., and 
thus the total cost of the completed ouilding may be 
arrived at by figuring the number of squares and the unit 
cost per square in its component members. 


The book carries this idea out at all the possible varia- 
tions in price of lumber per thousand feet. It is also 
useful in figuring barns. 


Bound in red leather, indexed, 
size 5'4 x 8\2 inches, 148 pages, 
148 pages, price $6, postpaid. 


American Lumpberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 








OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 











ros A. Sanguettola | 


15 Via Boccaccio 
MILAN, ITALY 


WOOD BROKER 


Want to represent American 
Exporters or be sole agent in 


Italy for sale of 
Red and Sap Gum } Logs 
Cuban Mahogany [ ‘am 

Honduras Mahogany /[ 

Spanish Cedar Lumber 

Offers solicited including usual 


commission C. I. F. Genoa. 
L Cable Address: Sanguettola, Milan 











Ebony, Mangrove-bark 
Coprah and Gum Copal 


Direct shipments solicited to U.S. 


Ebony comes in logs 7’ to 11’ long with aver- 
age wt. of 500 k. g. and ov ents wanted. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 








1 CAFFIN,  Soeosste celebs 





The British Lumber Market 


In their market circular reviewing the lumber 
trade during the month of October in the London 
territory, Churchill & Sim, timber brokers, say as 
follows in regard to American hardwoods: 

The last month has seen little change in the 
situation and business has been of a particularly 
restricted character; it is still an easy matter to 
purchase stocks on the spot at considerably lower 
figures than shippers quote for forward shipment ; 
consequently practically no transactions of the lat- 
ter kind have taken place for a long time. 

Cc. Leary & Co., also of London, detail the mar- 
ket situation of the various woods as follows: 


AMERICAN WALNvuT.—Logs: The inquiry is con- 
fined to high class veneer timber, but the high 
prices required by shippers are a great hindrance 
to business. There is little demand, and fresh sup- 
plies are not wanted, as there is sufficient stock. 


AMERICAN OAK.—Quartered: There is a fair 
opening for wide stock, but the ordinary specifica- 
tions are not in request. Values for 1-inch range 
from 16d. upward per foot super for FAS, and 10d. 
upward for No.1 common. Plain: Planks are dif- 
ficult of sale at shippers’ quotations, and stocks are 
ample. There is a good outlet for boards, both in 
FAS and good No. 1 common grades, values for 
which are steady. Prices are 7d. for No. 2 com- 
mons, 9d. to 10d. for No. 1 common, and 14d, up- 
ward for FAS. 

AMERICAN WHITEWOOD.—The demand is very 
limited and little business is doing. We quote 14d. 
to 17d. per foot super for FAS, and 714d. to 814d. 
for No. 1 common. 

AMERICAN GuM.—Satin walnut is in little re- 
quest, but there is a fair inquiry for hazel pine, 
and stocks are being reduced. Quotations for ordi- 
nary specification are about 9d. to 10d. for FAS 
red gum, 7d. to 8d. for No. 1 common red gum, 
and 7d. for FAS hazel pine. 

AMERICAN ASH.—Sales are difficult to effect, as 
shippers’ quotations are so far in advance of buy- 
ers’ ideas. Quotations are about 12d. per foot 
super for FAS, and 814d. to 9d. for No. 1 common. 

Alfred Dobell & Co., of Liverpool, report the fol- 
lowing as the lumber market conditions in that 
territory during October: 


PitcH Pine.—The import was again small, with, 
under the conditions prevailing, a satisfactory con- 
sumption. Forward business was quiet. 

Harpwoops.—The slight improvement in the de- 
mand which recently manifested itself has, during 
the latter part of the month, become almost in- 
active. This is accounted for by the present indus- 
trial crisis, coupled with the decline in quotations 
for forward delivery, which has had the effect of 
making buyers extremely cautious. Arrivals have 
been moderate and chiefly against firm orders, and 
sellers of the few consignment parcels met with 
difficulty in disposing of same. 

Edward Chaloner & Co.’s circular says as fol- 
lows: 


BRITISH COLUMBIAN AND OREGON PINE.—-Busi- 
ness has been of a very meager character. The 
arrivals have been small and the consumption has 
about balanced them. Stocks are very heavy and 
the market wants a rest. Prices are very weak. 

PitcH PINE.—Hewn Timber: There have been 
no arrivals. The stock, which is small, has been 
reduced by 3,000 feet. Prices are fairly steady. 
Sawn Timber: There has been a better inquiry 
during the month from consumers for retail quan- 
tities. Forward business is very difficult. Imports 
have been light, yet stocks are very heavy. Prices 
are steady at the lower values now ruling. Boards 
and Planks: There has been a firm consumption 
during the month, but stocks remain very heavy. 
Prices are fairly steady at late rates, 

AMERICAN HARDWoops.—Oak, Ash, Gum, White- 
wood, Maple, etc.: The market during the month 
has been stagnant. Demand is very slow. Prices 
are steady, but if an improvement in the demand 
does not occur soon it is possible that holders will 
get tired and accept lower prices, 


Describes Latin American Situation 


The complexion of our foreign trade in Latin 
America has undergone a radical change in the 
last few months, according to B. B. Tregoe, man- 
ager of the foreign credit department, National 
Association of Credit Men. In an interview Mr. 
Tregoe pointed out that of comparatively recent 
date the raw commodities exported by the West 
Indies, Central and South America were in world 
wide demand and the high prices received put 
Latin American merchants on a sound financial 
basis and maintained exchange at its normal rate. 
Continuing, Mr. Tregoe said: 

The sharp falling off in peice of sugar, coffee, 
wool, hides and cocoa, together with the payment 
of the French and English loans, have wrought a 
decided not to say serfous change in the financial 
status of practically every country of South 
America, Central America and the West Indies. 
The moratorium recently declared in Cuba has 
brought about a very grave situation. Bcuador, 





Colombia, Chile, Uruguay and the Argentine, in 
fact practically every Latin American country 
with the possible exception of Mexico, is under- 
going a financial crisis with a subsequent fall in 
exchange which is causing serious doubts and 
qualms on the part of American exporters, who 
either have outstanding drafts in those countries 
or are in receipt of unfilled orders. 

Extensions have been asked on drafts by many 
merchants in these countries in the hope that the 
exchange situation will take an improved trend; 
in a number of instances outright cancellations 
have occurred, which have meant a severe loss to 
the shipper. 

The entire situation simmers down to the evi- 
dent demand for extreme caution in extending 
credit to Latin American countries at this time. 
Such caution can be best exercised by obtaining 
reliable and sufficient credit information. 


The Cuban Business Situation 


Vice Presidents E. W. Stetson and E. A. Potter, 
jr., of the Guaranty Trust Co. of New York, have 
just returned from a brief inspection of the bank- 
ing and business situation in Cuba on behalf of 
their institution. In reply to queries Mr. Stetson 
said: 

The Cuban situation is a very mixed one, for 
which there is no ready made solution. There are 
three obvious courses which might be followed in 
order to bring relief. First, the flotation of a 
Cuban Government loan, the proceeds of which 
should be used primarily in supporting the sugar 
industry; second, the extension of a banking 
credit in some form to the Cuban banks; and 
third, a continuation of the present moratorium in 
a modified form until perhaps Feb. 1, when the 
— crop will have been prepared for the mar- 

et. 


It must be borne in mind that the foreign bank- 
ing interest in Cuba, which is the predominant 
one, is on a perfectly sound basis and able to 
meet its own problems. Furthermore, the large 
American interests in Cuba are also meeting their 
obligations, so the necessity for relief is confined 
to local enterprises which lack foreign support. 

This de sugar crop will be one of the largest 
in the history of the island, and if the difficult 
period of credit strain can be. passed without seri- 
ous reaction, prosperous conditions in Cuba may 
again be expected. The rich productivity of the 
Island has, of course, not been affected. The prob- 
lem presented is purely a banking problem, which 
ean only be worked out in some manner along 
banking lines. Negotiations to that end are still 
in progress, but so far no general agreement or 
decision has been reached. 


Active Cargo Business at Bellingham 


BELLINGHAM, WASH., Nov. 20.—Considerable 
activity in cargo business will mark the year’s 
close among local mills. Shipments are to be made 
to Australia, South America and the United King- 
dom, aside from heavy domestic shipments. At the 
Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills the schooner Samar 
is loading 300,000 feet for Australia, the Samar 
having previously loaded 500,000 feet at the E. K. 
Wood Lumber Co.’s plant. This company will 
also ship 1,500,000 feet of ties to the United 
Kingdom. The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. will 
ship 1,800,000 feet to Australia aboard the 
schooner Vigilant and 1,250,000 feet aboard the 
steamship Sierra for the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. The steamship Chincha recently completed 
loading 600,000 feet of ties here for the United 
Kingdom and the steamship West Mahwah cleared 
from here with a cargo for Australia, loading at 
the plants of the B. K. Wood Lumber Co. and the 
Puget Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co. 


Russian Reports Conflict 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—Reports from 
British sources state that millions of dollars worth 
of Russian timber is lying at Archangel and other 
ports on the White Sea awaiting export, and that 
other Russian products in abundance are available 
for export. 

With the possible exception of the timber at 
Archangel, advices to the State Department and 
Department of Commerce do not bear out the 
British reports. In fact, official advices to the 
United States Government for a long time have 
been to the effect that, on account of the break- 
down of industry and transportation in Soviet 
Russia, few products are available at ports for 
export, and that the Russians can not get stuff 
to the ports. 

The White Sea, of course, is now frozen over, 
and timber and other products awaiting there for 
export can not be moved until late spring. Some 
timber has been shipped out since the withdrawal 
of the Allied-American military force from the 
Archangel district. 

The port of Kola on the Murmansk coast is open 
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all the year, but it does not connect by rail with 
Archangel. This port was much used by Russia 
while that country was actively in the war against 
the central powers, and was a base of operations 
for the Allied-American force which entered Russia 
from the North. 


The Lumber Trade in Argentina 


Boston, MASS., Nov. 22.—The First National 
Bauk of Boston has received from its branch in 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, under date of Oct. 15, ad- 
vises regarding the lumber market in that city, 
to the following effect : 

The large stock of lumber on hand, with the 
present limited demand, has resulted in a steady 
decline in prices since July, until it is now cheaper 
to buy lumber locally than to import it from the 
States, which is the chief source. Recent rains 
have practically assured good crops in most sec- 
tions and business in the camps will show a conse- 
quent increase. Thus an improvement in the lum- 
ber situation is hoped for in the near future. A 
comparison of prices in July and October follows: 





920 
October 
$140@148 
280 


July 
Pino tea, per 100 meters. ..$160 
White pine, per 100 meters. 320@350 
White pine, Nos. 7-8, per 


© meters ... 250 220 
130 140 
22¢ e 


Douglas fir, per 100 meters. 135 
Spruce, per 100 meters..... 160@180 
Brazil pine, per foot....... 28¢ 

Prices of Brazilian pine and native and Para- 
guayan cedar are the only ones holding firm. All 
northern pine and spruce is bought in the United 
States, but this business is now suspended tempo- 
rarily on account of the market conditions. Stocks 
of lumber on hand are sufficient to last to the end 
of the year. No lumber is coming from Sweden or 
Norway, their available output being consumed in 
Europe. Were this not the case, the present 
freight rates would make it unprofitable to import 
from that source. 


The West Coast Export Situation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., Nov. 20.—There is no 
improvement in the export situation, new orders 
being very scarce. Australia is unable to purchase 
much lumber under present conditions, altho addi- 
tional stocks are needed. The west coast of South 
America is not buying lumber to any extent, altho 
there are some inquiries for ties. New Zealand 
is in great need of American lumber. A large cor- 
poration with headquarters in Auckland has sent 
a representative to the Pacific coast to arrange, if 
possible, to secure a supply to relieve the shortage. 

The Redwood Export Co., of this city, is clean- 
ing up old business, with several more cargoes to 
go out before the end of the year. Prices are being 
well maintained with the expectation that next 
year will see an improved demand. The bark Fort 
Laramie is completing a cargo of 2,000,000 feet 
of redwood at this port for shipment to Australia. 
Two vessels are loading cargoes of about 1,000,000 
feet each on Humboldt Bay. 


The Ocean Freight Situation 


Steamer chartering was fairly active during the 
last week on a rapidly declining market, with rates 
showing material losses on each succeeding charter, 
say Cornish & Co., New York ship and ocean 
freight brokers, in their weekly review dated Nov. 
20. Freights offer moderately, principally coal, 
and grain orders are on the increase, but the total 
demand is not sufficient to absorb the supply of 
available prompt boats. Low record rates were 
established for both coal and grain, and the de- 
clines in other trades are in proportion. There is 
little or no demand for tonnage for later than De- 
cember delivery. 

In the sailing vessel market there was only a 
limited amount of chartering, almost all of which 
was for West India account. A moderate general 
demand prevails in the nearby foreign trades, but 
there is very little inquiry in any of the trans- 
atlantic or long voyage trades, and only a limited 
number of coastwise orders. Tonnage offers 
steadily for all kinds of business, with rates gen- 
erally favorable to shippers. 


Seeking Markets for Box Material 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 20.—IFrom the Seattle 
headquarters of the Douglas Fir Exploitation & 
Export Co., H. A. Sloan, secretary of the box de- 
partment, announces an important move, having 
in mind trade expansion. Under authorization of 
the board of directors C. A. Pratt will sail from 
San Francisco Dec. 11 by Pacific Mail liner 
Venizuelan for the Orient. Mr. Pratt is president 
of the Pacific Box Co., Tacoma, and is intimately 
familiar with the requirements of the box trade 
everywhere, Some years ago he visited Hawaii 


and proceeded to introduce Pacific coast box 
shooks in that country. On his present tour he 
will go to Japan, China and the Malay Peninsula 
and will visit many points gf commercial impor- 
tance, including Yokahama, Osaki, Kobi, Hong- 
kong, Shanghai and Dairen and Singapore. His 
mission will be to interest the rubber and tea in- 
dustries in Pacific coast box materials, of which 
they now require about 8,000,000 packages yearly, 
containing 100,000,000 feet. Their present supply 
of boxes, which are said to be inferior both in 
quality of material and workmanship, are made of 
momi wood. Mr. Pratt will urge the installation 
on the plantations of special machinery for cutting 
loped corners, which have been proved to have a 
decided advantage over the methods now in vogue. 
If the rubber and tea industries adopt west coast 
material for their boxes they will make a substan- 
tial increase in the present volume of business. 
Mr. Pratt will return to the Coast in April, after 
which time it is possible that some representative 
of trade expansion in the box industry will be sent 
to other parts of the world. 


Optimistic Regarding Future 

CoLuMBuUS, OHIO, Nov. 22.—Innis Creighton, 
manager of the Liverpool branch of the W. M. 
Ritter Lumber Co., who recently arrived in Co- 
lumbus to consult with home officials, believes that 
there will be a good export trade shortly after the 
first of the year. At present the foreign trade is 
dull, due to the unfavorable exchange rate and 
also to labor conditions in the British Islands. 
Stocks of hardwoods are extremely short and if 
there is any consumption of hardwoods in 1921 
there will surely be a good demand for supplies 
from the United States. Mr. Creighton is quite 
optimistic as to the future of the export trade. 





SASH, DOORS and MILLWORK 











Millwork manufacturers generally are not look- 
ing for much improvement in the situation until 
the turn of the year. There is a small amount of 
special work being turned out, but most plants 
have found it necessary to curtail operations very 
materially or face a complete shutdown. The 
situation is practically unchanged, which is simply 
another way of saying that business is extremely 
dull, with orders few and far between. The fol- 
lowing special reports reflect general conditions 
at various points: 

Minneapolis and St. Paul (Minn.) manufac- 
turers are getting a fair amount of orders for 
special work and for storm sash and door stock, 
but not enough to keep them going at normal 
capacity, and sales of regular stock are slow. 
Prices are off but show little uniformity and as 
a result some buyers are doing a good deal of 
shopping around. Country trade is very quiet. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, and vicinity the mills have 
gone on greatly reduced working time, and many 
men have been laid off, because there is nothing 
for them to do except build up stocks for which 
there is no immediate demand. Recent strikes of 
workmen belonging to the construction trades 
unions for increases of the scale of their existing 
contracts, has prostrated all building activities, 
and mill owners and managers are not operating 
any more than is necessary to meet the very lim- 
ited requirements of private demand. 


The situation in Baltimore, Md., with respect 
to sash and doors continues to be on the whole 
favorable. An undercurrent of strength is to be 
noted in the trade, and a majority of the jobbers 
appear to have enough orders to keep them going. 
The volume of business, in fact, that comes out, 
must be regarded as remarkable, in view of all the 
circumstances. The outlook appears to be dis- 
tinctly promising, for with anything like a reason- 
able readjustment of labor cost and of materials 
other than lumber, construction work ought to 
proceed on quite a broad scale after the first of 
the year. 

The Buffalo (N. Y.) door factories and planing 
mills find trade quiet, tho some increase is shown 
in house building as compared with a month ago. 
A number of new industrial plants are also being 
erected. The activity in such work is largely in 
the suburbs, and a good deal of it is expected to 
develop during the next few months. 


Business is quiet at the San Francisco (Calif.) 
sash and millwork plants, with building operations 
slowing down somewhat. Door factories in the 
San Francisco Bay region are operating at a mod- 
erate rate. Finished door factories connected with 
the white and sugar pine mills are curtailing pro- 
duction considerably as the eastern demand is very 
light. Business is quiet as regards sash and door 
cut stock. Pine box shook production has been 
fully equal to the demand, and the market is easier. 





OREIGN 


Brokers - Agents 


Edward Chaloner & Co. 


Wood Brokers and Agents 
for the Sale of American Hard- 
woods in Logs and Lumber 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Cable Address: “CHALONER, LIVERPOOL” 

















JOHN H. BURRELL & CO. 
WOOD BROKERS 


ana. Agents for the Sale of American 
Hardwoods, Etc., in Logs and Lumber 
15 and 16 African House, Water Street 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 
Tel. & Cable Address, ‘“‘Burrwood, Liverpool” 








We are 


puvErsoe 4*Merican 


Hardwoods 


Write to Logs and Lumber 
James Webster & Bro., Ltd. 


Dock Board Bldg., PIERHEAD, LIVERPOOL. 
London Office: Dashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, London, E. C 


R. L. Withnell & Co. 


TIMBER BROKERS & AGENTS for sale of all kinds of 


American and Canadian Hardwoods 


In the United Kingdom. 
17 Gracechurch Street, LONDON, E. C. 3. 
CABLES: WITHNELL, LONDON. 
Codes: Western Union (Five-Letter and Universal Ed.) and A B C. Sth Ed. 




















CANT & KEMP S$idscow; 
Wood Brokers 


For the Sale of all descriptions of 


HARD AND SOFT WOODS 


WRIGHT, GRAHAM & CO., Wood Brokers 
86 St. Vincent St., Glasgow, Scotland, 3 Eastcheap St., Lon- 
don, E. Cable Address: ‘‘Brackridge,”’ Glasgow. Cable 
Address: “‘Nivarium,’’ London. Agents f 





or the sale of all 
kinds of American Hardwoods in Logs, Lumber and Dimension 
Stock. . White Pine, Pitch Pine, N. C. e, Spruce and 
Staves. Shipments to any of the principal ports in the United 
Kingdom or Continent handled to the best of advantage. 


SINGLETON, DUNN & COMPANY 


Agents for the sale of all kinds of 
AMERICAN LOGS AND LUMBER 
27 Union St., ae a and 17 Gracechurch St., 


London, E. C. 
Cable A s—S lb & sgow, Ankoroke, London 
able Addresse ingletons. a \°Telecode Liebers 


Cable Codes—Scotts, A. B. C. 5th Ed. A. 


J. F. MULLER & SON CO. 
Estab. 1795 WOOD BROKERS Inc. 1916 


Hamburg 27 


Cable Address: Holzmuellep Hamburg 














HE LUMBERMEN’S 
SEARCHLIGHT 

BY M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market today. It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to 
board measure, including moulding; unusual 
methods of rechecking extensions and other val- 
uable information on making correct estimates, 


90 4x9 ket editio: 
emer ea? fie asks eel 


ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 


Armericagfiunberman 


431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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A Splendid Side-Line 


an or Dealers, 


Hundreds of reta a 
lumbermen are mak- 
ing a nice side profit 
from their 


‘Monarch Meal and Feed Mills 


by grinding corn, oats, rye and buckwheat 
for farmers. Others sell them as our agent. 
You can do both and at the same time 
increase your lumber sales to farmers by 
getting better acquainted with them. 


Write today for our catalog. 
P.O. Box 





Sprout, Waldron & Co., muncy.PA, : 
= 








Page & Jones, Mobile, Ala., U.S. A. 


Cable Address, “PAJONES, Mobile” 
All leading Codes used 


Ship Brokers and Steamship Agents 














pou: — 
“SOLVAY COKE » ae: 


ms “a 
Me 





Leading Lumber 


XPORTER 








HARDWOODS 
VENEERS 


Long-Knight Lumber Company 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U, S. A. 








Mansfield Hardwood Lumber Co. 
SHREVEPORT, La. 
Manufacturers and Exporters of 


Band Sawn Hardwoods 


Specializing in Thin Stock 


Oak, Gum, Ash, Cypress, “ayo 
Cottonwood. <7; 


Cable Address, Mansfield-Shreveport, A B C Code 








Pickrel Walnut Co. 


Manufacturers 


Walnut Logs, Lumber 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 


Cable Address: “Pickwood,” St. Louis 








Look for 
this Brand 


It guaran- 
tees Quality. 


ape 


Oak, Gum, Beech, Magnolia 
We feature Export cutting 


-HILLYER - DEUTSCH - EDWARDS, Inc. 
Oakdale, La., U. S. A. 











Vredenburgh Saw Mill 


Company 
VREDENBURGH, ALA. 














FRUEHAUF TRAILER OF ALLAN COAL & LUMBER CO. 


A Good Trailer for Lumbermen 


The Trailer Manufacturers’ Association is au- 
thority for the statement that more trailers are 
used in the lumber industry than in any other 
industry. It is certain that leaders among the 
trailer manufacturers have specialized in produc- 
ing vehicles suited to the needs of the lumberman. 
Take, for example, the Fruehauf Trailer Co., De- 
troit, Mich., one of the earliest and largest manu- 
facturers of trailers suited to the lumber industry. 
The accompanying illustration shows a 3-ton Frue- 
hauf semitrailer used by the Allan Coal & Lumber 
Co., Detroit, Mich. This model was designed by 
the Fruehauf Trail Co. to operate in connection 
with a 1-ton truck for hauling lumber. It can 
be furnished with a roll-off system if desired and 
makes a very excellent, economical and low-priced 
hauling equipment. In fact, H. C. Fruehauf, vice 
president and general manager of the company, 
states unqualifiedly that it is ‘“‘the most economical 
and lowest priced hauling equipment in the world.” 
The company has been selling this model to lumber- 
men all over the United States as well as in foreign 
fields and a number of lumber companies are now 
using as many as thirty of these trailers. Over 
average roads a 1-ton truck used in connection 
with this type of semi-trailer will pull three to four 
tons continuously. Where two of these trailers are 
used one can be loaded while the truck is out deliv- 
ering another load, and this makes it a very eco- 
nomical outfit. A few of the many prominent lum- 
ber companies using Fruehauf trailers of this de- 
scription are the following: 

F. M. Sibley Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Lowrie 
& Robinson Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich. ; Windsor 
Lumber Co., Windsor, Ont.; Allan Bros., De- 
troit, Mich. ; Pontiac Lumber Co., Pontiac, 


Mich.; Farmington Lumber Co., Farmington, 
Mich.; W. A. C. Miller Co., Detroit, Mich.; Mow- 
bray & Robinson Co., Detroit; People’s Lum- 
ber Co., Detroit, Mich.; Hartwick Lumber Co., 
Detroit, Mich. ; William Lutz, Detroit, Mich. ; Hueb- 
ner Manufacturing Co., Detroit, Mich.; Liberty 
Lumber Co., Detroit, Mich.; Redford Lumber Co., 
Redford, Mich. 


Utility of Motor Truck Emphasized 


The Consolidated Lumber & Supply Co., Indiana, 
Pa., operates on various hauls which bring out 
strongly the utility of the motor truck a fleet of 
nineteen trucks ranging from 1- to 5-ton capacity. 
For instance, a 5-ton Selden motor truck with a 
5-ton trailer makes three 12-mile round trips daily, 
hauling 4,000 feet of logs per trip. This means a 
total of thirty-six miles traveled and 12,000 feet 
hauled from woods to mill. The company also 
operates a 214-ton Selden without trailer, which 
makes four trips daily with 1,000 feet of logs, 
making a total of forty-eight miles traveled and 
4,000 feet hauled. 

Another 214-ton truck hauls sawed lumber from 
mill to town, making two 32-mile trips daily with 
1,900 feet, a total of sixty-four miles traveled and 
8,800 feet hauled. During a recent month this 
truck alone has hauled 80,000 feet of lumber. 

The company has thirteen 1-ton trucks, making 
continuous trips from the plant to the mines and 
from mine to mine, the longest trip being nineteen 
miles and the shortest six miles. These trucks 
haul all kinds of supplies—lumber, brick, cement, 
lime, hardware and explosives, also motors, motor 
parts and machinery. There are also operated on 
this same work three 2-ton trucks which are used 
mostly for hauling coal, sand and gravel. 





THE 5-TON SELDEN TAKING ON A LOAD OF LOGS 
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BETWEEN TRAINS 


McALEsTER, OxLA.—Here is a town of 14,000 
people with public buildings, schools, pave- 
ments, hotel, theater, boulevards and everything 
all ready for a population of 100,000 and up. Of 
the cities we have visited in Oklahoma it illus- 
trates especially the spirit of the State. The 
story of Oklahoma is absolutely without paral- 
lel in the history of man, the history of men 
gathering together to dwell in cities. In a 
decade many a metropolis like Tulsa, Oklahoma 
City, Okmulgee and McAlester have been built 
on the open plain—and Henryetta is coming 
along. No doubt there are others that we 
have not visited and have not observed. 

Fourteen thousand people and a $325,000 high 
school, a sumptuous hotel, a splendid theater, 
Masonie temple, Elks club, magnificent churches, 
miles of asphalt, sky-scraping office buildings, 
everything for a city ten times the size. 

J. J. McAlester founded the c#y and Dr. 
William Busby dreamed its dreams for it. For 
example there is the story of the Busby theater, 
a story that could happen only in Oklahoma: 
Dr. Busby said he would provide half the 
money, and they would get the other half to 
pay for the building from the receipts of the 
first night’s performance! And they did. A 
box sold for a thousand dollars, a seat for 
$250. DeWolf Hopper and Marguerite Clark 
were the stars. This year Hopper came back 
and played the house again on the anniversary 
of its opening—and his part was ‘‘Old Bill 
Busby’’ in ‘The Better ’Ole.’’ 

The city is the center of a coal field, of other 
rich resources that have been the sudden making 
of Oklahoma. One of the first men we met was 
Fred G. Cowles, general manager of the News- 
Capital and son of a veteran Saginaw (Mich.) 
lumber trade journal correspondent now de- 
ceased. The editor is L. B. Myers, product of 
Vanderbilt University at Nashville, and bub- 
bling with enthusiasm and dreams for this won- 
derful country. 

The State penitentiary is located here and 
over the entrance is a shield of the Stars and 
Stripes, which astonished us some, as we under- 
stood that this is the emblem of liberty, and a 
penitentiary is not specializing in liberty as it 
were. But the stripes were not inappropriate. 

Travel in Oklahoma has a sporting element 
which gives it a charm not often found in other 
States. For example, if you are coming from 
Henryetta to McAlester, as we were, you can 
take the K., O. & G. (nee M., O. & G.) to Cal- 
vin. If your train is on time, and the C, 
R. I. & P. is fifteen minutes late, you will get to 
McAlester today. If both these things do not 
happen, you will get there next day. Or you 
can take the Frisco to Holdenville and catch 
the Rock Island there, if both are on time, 
with fifteen minutes to spare. It’s a sporty 
proposition, but we decided in favor of the 
Holdenville route. We reached Holdenville 
thirty minutes late and found the Rock Island 
twenty minutes late, so we had five minutes to 
spare. Yes, sir, travel in Oklahoma has its 
thrills—and to add to them our train, after 
the hairline connection at Holdenville, blew out 
a cylinder head at Bilby. 


Dauuas, Tex.—Ten minutes in which to ad- 
mire the beautiful and massive union depot 
and the addition being built on the Jefferson 
Hotel. Dallas is one of the best looking cities 
in America, and its miles of homey bungalows 
and good public buildings are always a delight 
to the eye. 


Corsicana, TeEx.—W. P. McCammon was an 
early and cordial caller, and J. A. Thompson 
has promised to come out tonight. There are 
four yards here for 10,000 people—the J. R. 
Neece Lumber Co., Whitselle Lumber Co., J. A. 
Thompson Lumber Co. (nee Corsicana Brick 
, —" Co.), and McCammon & Lange Lum- 

er Co. 








Buying and building are a little slow now, 
as they always are on a Jowered market. Take 
2x4’s for example, (and there are a number of 
salesmen who would be glad if you would): 
They are off $20 from the peak. 

Texas folks ought to take photographs of the 
gas ‘‘stoves’’ that are used down in the Texas 
gas belt, or, better yet, preserve them in mu- 
seums to show the next generation why there 
is no gas left in Texas, For Texas gas is 
going the way of Michigan pine and Indiana 
walnut—so cheap it is wasted. Enough gas 
is used to heat the ordinary hotel lobby to 
heat the whole building, if the gas were put 
under boilers. Six 4-inch pipes are pouring 
out gas to heat this 10x10 room, and outside in 
the hall three 114-inch pipes have been flattened 
at the ends and these three big ‘‘jets’’ are 
burning up gas by the thousand feet. If the 
rate could be raised from around 30 cents to 
about $1.10 and the excess profits used for 
public purposes, taxes would be reduced and 
gas used more economically. 


BETWEEN TOWNS 

Did you ever—well, it was this way: From 
Jackson, Mich., we long-distanced Dr. Voyzey 
at Kalamazoo that we would arrive at 6:15, but 
not to meet us, for we would grab a taxi and 
come right up to the house. When we did ar- 
rive it was dark and rainy and only one tin 
taxi was in sight. 

‘¢Taxi?’’ we inquired. 

‘¢Yeah, but I gotta passenger comin’ on this 
train—but maybe he’!l letya ride up with ’im.’? 

We stood around and waited five minutes, but 
the passenger did not come. 

**Git in,’’ said the taxidermist, ‘‘ guess he 
didn’t come.’’ 

But we are tender-hearted (it has always 
been our undoing), and it was dark, and rain- 
ing. 

‘‘Better wait a little longer,’’ we said, 
‘*maybe he’ll show up yet.’’ 

But the mysterious stranger did not, and at 
last we got in and drove up to the doctor’s 
house, trying not to congratulate ourselves that 
the other man had missed his taxi. 

**Come right in,’’ said the doctor. ‘‘ Nasty 
night, isn’t it? Did you find that taxi I ordered 
for you?’’ 

We had stood around in the dark and rain for 
ten minutes waiting for ourself. Did you ever? 


Cotton picking has, in fact, lagged in the 
South, because of scarcity of labor heretofore 
and low prices compared with recent years. It 
is, of course, deteriorating in the fields, and 
many farmers are refusing to pick their blue 
cotton at all. It’s rather a tough fall for the 
South, what with the solemn referendum and 
everything. 


Since Congress a few years ago stopped the 
exchange of advertising space for railroad mile- 
age by editor and railroad, the railroads gen- 
erally have ceased the publication of time tables 
in the newspapers. A southern bank runs the 
local timetable in its advertising space and 
keeps it, corrected to the day. And people know 
where to look for it. Not a bad idea, perhaps, 
for some retail lumber yard somewhere. 


Someone should tell the Crosby House at 
Beaumont, Tex., that the war is over. It still 
charges 10 cents for bread and butter. 


The town of Tulsa, Okla., is in one great 
danger, but it is not the lack of money. Such 
fortunes have been made and spent there that 
there is danger that Tulsa may get the idea 
that money is the most important thing on 
earth and that wealth is success. But, on the 
other hand, her fine churches, her proposed uni- 
versity and other things indicate that Tulsa 
has no intention of becoming known as the 
city without a soul. 








Make Quicker 
Turn-Overs 


on your investment and 
watch your profits. grow by 
selling 


Oak Flooring 


You can go the limit on talking 
durability and satisfaction be- 
cause we use only virgin oak 
and watch quality and manu- 
facture closely. 


One car will prove its superiority. 


AMERICAN Ficsrixe CO. 


Sales Office 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Plant: Glen Mary, Tenn. 
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Ask for Prices on anything in 


Yellow Pine 
or Hardwoods 


Among other “specials” we have for sale are the 
following— 
20 cars 5-4 x 6 to 12 — 10 te 20° B & Bir. Steam 
K. D. Rgh. Y. P. @ $63.00 fob mill. 
10 cars 6-4 x 6 to 12 — 10 to 20° B & Bir. Steam 
K. D. Reh Y. P. @ $65.00 fob mill. 
This is excellent stock, being well manufactured, 


cut full width and thickness and first class in every 
respect. Use Illinois Central rates and 3500 Ib. wgt. 


KEFF A. SMITH, “gzni* 


We also handle Southern Hardwoods, Red 
Cedar Shingles, Cypress Shingles. 
Ask for Booklet “‘ Appreciation” written by 











some of our pleased customers. 
FOR 
FACTORY 


GUM "ax: 


Why Not Try It! 
Geo.C.Brown&Co. 


Band Mill : PROCTOR, ARKANSAS 
Home Office : MEMPHIS, TENN. 














The Cost of Growing Timber 7 ntertine zest 


By R. &. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 


AMERICAN 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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Take your pen 
in hand and tell 
us your needs in 


Northern Hardwoods 
and Hemlock 


We specialize in these two woods and 
have had long experience in filling 
orders for retail yard sale and factory use. 


The Kneeland-Bigelow Co. 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Manufacturers 














é * 
Weidman 


& Son Co. 


TRSUT CREEK, MICH. 
Manufacturers of 


Hardwood and Hemlock 
LUMBER 
SHINGLES 
LATH 











The Cleveland-Cliffs Iron Co. 


Mill Dept., MUNISING, MICH. 


Manufacturers of 


Hemlock *, Hardwood 
Lumber, sak and Shingles 


Northern Forest Products 


Bradley, Miller & Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


Lumber, K. D. Frames, Box Shooks, 
Shingles and Lath 
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(Michigan 
BIRCH 


Limited Stock 1" to 4" 
No. 1 Com. & Btr. and No. 2 Com. 


Send us Your Inquiries 


\. The Coulter Lumber Company, 


Dry 





MAPLE For Quick Sale :— 


77M 4-4 No. 2 Com. Face 50M 6-46” & war. C.& B. 
200M 4-4 White 300M 6-4 6” &wdr.No.1&2C. 
15M 6-4 No. _— 
250M 10-4 No. 2C. 

















i 200M 8-4 No. 3 
| Von Piaten-Fox Co., mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
THE WOODS wen*Poct!® ‘nciuding “TODAY.” Just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 

Price postpaid, $1.00 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearbern St., Chicago 


WOULD CHECK IMMIGRATION 


Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 22.—‘‘I am reli- 
ably informed,’’ said Representative Welty of 
Ohio, in a letter addressed to Secretary of State 
Colby, ‘‘that the steamship companies have re- 
quests for transportation of immigrants from 
Europe which would tax the capacity of all lines 
touching American ports for ten years to come. 
In view of the shutting down of a large number 
of our industries, awaiting readjustment, the 
lack of markets for farm products and the short- 
age of coal, would it not be advisable to shut 
down immigration this winter so as to avoid 
additional suffering?’’ 


Mr. Welty is a Democratic member of the 
house committee on immigration and naturaliza- 
tion, which has just returned from a study of 
conditions at Ellis Island, the big immigration 
station in New York harbor. 


Chairman Johnson of the committee declared 
after his return to Washington that his com- 
mittee would expose all of the ramifications of 
the alleged plot to unload ten million aliens on 
the United States. The charge that a world- 
wide plot having this end in view exists was 
made by Immigration Commissioner Wallis at 
Ellis Island. Chairman Johnson admitted he 
was familiar with reports concerning the exist- 
ence of such a plot, and said it would be made 
the subject of a special investigation by his 
committee. 


CONSIDER SURVEY OF HARDWOODS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The board of 
directors. of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States has referred to the department 
of natural resources the request of the Auto- 
mobile Chamber of Commerce that the national 
chamber take up the question of a survey of the 
hardwood resources of the country. The original 
report that the automobile chamber requested 
the national chamber to make such a survey was 
not altogether correct, since the national cham- 
ber has no facilities for such an undertaking. 
The question now under consideration is whether 
the national chamber shall recommend an ap- 
propriation by Congress to enable the Govern- 
ment to make such a survey. 


GERMAN PROPERTY FOR CREDIT 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—Much interest 
is being shown in the published report that a 
group of American bankers is evolving a plan 
to use the $450,000,000 of German property held 
by the alien property custodian as the basis 
for credit in the United States estimated as high 
as $5,000,000,000. President Wilson has been 
asked to sanction the plan. 

Attorney General Palmer is said to have given 
the President an opinion that he has full autho- 
rity to permit the use of the German property 
held in trust as the basis for such cerdit, altho 
he has no authority under the law creating the 
office of alien property custodian to dispose of 
the property. Mr. Palmer distinguishes be- 
tween the ‘‘use’’ and ‘‘disposal’’ of the enemy 
property. Congress has reserved authority to 
dispose of the property outright. 

Bankers of high standing and officials of the 
Treasury Department agree that establishing 
such a eredit will go far to stabilize exchange 
thruout Europe and furnish an outlet for Ameri- 
can products. 

A powerful group of financiers and indust- 
rialists in Germany has worked out the German 
end of the proposed agreement, and American 
bankers have worked out the United States 
end, with the exception of securing official sane- 
tion. President Wilson will not decide the 
question until he has gone over the matter in 
detail with Secretary of the Treasury Houston. 

Congress may take a hand if an attempt is 
made to put thru the reported arrangement. 
Senators.and representatives now here do not 
display any great degree of enthusiasm over it, 


partly because the United States is technically 
at war with Germany. Another feature is that 
the Allied governments, which have a sort of 
first lien on Germany until questions of repara- 
tion are disposed of, might object to an ar- 
rangement that could be used by Germany as 
an excuse for not meeting its obligations to 
the Allies. 


SHORT SESSION MAY BRING BUDGET 

Wasuineton, D. C., Nov. 22.—Speaker Gil- 
lett of the House has returned to Washington 
prepared to remain until March 4, when the short 
session of the 66th Congress will adjourn by 
constitutional limitation. Saturday he con- 
ferred with Representative Mondell of Wyoming, 
who returned to Washington on crutches, having 
sustained a fractured leg as the result of an 
accident. 


The speaker and floor leader discussed plans 
for putting the proposed budget system into 
active operation during the coming session. The 
budget bill was vetoed by President Wilson 
on the ground that one provision sought to have 
Congress invade the executive branch of the 
Government. An amended bill was quickly 
passed by the House, but failed in the Senate 
on account of the filibuster toward the end of 
the last session. 

Hereafter, if the budget system is put thru, 
a committee on appropriations will have com- 
plete supervision of money bills. The plan is 
to make the chairmen of the several other ap- 
propriating committees members of the com- 
mittee on appropriations, in order that the en- 
larged committee may have the benefit of their 
knowledge of department affairs. 


Critics of the bill passed at last session took 
the ground that it was wholly one-sided, provid- 
ing for centralization in the executive branch 
of the Government, but leaving things un- 
changed on Capitol Hill. The House later 
adopted a resolution changing its rules so as 
to throw all appropriation measures into an 
enlarged committee on appropriations. 


REFERENDUM ON PUBLIC UTILITIES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 24.—A referendum 
vote on proposals for improvement of the situa- 
tion of the country’s street railway lines was 
asked today of the membership of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. The recom- 
mendations on which the ballot will be cast are 
advanced by the chamber’s committee on pub- 
lie utilities. They are eight in number and read: 

1—Existing traction facilities should be con- 
served. 

2—The attitude now taken toward street rail- 
way problems should be based upon the present 
and future needs of the community. 

8—The attitude which is taken toward street 
railway problems should contemplate private owner- 
ship and operation. 

4—Regulation should everywhere be instituted 
that will promptly follow changes in the situation 
of the companies rendering services of local trans- 
portation. 

5—Provision should be made against the con- 
sequences of unfair competition. 

6—All burdens unrelated to the service per- 
formed should be removed from street railways. 

T—Official responsibility should be definitely 
fixed for the application of regulation. 

8—Each company should seek to have available 
for the public at all times the facts as to the re- 
sults of operation and should have resident re- 
sponsible executives wholly conversant with local 
requirements. 


This is the thirty-third referendum taken of 
the chamber’s membership. The referendum 
method is used by the chamber as a means of ob- 
taining the consensus of business opinion on 
public questions. With each ballot put out goes 
the report of the committee making the recom- 
mendations and in addition extensive references 
to arguments in the negative. 
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COMPLAINS OF SHOOK RATES 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—David M. Lea 
& Co. (Ine.), of Richmond, Va., today filed with 
the Interstate Commerce’ Commission a com- 
plaint against the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio and 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk railroads, 
attacking the reasonableness of rates on box 
shooks shipped from Richmond to New York 
City and vicinity. Prior to Aug. 26, 1920, the 
rate from Richmond to New York was the same 
as on lumber, while the rate on shooks from 
Norfolk was 4 cents per one hundred pounds less 
than the lumber rate. The Richmond rate was 
22% cents, against a rate of 14% from Norfolk 
to same destinations. Under the recent general 
advance in rates the Richmond rate on shooks to 
New York was boosted to 31%, cents per one 
hundred pounds, while the Norfolk rate went up 
to 20% cents, giving Norfolk competitors a 
margin of 11% cents over complainant. 


CANCELS DATE OF LUMBER HEARING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has canceled the hearing 
of Docket No. 11,881—Kraus Bros. Lumber Co.— 
now assigned for New Orleans, Dec. 10, before Ex- 
aminer Gerry. A new date will be announced 
later. 


ASSIGNS LUMBER RATE CASES 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has announced the 
assignment of the following cases for hearing 
at its offices here before Examiner Money: 

Dee. 21.—No. 11,826—Fullerton Powell Hard- 
wood Lumber Co. vs. Director General, as agent, 
Virginia-Carolina Railway Co. et al. 

Dee. 22.—No. 11,844—Ingram-Day Lumber 
Co. vs. Louisville & Nashville Railway Co., 
Director General, as agent, et al. 

Dee. 23.—No. 11,718—Standard Red Cedar 
Chest Co., et al. vs, Alabama Great Southern 
Railroad Co., Director General, as agent, et al. 


AWARD MADE TO LUMBER SHIPPERS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 22.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has announced an award 
of approximately one thousand dollars’ reparation 
to shippers who are parties to Docket No. 8,793— 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association et al. vs. Di- 
rector General, as Agent, Ahnapee & Western Rail- 
way Co. et al. The reparation is on account of un- 
reasonable rates exacted on numerous shipments 
of cedar shingles from points in Washington and 
Oregon to destinations in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Michigan, Missouri and Wisconsin between 1916 
and 1918. Shippers included are the Bartlie-Mc- 
Cleland Mill Co., Alberg & Co., Coats Shingle 
Co., Cherry Valley Shingle Co., and others. 





Cranes Used for High Piling 


San Francisco, Cauir., Nov. 20.—Pope & 
Talbot, of this city, use two electric cranes for 
piling and handling lumber and find them very 
economical and satisfactory. 

The traveling crane in the accompanying 
illustration is capable of lifting a load of 12 
tons. It moves on a track 200 feet in length 











READY TO LIFT A LOAD 


and is carried on a 4-wheeled carriage. It is 
operated entirely by electric motor. The crane 
can deliver lumber in a radius of 40 feet on 
each side of the track. There is a driveway 
that extends between the two tracks that carry 
the crane. Wagon and trucks loaded with 
lumber are parked in this driveway and later 
picked up by the crane and delivered to the 
point in the yard at which the lumber is to be 
stored. There are three electric lights sup- 
ported on the metal boom to the crane, adjust- 
able in such manner that the light may be di- 
rected over a great area, thus enabling work 
to be carried on efficiently at night. The lights 
are each 500 candle power and are provided 
with reflectors. This crane can take lumber 
from ship side and deliver it at any point along 
the 200-foot track. It is a Brown hoist type. 
The second crane used by the company was 


built by the Maine Electric Co. The boom is 
72 feet in length, supported at a height of 60 
feet, and is capable of handling a load of 8 
tons at the outer end of the boom. It is oper- 
ated by a 30 horsepower electric motor placed 
in the operator’s house at a height of 60 feet. 
As it can be turned in a complete circle it has 
a radius of over 140 feet. It can pick up a 
load from the dock, and deliver it to an elevated 
track which leads to the second floor of the 
mill. This point is 140 feet from the dock. 
The lumber delivered to the elevated track is 
placed on a truck, which is then pushed the 
length of the track to the second floor of 
the mill. There is also a double conveyor at 
this point for conveying lumber to the second 
and third floors of another section of the mill, 
represented in the drawing. 

The crane can pile lumber at any point within 
the 140 foot circle. It can pile timbers to a 
height of over 50 feet. At present the timber 
is piled to‘a height of 42 feet. This enables 
a large quantity of lumber to be stored in a 
very small area. 

The 30-horsepower electric motor operates 
two drums. One drum operates the block back 
and forth on the boom, and the other handles 
the load. The top of the boom is 104 feet 
high and from it there are a number of rods 
that extend down to the boom supporting same. 
The two rods extending to the extreme outer 
end of the boom are 114 inches diameter. The 
remaining rods, of which there are eight, are 
1 inch in diameter. 

The boom is made of four 3 by 12 inch tim- 
bers bolted together. The block moves back 
and forth on a track that is supported under 
the boom. 

A load of lumber can be picked up from the 
dock and landed on a pile directly opposite and 
the hook returned to starting point in 45 sec- 
onds. The primary purpose of installing this 
erane was for fast work and for high piling, 
and it answers both purposes admirably and 
satisfactorily. 

The crane can be turned in a complete circle, 
the current for the motor being obtained by 
means of a circular brass band extending around 
the foot of the mast. The contact is constantly 
in contact with this band. 

The crane is equipped with a windbrake, 
which is of special construction and which 
renders valuable service especially during the 
summer, when the wind in San Francisco 
reaches considerable velocity. 

The largest timber that has been handled 
by this crane was 80 feet in length and 14 
inches square. There are three lumber hooks 
that are used in connection with the crane. 
Each hook is designed for handling a different 
size timber. 


There’s Permanence 
and Lasting Beauty in 


Birch 


that appeals to both the economical 


and 


artistically 


inclined _ builder. 
Being susceptible to 


the various 


stains and finishes in vogue these 
days Birch naturally attracts some 
very profitable orders to dealers 
who have a stock of it on hand. 
Many unique effects can be secured 
through the use of Birch for doors, 
trim, paneling and flooring in differ- 
ent stains. But however used, Birch 
is a permanent advertisement and is 


Constantly spre 


Trade 


for 


Dealers 


If you're interested in handling a 
nationally advertised wood — one 
that many of your customers are now 
ready to try — ask any of the firms 


below for details. 


Write for a copy 


of their Birch Book ““A’’— it's free. 


MASON-DONALDSON LUMBER C0., 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., 
Mari - 


OCONTO COMPANY, 
817 Railway Exch., Chicago, 


GOODMAN LUMBER CO., 
Goodman, Wis. 


WORCESTER LBR. CO., Ltd. 
Chassell, Mich. 








I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Wells, Mich. 


BAY DE NOQUET CO., 
Nahma, Mich. 


FLANNER-STEGER LAND & LBR. CO. 
Blackwell, Wis. 


B. HEINEMANN LUMBER CO., 
Wausau, Wis. 





or 
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VENEERS 


PANELS 


Birch 
Oak 
Brown Ash 
Grey Elm 
Maple 
Basswood 


Wisconsin Veneer Co. 


Manufacturers 


Rhinelander, Wis. 





A Brand to 


Tie to— 


Peerless 


ROCK MAPLE, BEECH 
D BIRCH 


manufactured according to standards guaranteed 
to hold trade and shipped in straight cars and car- 
goes or mixed with Hemlock Lumber, Lath, 


Shingles and Posts, 


Manufacturers of and dealersin Staves, Hoops, - 
ing, Poles, Tiesand Hanlock Tan Bark. Kotte 
manufacturers of Rotary Cut Northern Veneers. 


The Northwestern Cooperage 


Gladstone, Mich. | & Lumber Company 
Chicago Office: 812 Monadnock Block. 





isd 


BASSWOOD 
{Car 4/4 No. t & Btr. 


rf 


BIRCH 
2 Cars 3/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
Car 3/4 No. 2 
{Car 3/4 Ne. | & No. 2 
4 cars 4/4 No. 2 
5 Cars 4/4 No. 3 
{Car {x6 No. 3 
{ Car 5/4 No. 2 
SOFT ELM 
2 Cars 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
ROCK ELM 
{Car 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. 


SOFT MAPLE TH 
{ Car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. 2 Cars 32” Hemlock 
{ Car 5/4 No. 2 & Bt. 3 Cars 4’ Merch. Hemlock 


Scott & Howe Lumber Co. 


ron Miley, Sales Office, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
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Complete Stocks of ‘\ 


Northern Hardwoods 


now on hand suggest big values in the 
following items: ; 
Several cars 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
Several cars 12/4" No. 1 Common and Better Hard Maple 
1 car 10/4" No. 1 Common and Better Rock Elm 


Tell us your needs 


Chas. Gill Lumber Co. 





aes Wausau. Wisconsin J 








( Nashville Hardwood Flooring Co... 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALERS 


HARDWOOD 59 HARDWOOD 
| LUMBER_? FLOORING 








SEAR TONNE TRCHICACO 





Getting Ready For Building Revival 


EMPLOYERS TO READJUST WAGE SCALE 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 22.—Demands for in- 
creased wages by a number of the unions have 
been countered by the employers with notices 
that beginning at once all advances above the 
wage scale provided for in the 1920 contracts 
will be canceled. On the part of electrical con- 
tractors this was accompanied by notice that 
hereafter their plants will be operated as open 
shops. They have had no difficulty in getting 
men to go upon their unfinished work, but that 
has resulted in walkouts of all union men who 
were there, and it is predicted will, if persisted 
in, cause suspension of all construction work 
in Cincinnati where electrical installations are 
included. 

Employers assert that they will take this op- 
portunity to bring about a thoro readjustment 
of the wage scales in all branches of the con- 
struction industries. The scales for 1920 were 
adjusted on a generally fair basis, but there 
have been so many controversies during the year, 
resulting in special grants above the wage scale 
for the purpose of avoiding strikes and walk- 
outs, that the general scale prevailing is out of 
proportion to the 1920 contract as to several 
lines. 


REDUCTION IN PRICE OF BRICK 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 22.—A cut of $3 a 
thousand in the price of brick is announced by 
the Cleveland Builders’ & Supply Co. It is 
thought that this reduction, together with the 
recent very material declines in the prices of 
lumber, will help greatly in getting building 
started. 


PREDICTS BUILDING ACTIVITY SOON 


MeEmpPHis, TENN., Nov. 22.—E. W. G. Meers, 
secretary Memphis Builders’ Exchange, pre- 
dicts an increase in building operations in the 
near future, pointing out that transportation 
conditions, prices of lumber and labor supply 
have reached a point where contractors can 
conscientiously encourage the construction of 
homes and other necessary buildings. Mr. Meers 
believes that there will be a reaction from pres- 
ent low prices of lumber when building actually 
gets under way on a big scale and therefore that 
the man who builds now will fare better than 
the one who waits for a further decline. 


OPPOSES GOVERNMENT HOUSING 


InpDIANAPOLIS, INpD., Nov. 22.—Lawrence 
Veiller, well known housing expert, in a speech 
recently delivered before the National Municipal 
League, decried the idea of the Government 
going into the housing business. He said that 
the Government could not build houses as quickly 
as private enterprise, also that it would build 
them no cheaper. Mr. Veiller spent some time 
last summer in Great Britain studying the hous- 
ing situation there. He said that altho the 
Government program called for the erection of 
500,000 houses only 3,000 had been built up to 
August. He added, however, that he believed 
the full program will be carried out within a few 
years. He said that this undertaking is placing 
on the shoulders of the British taxpayers a 
burden of $100,000,000 a year for the next 
sixty years. 


EFFECTIVE CO-OPERATIVE PUBLICITY 


Burrauo, N. Y., Nov. 22.—For the purpose 
of acquainting the public with the fact that 
lumber prices have declined radically duriag the 
last few months, and are now apparently on a 
bedrock basis, the Buffalo Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation is running in the six daily papers pub- 
lished in this city a large display advertisement, 
reproduced herewith in much reduced form. 
The advertisement as it appears in the local 
newspapers is 1344 inches in depth and three 
columns in width. The key note of the adver- 
tisement is that Now is the logical time to make 
the long cherished ambition to ‘‘own your own 
home’’ a reality. Prospective builders are in- 
vited to telephone their nearest lumber dealer 
for any further information desired, and spe- 


cial attention is called to a lumber exhibit which 
the association maintains at a convenient loca- 
tion. In addition to the display advertisements 
the newspapers also carry free writeups on 
their news pages, quoting various authorities as 
to the desirability of taking advantage of pres- 
ent prices of lumber to inaugurate residence 











Your OWN home 
now a reality. 


= 


Lumber Plentiful 


LOW LUMBER MARKET 
now prevailing paves way 
for reduced building costs 


War prices are a thing of the past—lumber has taken the 
lead and lumber represents 31% of the cost of the aver- 
age home. 

The lumber dealers of Buffalo and the Tonawandas were 
forced to follow the market up during the war, but they 
rejoice now with the prospective builder that they are in 
Position to offer most grades at prices very close to the 
actual cost of production. 

If you intend building, PLAN NOW, and plan to build 
with lumber. 


For further information phone your local lum- 
ber dealer. Watch for the Lumber Exhibit at 
the Associated Service Building, 256:268 Main 
Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
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Statistics from the “American Lumberman” 
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building projects, and pointing out that with 
the development of the spring demand prices 
are likely to advance. 


MEANING OF A BANK STATEMENT 


There has just been issued by. the Guaranty 
Trust Co., of New York, a booklet giving an 
explanation of ‘‘What the Items of the Bank 
Statement Mean.’’ The significance of the 
various items in the customary form of con- 
densed bank statement is discussed. In a 
summary the booklet says that bank statements 
are made to show the financial condition of any 
such institution at any time but that a com- 
parison with previous statements is necessary in 
order to ascertain what progress is being made. 
It declares that the depositor should ascertain 
who the officials of the institution are, and 
what service they are capable of rendering, for 
in providing efficient management and facilities 
for serving depositors the foundations of the 
strongest banks are built. 


ee i ee 


Tue Stare forestry college is obtaining in- 
formation about the big trees of New York. 
Frank L. Young, a Lockport fruit grower, has 
an elm tree which is thirteen feet in circum- 
ference at the smallest part. The spread is 
twenty-five feet at the roots and eighty-four 
feet overhead. F. H. Arsedell, Phelps, N. Y., 
has reported on the big trees of that vicinity. 
The Mallory elm is seventeen feet six inches 
in circumference a foot from the ground and 
the Linch elm is of the same size. 
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ADD HUGE TIMBER TESTING MACHINE 


MADISON, Wis., Nov. 22.—A new 1,000,000- 
pound testing machine for research work in the 
ae snag of full size dimension stock and 
built-up material is one of the many recent ad- 
ditions to the equipment of the Forest Products 
Laboratory. The huge machine is not essen- 
tially different in make-up from the 200,000- 
pound machine which was the largest previously 
used. As the accompanying photograph indi- 
cates, it is of the 2-screw type common to most 
machines of the larger size. 

The machine was made by the Riehle Bros. 
Testing Machine Co., of Philadelphia, and 
weighs over 160,000 pounds. Some idea of the 
immensity of the individual members can be had 
by a glance at the table of approximate weights 
including one weighing platform at 25,000 
pounds and a lower platform at 20,000 pounds. 

The timber framework around the machine 
was used in the erection. When this is com- 
pleted the skeleton famework will be enclosed. 
Removable doors and windows will be provided 
to allow for an opening the full height of the 
machine and the width of the screw clearance. 
This will then permit extensions to the weigh- 














NEW 1,000,000-POUND TESTING MACHINE 


ing platform thereby making it possible to 
make bending tests of full sized columns, beams, 
and trusses. 

Tests have already been outlined for the 
extensive development of column formulae 
which will undoubtedly be of great value in im- 
proving timber designing methods. 





WRITES OF COAST LUMBER INDUSTRY 


SEATTLE, WasH., Nov. 20.—R. W. Vinnedge, 
president West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
and also president North Bend Lumber Co., 
Edgewick, Wash., contributes to the November 
number of American Industries, New York, an 
article entitled ‘‘ Lumbering in the Great North- 
west,’’ which otcupies the leading position in 
the publication and contains a wealth of fact 
and instructive comment. He shows that the 
timbered area of Washington and Oregon is 
nearly forty million acres, and that of the total 
of 2,215,000,000,000 feet of standing timber in 
the United States nearly half is on the Pacific 
coast. Mr. Vinnedge says in part: 

What the industry means to the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon may be realized when it is 
known that it pays 60 percent of all wages in 
those States. he State of Washington alone 
manufactured three-fourths of all the shingles 
produced in the United States last year. During 





the same period the lumber mills of Washington 
and Oregon shipped 185,000 carloads of the manu- 
factured product, on which they paid to the rail- 
roads $55,000,000 for transportation to the mar- 
kets of the country. Washington has 300 logging 
camps and 800 sawmills and shingle mills, and its 
1918 cut was 4,603,000,000 feet of lumber. Ore- 
gon has 167~logging camps and 550 saw and 
shingle mills. Its 1918 production of lumber was 
2,710,000,000 feet. 

The up-to-the-minute plant of today is usually 
driven by electric power, generated in its own 
power plant, which uses wood waste for fuel. 
Heavier, faster machinery is used today, and less 
units. Thinner saws are used, reducing the kerf 
and increasing the production of the individual 
log. In the mill of today the band headsaw has 
almost in every instance superseded the circular. 
In the planing mill the fast feed matcher with 
automatic feed table runs the flooring or other 
planing mill products four times as fast as the 
machines of ten years ago. 

The marketing of Pacific coast forest products 
in Atlantic coast States has received a great im- 
puetus during the last three years. It is hoped 
that the development of coast-to-coast shipping via 
the Panama Canal and the establishment of ter- 
minal distributing lumber yards on the Atlantic 
will still further increase the market in that ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. Vinnedge makes special mention of the 
plant of the Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co., at 
Snoqualmie Falls, Wash., which he sets forth as 
an example of the last word in modern sawmill 


construction. 


NEGRO LABORER EARNS $148.64 IN WEEK 


CARBONDALE, Iiu., Nov. 22.—Charles Ghant, a 
negro laborer employed by the Ayer & Lord Tie 
Co., at this place, during the week beginning 
Saturday, Oct. 23 and ending Friday night, Oct. 
29, earned $148.64, having worked six days, 
averaging nine hours each. Tie carrying at this 
plant is piece work, the price per tie varying 
according to its size. During the week indicated, 
Ghant handled 5,927 ties, averaging about one 
hundred and fifty pounds each, a total of about 
889,050 pounds. For the four week’s period 
preceding the above record his total earnings 
exceeded $500, his highest weekly check being 
$122. Ghant is 32 years of age, weighs 160 
pounds, and has worked for the above mentioned 
company about three years. J. A. Cooper, super- 
intendent of the company, asked by a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN whether 
it was possible for a man to stand up under 
this kind of labor for any considerable length of 
time replied that it was. He added that the 
company has in its employ a negro now 62 years 
old who has earried ties for eighteen years and 
ee last year has averaged around $65 a 
week. 


NORTHWEST INSPECTION STATISTICS 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—Figures compiled 
by Fred W. Alexander, secretary Pacific Lum- 
ber Inspection Bureau, for the first nine months 
in 1920, show these totals in feet, board meas- 
ure: 








Foreign Domestic 
British Columbia ...... 85,960,400 2,419,899 
eee 259,949,432 457,530,276 
CREE we Weadecaynceus 145,001,108 305,855,197 


Comparative waterborne shipments were: 





1919 1920 
British Columbia ..... 72,310,130 88,380,299 
WOGMIESOOE ccccccces 572,545,114 717,479,708 
CHO ccectsincced 318,173,240 450,856,305 
ROcieudeiansa 963,028,484 1,256,716,312 


The summary of shipments inspected during 
the first nine months of the year contains these 
figures: 


Total foreign inspected.. 482,071,992 
Total domestic inspected. 511,408,777 


Total cargo inspected.. 993,480,769 
Total rail inspected..... 135,348,629 
Total California rail in- 
CO , aes e+. 15,591,414 
Total local inspected.... 28,161,713 
Total rail and local in- 
SNE 6 cscecae nee 179,101,756 
Grand total inspected........... 1,172,582,525 


SUNDRY SHIPMENTS 
Shingles, 2,462,535; lineal feet spars, 17,276; 
lineal feet poles and piles, 380,774; rived and 
sawn cedar cants, 1,854,200 feet; logs, 334,350 
Ae i pieces ship knees, 1,647; pieces hewn ties, 


, 5 


Total. imepeeted 1999. .... 0 cccteees 951,882,829 
Total inspected 1920.............. 1,172,582,525 
Co rrr ianedasae Sera wewie wie 220,699,696 








In Stockh— 





Veneered 


Panels 
DOWELS 
Established Fancy 
in 1869. Veneers 


Adolph Sturm Co. 


542-544 West Washington St., 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 

















Pride 
stock in both Oak 


SPECIAL 
PRICES 


on a well as- 
sorted stock of 


Mills: 
Tribbett, Redwood, Allen, 
Miss., Dunn, La. 


We Point With - 


to our wagon dimension 


Hickory—also implement stock. 
(Only second growth Hill Oak used !) 


Ash 

Oak 
Poplar 
Red Oak Company, Inc. 


Manufacturers 


and 


Vicksburg, Miss. 
oi 














We have the following 


Dry Stock 


for immediate shipment 


0 Garet/s & Better Biroh 
3 Cars 5/4 & Better Birch 
1 Car 6/4 & Better Bireh 
{ Car bs & Better Birch 
(Car 10/4 & Better Bireh 
§& Cars ix4—6 One & Twe Fase 
Strips 

(2 Cars 4/4 N Bireh 

(Car ix4& 2 Common Birch 
10 Cars 4/4 N Bireh 

3 Cars Ix6 Birch 

2 Cars ix4 Common Birch 


sd 








Specialize in Mixed 
BASSW' 

Sash, 

and 


Doors, Blinds, Windo 


direct shipment from Idaho. 


REMEMBER 
Mershon, Eddy, Parker Company 


SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 


Cars of 
‘OOD Lumber, Siding. Ceili 
iw 


x Shooks from SAGINAW. 
Western White Pine and Idaho White Pine for { 


WHITE Pa nd 
Floorin: 
beernen blcaliinns 








Northern Hardwoods—Pomsstoment 


HARD MAPLE BIRCH 
fcar 4/4 FA tcar 4/4 No. 2 & Btr: 
15 cars 4/4 No. 3 icar 3/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
4 cars 5/4 No. 2 & Btr. 4 cars 4/4 No. | & No. 2 
lcar 8/4 No. | & Btr. fear 4/4 No. 3 
” & wdr., 8’ & lgr. 2 cars 5/4 No. | & No. 2 
{ car 8/4 Good No. 3 r 10/4 No. 2 & Btr. 
1 small car 4/4 No. 2 & Btr. Soft Maple 
| car 4/4 No. 3 & . 
i car 4/4 No. 3 Red and White Oak 
3 cars 8/4 No. 2 & Btr. Rock Elm 
FOSTER LUMBER COMPANY. _ Tomahawk, Wisconsin 
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PITTSBURGH 








Babcock Lumber Co. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 
Eastern Tennessee 
Kentucky and 


West Virginia Hardwoods 


West Coast Products 
N. C. Pine and Yellow Pine 


West Virginia Spruce and Hemlock 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


New York City, 43 Wall St. 
Chicago, e 2329 Loomis St. 
Providence, R. I., 115 Adelaide Ave. 
Rochester, N. ae 468 Alexander St. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 1629 Land Title Building. 
Detroit, Mich., Dime Savings Bank Building. 
South’ Bend, Ind., 748 Cottage Grove Ave. 
Johnstown, Pa. 














Lumber 
Timbers 
Ties and 
Piling 


Rallroad and 
Car Material 


THE GERMAIN COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 














[FOREST LUMBER CO. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


White & Yellow Pine, Spruce 
Hemlock and Hardwoods 


SAW MILL PITTSBURGH, PA.) 


| Konnarock, Va. 


North Carolina Pine 


White Pine, Poplar, Hemlock 
and Spruce, Lath and Shingles 


Our stocks are complete and can give prompt service 


WILLSON BROS. LUMBER CO. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 























Phones Grant 


: oes 
UNION ARCADE BUILDING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


T. F. TOOMEY, 
Sales Manager 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
> By M. M. FERGUSON 
One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market cy It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet t to board 
measure, including 
rechecking extensions and other —aeaieh se 
tion on making correct estimates. 
90 pages, size 4x9 (hip ion edition) 
Bound in Cloth. Price $2.00 Postpaid. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 




















Atmerican fin tb 431 South Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO 

THE woop Contains the best work of “The Lumber- 

man Poet.” including “TODAY,” just 


By Douglas Malloch now America’s most widely quoted poem. 
No lumberman’s library is complete without one. 


Price postpaid, $1.00 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 43] So. Dearbern St., Chicago 





At practically all modern, large sawmills there 
are storage grounds for logs. Some operations 
have these storage yards in the woods, convenient- 
ly placed in relation to siding, others have the 
storing space as near the log pond as possible, 
and still others have found it advantageous to 
store logs both in the woods and at the mills so 
that they may always be sure of a supply of logs 
regardless of what may happen. 

To have the surplus logs stored in the woods 
near a siding means that these logs must be 
handled twice by both skidders or loaders and 
log cars, as the logs are loaded on cars to be 
shipped to the storage grounds just as they are 
loaded when sent to the mill pond later on. 
At many sawmills, and particularly sawmills 


ns 


A New Idea In Log Pond Design 


[By R. C. Leibe, Goldsboro, N. C.] 





cutting hardwood, the number of logs which may 
be stored in the water is very limited, because 
the logs tend to sink after a short time in the 
water. Therefore, if storage is to be provided 
at the sawmill it must not be in the water, for 
mills of this character. In fact most such 
mills can store only sufficient logs to keep the 
mill going half or three quarters of the day in 
the water and the logs which are stored on skids 
on the ground must be rolled into the pond each 
day. The writer has observed this condition at 
many mills and after much thought has designed 
a combined log pond and storage ground with 
movable skid tops in the form of skidding chains 
to work in well greased slots on top of the 
skids, which are shown herewith. 


r 
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The accompanying illustration is of the com- 
bined log pond and storage grounds. At (A) 
may be seen the log chute which takes the logs 
up in the mill, while (B) represents one of the 
pieces of piling driven inside of the mill pond 
to which are nailed the boards which hold the 
earth from the pond. (C) represents the com- 
mon long row of short skids reaching from the 
railroad track at (D) over the edge of the water. 
These skids, near the track, are raised until 
they are about even with the deck of the log 
cars while the lower ends are some two feet be- 
low this so that the logs upon leaving the cars 
pitch into the pond with considerable speed. 
At (E) there is shown a second railroad siding 
which is on the upper side of the storage skids. 
Between the two sidings is shown the net-work 
of chain topped skids to be used in storing logs. 
In this case the space is 50x200 feet which has 
a capacity of nearly 50,000 feet of logs where 
the logs are one deep. More logs may be stored 
by decking them in two or three layers, but 
where there is more than one layer it would not 
be advisable to operate the skid. These skids 
should be equal in height to the short skids 
shown at (C) so that 6x6’s may be placed 
across the track (D) for the logs to roll across 
and into the water. These 6x6’s which may 
then be pushed back between the chain skids out 
of the way of the cars at night. 

(F) Indicates the end of a long drive shaft 
2 inches in diameter which runs the length of 
the skid. Attached to the lower end of this 
shaft at (K) is a large sprocket wheel, say 
3 feet in diameter, while at (L) is placed a 
steam engine ( a second hand 35 horse power 
engine will do) with a small 8-inch sprocket 
wheel on the shaft. To run a steam line from 
the boiler room to this engine is an easy matter. 
(G) indicates the location of the ‘‘pulling 8’’ 
sprockets on which the endless chains run, while 
at (H) are idler sprockets of like diameter with 
short shafts. The arrows at (J) give an idea of 
the appearance of the chains as in all other 
skids the chains are omitted to make the draw- 
ing somewhat clearer. 

To form the skid slides, use two 4x12-inch x 
25 feet long for the sides with a center board 
3xll-inches. These should all be bolted up 
tight with the bottom edges even to allow 
for sliding an iron 3-inches in width on top of 
the center board. This will allow a depth of 
1/2 inch in the center for the chain to run in 
as a guide and yet will use above the skids 
1/2 inch to catch the logs. The center boards 
should be 24 feet long to allow room for the 
end sprocket wheels to come between the side 
pieces. Logs stored in this way could be very 
quickly and easily put in the log pond and 
it would be necessary to handle the logs only 
once. 


LUMBERMAN TALKS TO PURCHASING AGENTS 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Nov. 22.—At a dinner of the 
Purchasing Agents’ Association of Baltimore, 
held at the Southern Hotel last Wednesday eve- 
ning, Lewis Dill, of Lewis Dill & Co., lumber 
manufacturers and wholesalers, addressed an 
audience of sixty or seventy representatives of 
concerns that in the course of a year buy large 
quantities of lumber. He stated the lumber- 
man’s side of the price questions so clearly and 
forcefully that his auditors were deeply im- 
pressed. ‘To ask a lumberman to your dinner 
is heaping coals of fire on his head,’’ said Mr. 
Dill facetiously; ‘‘six months ago you had rea- 
sons for being hosts, for we were choosers then, 
but today, alas, we are beggers.’’ He proceeded 
to refute the charge sometimes made that lum- 
ber prices are fixed by mill agreement, saying 
in part: 

There are two classes qualified to know that 
lumber prices not only are not fixed by the manu- 
facturer but that the prices are unusually re- 
sponsive to the law of supply and demand. The 
first are the financial and practical lumbermen, 
and the second are the men engaged in the Federal 
Forest Service. A recent publication of this Gov- 
ernment department certifies, in effect, that the 
lumber business is in its inherent nature a busi- 
ness of inevitable competition. 

Commenting upon a recent statement by Sena- 
tor William M. Calder, chairman of the Senate 
special committee on reconstruction, that ‘* There 
seems to be a fairly general opinion that the 


prices of building materials must eventually 
decline, but the committee thus far has found 
a decline in only one material—lumber,’’ Mr. 
Dill said: ‘‘Please note that as unselfish con- 
tributors to the nation’s upbuilding we, upon 
the authority of the best informed senator, stand 
alone. After months of urging upon the pub- 
lie our product at cost and below, we have as 
yet no competitor in the race to readjustment.’ 

Mr. Dill concluded his remarks with the follow- 
ing forecast: 


If there is buying during the winter, or if there 
is no buying, and with the spring there comes an 
economic adjustment, with less timid and easier 
money, so that business can go ahead, and finding 
no lumber stock on hand or in early sight, as is 
likely, there is sure to happen again what every 
sawmill operator is willing and anxious to prevent 
—another skyrocketing of prices. That does him 
no good, and the end is loss and discouragement. 
Without being bold enough to prophesy, out of the 
conditions so unusual and so spread over the 
world, it does seem to many of us that unless 
lumber costs are lowered materially in any read- 
justment that goes on, and lowered at once, prices 
being paid today may easily prove to be the lowest 
for the coming year. 


CARELESSNESS BIG FIRE CAUSE 


In a late issue of the American Roofer, a 
journal devoted to the patented roofing trade 
and published in Chicago appeared the follow- 
ing paragraph: 

“Sparks on Roofs” 

Seven and one-tenth percent of the total fire loss 
in this country during 1918 resulted from sparks 
on roofs, reports the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, and an appalling toll, $6,703,037, to 
the flimsy inflammable roofs and 68.5 percent of 
this enormous loss, $4,596,250, occurred in dwell- 
ing houses alone, 

The figures in this paragraph were taken from 
a publication entitled ‘‘Safeguarding America 
Against Fire,’’ published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. That publication 
shows that the total fire loss in the United 
States in 1917 was $231,628,040; and that the 
loss due to sparks on roofs was $6,979,386, or a 
trifle more than 3 percent of the total. In 1918 
the total fire loss was $283,103,101; and the 
amount charged to sparks on roofs, $6,703,037, 
or a little more than 2.36 percent of the total. 

From these figures it will be seen that tho the 
fire loss for 1918 is greater than in 1917 the 
loss attributed to sparks on roofs in the later 
year is less than in 1917, and the percentage 
of the total loss also is less than in the earlier 
year. 

Compared with losses due to defective flues 
and chimneys, the loss due to sparks on roofs 
was a little more than one-half as much; and 
sparks on roofs caused less than one-half as 
many fires as did matches and smoking. 

The statement made in the journal referred 
to also said that 68.5 percent of the fire loss 
due to sparks on roofs occurred in dwelling 
houses; which of course is not surprising in 
view of the fact that the great majority of 
shingles is used on such structures. Neverthe- 
less the Underwriters’ figures show that of all 
the fires in dwelling houses only 7.1 percent 
were caused by sparks on roofs; defective flues 
and chimneys causing 12.4 percent of the loss 
in dwelling house fires. The American Roofer 
makes the mistake of saying that 7.1 percent 
of the total loss was due to sparks on roofs, 
instead of 7.1 percent of the loss in dwelling 
house fires. 

Even of the fires due to sparks falling on the 
shingle roofs of dwelling houses a large num- 
ber may logically be attributed to defective 
flues; because flues with rough interiors permit 
the accumulation of soot in such quantities that 
when ignited and thrown out it becomes a fire 
menace on any kind of roof. 

The Underwriters’ report shows one thing 
quite clearly, and that is that most fires are due 
to carelessness. To the careless handling of 
matches and to smoking is attributed 5.9 percent 
of the losses in dwelling house fires. Care in the 
construction of chimney flues, careful handling 
of matches, of stoves, furnaces, boilers and 
pipes; in fact care wherever the use of fire is 
involved, would result in a vast reduction in 
fire loss; whereas, so long as such carelessness 
continues restriction of the use of shingles can 
make but a slight contribution to reducing fire 
loss. 





When Builders Put 
Money Into Homes 


they like to know that the ma- 
terial they buy 
is up to stand- 
ard. You can 
give them this 
assurance in 
Oak Flooring 


Acorn Brand 


‘*America’s Rest Oak Flooring”’ 


It is absolutely guaranteed for 
quality and millwork and is re- 
cognized everywhere as the 
best flooring money can buy. 


Let us quote you prices. 


Nashville Hardwood 
vane = Flooring Co. 


and Mills, 
NASHVILLE, TENN. 











iy y 


A NAME that should be on your 
inquiry list for 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 
American Column 


& Lumber Co. 


Brunson Building, COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Manufacturers of 
West Virginia Band Sawn 


Chestnut 
Basswood 


erry 
Maple, Beech 
Buckeye 
Bireh 


Butternut 

Walnut 

Sycamore 

Black Gum 
ory 

Ash, Hemlock 

SMALL DIMENSION STOCK 


\. =a 


Yellow Poplar 
Oak 


Quart’d White Oak 
White Oak Timbers 
and Plank 








‘aes | St. Francis Delta Hardwoods “ 





For thirty years we have been manufacturing and sel- 
ling Oak, Ash, Gum, Maple, Elm, Cypress, Sycamore 
and Cottonwood to exacting buyers and therefore 
know your needs. 


Try us when you want high grade lumber. 


Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co. 
Sales Office, Marked Tree, Ark. 


Memphis, Tenn. Kansas, City, Mo. 


X S 








| Hardwoods Wehave at our Thayer, sie! 


for Quick Shipment onenieg Thy Caan 


3 cars 8/4 Sound Wormy Chestnut 
I car 8/4 and Better Oak 
2 cars 4/4 Long Run 
(=r 

5 care 6/4 Long Run Beech 


THE DUNFEE LUMBER CO. 








|__ Mills: Vaughan, W. Va. CHARLESTON, W.VA. | 
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N addition to our output 

at Demopolis and Meri- 

dian, we do a general busi- 
ness in 





Southern 


Hardwoods 


CY PRESS s.cn.«PINE 


They can all say what they 
please about their stock, but 
if it’s Chickasaw it’s right. 


CHICKASAW 


DEMOPOLIS, 





_ LUMBER G °9 ALA,, U.S.A. 


SJ 








Mr. Wholesaler—Our Specialty Is 
¥, and % CEILING 


and BEVEL SIDING in 
SOFT YELLOW PINE 
STOVER LUMBER CO. 


See Mobile, Ala. 








Long and Short Leaf 


Yellow Pine 


Manufactured and Graded Right 
Big Sandy Lumber Co., Inc. 


Reet a Hall, ¢*me) Als. 








Hempstead Planing 
MOBILE, ALA. Mill Co. 

3%” and 4” Ceiling and Bevel Siding from 

Southern Yellow Pine 


Grades you may depend on. 
Sold Exclusively Through Wholesalers. 











LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS 





Lutcher & Moore 
| Cypress Lumber Co. 


LUTCHER, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


CYPRESS 


LUMBER, LATH and SHINGLES 








Cc. R. BROWNELL 
President 


. H. BROWNELL 


Brownell-Drews 
Vice: Pres. 


Lumber Co.,Ltd. 


MORGAN CITY, LA. Sec’y and Treas. 
Dealers in and Manufacturers of 


LA. RED CYPRESS 


BAND SAWED LUMBER AND SHINGLES 














MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Nov. 22.—Business locally continues rather 
quiet, both from the standpoint of the retailer and 
the jobber. In Milwaukee the building program 
is falling short of even that of last year at this 
time, which itself was declining below normal. 
Cities in the surrounding territory are similarly 
situated and the retail trade is consequently re- 
quired to make but small purchases. While up to 
a few months ago the principal reason cited for 
the collapse of the building program was the 
exorbitant price level of all building materials, 
complicated by difficulty of getting labor and mate- 
rials, a new factor has now entered in the guise of 
the falling market. This has naturally decreased 
the demand. 

Lumbermen who have returned from the North 
are uncertain in expressing themselves on condi- 
tions in the logging section. They find that some 
lumber concerns plan to go ahead with their usual 
cut this winter, while others are hesitating and a 
few have decided to put in fewer logs. With indus- 
tries in many cities closing down to a greater or less 
degree, the labor supply in the woods this year has 
been more plentiful than for several seasons. Re- 
ports indicate that wages are being cut to meet the 
present situation. Boarding costs will also be 
lower this winter with the decline in food prices. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 22.—/The hardwood market in the Beau- 
mont district is more settled than it has been for 
some time, manufacturers contending that the bot- 
tom has been reached and that when a change does 
come it must necessarily be for the better. They 
point out that while furniture dealers have put 
in much of their time during the last six months 
canceling orders where they could, the first of the 
year will bring an end to this condition, and busi- 
ness will necessarily have to be resumed on a new 
basis. Production is at a low ebb, manufacturers 
making no effort to force an unresponsive market. 


WARREN, ARK. 


Nov. 22.—The volume of buying last week was 
greater than for several weeks. Prices have not 
softened, with the exception of uppers at some mills 


‘that had their prices above the market. Some items 


have shown a strengthening tendency. The bulk 
of the business is being placed directly with the 
mills and not thru wholesalers. The business re- 
ceived by the mills from the industrials is very 
light. Some mills have recently sent out prices 
that make the minimum lists that were issued look 
like high prices, but even at these prices there is 
not a great deal of business being placed. Some 
of the orders received today are with the request 
that shipment be held up until the first of the year, 
or that the invoices be so dated. 

The weather generally has been such that the 
mills have lost no time on account of log supply. 
The labor situation is improving steadily. There 
are rumors that wages will be reduced by the 
first of the year, but no reductions will be made 
until mills have reached the point where they 
must either shut down or cut wages. The car 
supply has been ample to take care of all the 
business accepted this week. 

The hardwood situation has shown no improve- 
ment, and if anything there is a little weakening 
in price. The hardwood people have met with no 
adverse logging conditions in the last week. Labor 
is plentiful and the car supply is ample. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Nov. 22.—There is nothing to indicate an im- 
provement in the hardwood lumber market for 
some time, altho some manufacturers and dealers 
are hopeful that there will be a resumption of 
business after inventory time in January. 

From many sections reports come of a reduc- 
tion in wages, frequently made at the request of 
the workmen themselves, who prefer less pay than 
a season of unproductive idleness. Prevailing con- 
ditions in the lumber market are such, however, 
that many sawmill operators can not finance con- 
tinued operations even with reduced wages. 

All who possibly can do so are shutting down 
their mills pending an improved demand which 
will bring prices above the cost of production. 
Scores of sawmill operators have been forced to 
shut down. It is believed by the best informed 
operators that in the Mississippi Valley less than 
50 percent of the mills are running. It is certain, 
moreover, that scores of mills will shut down 
within the next few weeks, The mill of George 


C. Brown & Co., at Proctor, Ark., will saw up the 


last of its log supply this week. Logging opera- 
tions were suspended weeks ago with a view to 
shutting down when the logs on hand were manu- 
factured into lumber. Seventeen mills controlled 
by the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. are scheduled 
to shut down by Dec. 22. Five of these plants 
have already suspended. Three mills operated by 
the Stimson Veneer & Lumber Co. and J. V. Stim- 
son Hardwood Lumber Co., two in Memphis and 
one at Helena, Ark., are scheduled to shut down 
this week. Operations at Nickey Bros. plant, 
Binghamton, have been curtailed 60 percent in the 
last two weeks. By the end of this week the mill 
will be entirely shut down. The Green River 
Lumber Co.’s mill, another Nickey operation, al- 
ready is closed down. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


Nov. 22.—Marinette mills are experiencing the 
effects of the depression in the lumber market. 
The planing mill of the Sawyer Goodman Co. sus- 
pended for the present, but the sawmills are run- 
ning. The Below mills has been handicapped for 
the last few weeks by inability to get sufficient 
logs. The plant will run on the 8-hour basis in 
future, according to report. 

The Bay de Noc Lumber Co.’s mill at Nahma, 
and its Stephenson flooring plant at Wells, Mich., 
have suspended operations indefinitely. The saw- 
mill of the Dollar Bay Lumber Co. at Dollar Bay 
has closed until better conditions exist. The 
Hebard mill at Pequaming has closed for the sea- 
son after one of the best runs in its history. 
About 21,000,000 feet of timber was cut during 
the season. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


Nov. 23.—There has been little or no change in 
the trade situation with the hardwood lumber 
manufacturers in Evansville and southwestern 
Indiana during the last week or ten days. De- 
mand for lumber for the last few weeks has been 
about 20 percent normal and manufacturers are 
not looking for any marked improvement in trade 
until after the first of the year, if then. There 
is absolutely no snap to the trade and prices have 
been tending downward for some time. Mills are 
running on short time; many are closed and others 
will be closed soon. There is little buying of logs. 
Collections are reported as both fair and poor. 
The tight and slack barrel cooperage manufactur- 
ers report that trade has been sluggish for several 
months. The retail lumber trade is about like 
the wholesale trade, this meaning “little doing,” 
as one retailer expressed it a few days ago. The 
various wood consuming plants in this city con- 
tinue to run on short time and in some instances 
they are cutting their working hours. Veneer 
manufacturers say they have had a splendid year 
but that things have slackened up somewhat dur- 
ing the last few weeks. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Nov. 22.—The outstanding feature of the hard- 
wood market is the increased buying by export in- 
terests. The most striking development, from a 
domestic standpoint, is the entrance of the rail- 
roads into the lumber market. One firm here has 
booked an order for a million feet of No. 3 com- 
mon oak and some other fair sized placements 
have been made in the southern field. Railroad 
buying, however, has not yet assumed proportions 
that give any great amount of encouragement to 
the trade. Generally speaking, most of the lum- 
bermen here expect a rather quiet market until 
after the first of the year, having no expectations 
of a decided revival of buying by maunfacturers 
of automobiles, furniture, musical instruments, 
vehicles and farm implements until after the turn 
of the year. 

The tone of the market is perhaps slightly im- 
proved. Some firms are withdrawing their offer- 
ings from the market, or, what is the equivalent, 
they are holding their lumber at prices above 
those offered by buyers who are in the market. 
There appears to be less disposition to accept al- 
most any price offered. There has been some 
liquidation by comparatively weak holders during 
the last few weeks and some of the stronger firms 
have bought in the open market, taking advantage 
of these log “‘let-go’’ prices, in preference to turn- 
ing out additional stock under present producing 
conditions. 

There is a notable scarcity of some items, in- 
dicating that, while stocks as a whole are not so 
very far short of normal for the time of year, they 
are badly broken. - 

Last week did not bring the slightest change 
in the policy of lumber manufacturers. There 
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is talk of easier money, lower labor cost and other 
decreased operating expenses, but the average 
lumber manufacturer who has made his plans for 
closing down his mill is sticking to the course 
already mapped out. There is less logging than 
was ever known at this time of year. . Some au- 
thorities place unemployment among lumber manu- 
facturing and distributing firms as high as 75 
percent and it is clear that, with logging almost 
stopped and with manufacturing operations cur- 
tailed more than 66 percent the amount of un- 
employment in lumber and logging operations is 
necessarily very high. : 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Nov. 23.—Lumber interests have done their bit 
thoroly and well for the Cleveland Community 
Chest, the annual campaign for the raising of 
funds to aid the sick and needy of the city. Under 
leadership of Max Myers, of the Nicola, Stone & 
Myers Co., representatives of leading lumber firms 
have been instrumental in increasing the fund 
materially. Associated with Mr. Myers in this 
work have been D. W. Teachout, of the A. Teach- 
out Co.; E. M. Carleton and C. H. Carleton of 
the Mills-Carleton Co.; Elmer E. Teare, of Potter, 
‘Teare & Co.; W. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay 
Co., and C. N. Nicola and A. L. Stone, the Nicola, 
Stone & Myers Co. 

The Rocky River Lumber Co. has been accepted 
as a member of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, and the Rowe & Giles Lumber Co., Cha- 
grin Falls, has made application to the same body. 

The Builders Supply & Fuel Co. has joined the 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, and 
District No. 19 of the State organization, thru 
which body the State association functions here. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Nov. 23.—Building permits for the last week 
numbered sixty-four, with twenty-four frame dwell- 
ings. The total costs were $393,100, which is 
larger than usual. Two permits were granted for 
new factories valued at $100,000 or over. 

Local lumber dealers are expecting higher prices 
to prevail next spring, because of the great need of 
houses. While building is inactive at present and 
lumber sales are below normal, the outlook is re- 
garded as good, and it is believed that this is a 
favorable time for retailers to buy and for builders 
to go ahead. The local dealers have reduced their 
prices to meet the declines at the mills, and as 
many of the latter are closing down and output 
is decreasing, it is believed that prices will soon 
be higher. Harrington Flierl, president Buffalo 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, says that local dealers 
will promptly give the public the benefit of any 
further reductions. 

At the last Saturday informal luncheon of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange the members enjoyed a 
haunch of venison which was the gift of Hugh 
McLean, as the result of his recent hunting trip 
to Pytonga Lake, Canada. 

The Yeager Lumber Co. is making an addition 
to its office building, and when the work is com- 
pleted about double the former space will be 
afforded. 

N. W. Marshall, of the Sanford-Bodge Lumber 
€o., has left for a two weeks’ trip to the southern 
sawmills and will join Mr. Bodge, who is at New 


Orleans. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Nov. 22.—The trade continues rather quiet. 
This applies equally to hardwoods, southern pine, 
cypress and shingles. Buying on the part of re- 
tailers is limited to immediate requirements. 
Manufacturers and shippers believe that trade will 
‘be reduced until after inventories. In the mean- 
time mills are still reducing their output and are 
‘seeking to cut costs in every way possible. 

Southern pine is unsteady. Dealers, while their 
stocks are low, show no disposition to buy. <A 
rather wide range in quotations is reported, espe- 
cially in southern pine. Shipments are coming 
out promptly. 

Building operations are rapidly tapering off for 
the season. One of the best features is a growing 
disposition on the part of building and loan asso- 
-ciations to furnish funds for home building and 
‘general construction. 

F. B. Pryor, sales manager W. M. Ritter Lumber 
‘Co., reports conditions in the hardwood trade un- 
changed. Buying on the part of retailers as well 
as factories is restricted to immediate needs. 
While some ridiculously low prices have been made, 
quotations as a rule have been fairly well main- 
tained. Mr. Pryor recently returned from a busi- 
ness trip to Chicago and Wisconsin points. 

HE. E. Krause, assistant treasurer American 
Column & Lumber Co., says that railroad inquiries 
show a fair increase. Buying from other sources 
is restricted to immediate requirements. 

W. L. Whitacre, of the W. L. Whitacre Lumber 
Co., has returned from a two weeks’ trip in Ala- 


bama and other southern pine centers looking over 
the situation. He is interested in two mills, one 
at Coker and the other at Shiras, Ala. They are 
the Crabtree-Whitacre Lumber Co. and the Mar- 
shall Lumber & Mill Co. Both are in operation. 
Mr. Whitacre believes that when the dealers desire 
lumber to take care of spring business there is 
likely to be a shortage of dry stocks. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Nov. 22.—Some buying has been noticed during 
the last week in southern pine and other softwoods, 
but the hardwood market has shown little activity. 
The general opinion appears to be that the soft- 
woods are destined to undergo another slight de- 
cline. The buying was made necessary because 
of a more or less active demand during the last 
two weeks, due entirely to a building spurt that 
was such a surprise to the trade that in many 
yards stocks were not in the shape they should 


have been. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Nov. 22.—Altho there are numerous rumors to 
the effect that retailers and consumers’ stocks of 
hardwoods are low, some of the lumbermen who 
have visited the furniture districts, retailers’ 
plants, jobbers’ yards etc., claim that the reports 
are exaggerated, and that wherever they go they 
find that there are very fair stocks of hardwoods 
as well as softwoods in the hands of consumers. 
It is claimed that the furniture trades are now 
working only part time, and spasmodically. Much 
depends on the outcome of the annual furniture 
shows this season, as to what the future demand 
for hardwoods in the cabinet trades will be. 

The local retail situation is very dull, there 
being very little building demand and nothing of 
any real interest in the market, permits running 
lower than for a long time. The city building in- 
spector’s department has advocated that the local 
real estate men and builders file a test case against 
the 1920 housing law of the legislature, contending 
that if the law were held invalid it would bring 
out $100,000 in permits for new homes. 

The Naveco Hardwood Co., Louisville, will raise 
stacks at its new mill near Mobile next week, and 
expects to be in operation by Dec. 15. The com- 
pany soon will move its office from the thir- 
teenth to the fourth floor of the Starks Building. 
Tom Fullenlove, sales manager, is back from a trip 
taking in Evansville, Chicago, and other points. 

John W. Kitchen, Ashland, Ky., head of the 
Saulsberry Lumber Co., of that city, with a big 
new operation in Campbell County, Tennessee, 
recently reported that the new band mill was 
nearly completed, and that operation will start 
shortly. Logging is now under way. 

Se a a a ad 


HYMENEAL 


DE CERNEA-DEPEW. Miss Lucia Depew, 
daughter of Ganson Depew, president of the 
Goodyear Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., was 
married at St. Paul’s Cathedral in that city 
on Nov. 24 to Edward De Cernea. The romance 
of the young couple began when Mr. De Cernea 
went to Buffalo as a member of the aviation 
unit which Ganson Depew, jr., headed. They 
ae their home at 761 West Ferry Street, 

uffalo. 


MATTHEWS-HOPKINS. Miss Carrie Hop- 
kins, of Spokane, Wash., niece of A. L. ven- 
port, manager of the Pacific Lumber Agency, 
of that city, was married at Hoquiam, Wash., 
Nov. 17 to Dr. A. A. Matthews, of Spokane. 
The marriage took place at the residence of 
A. L. Paine, manager of the National Lumber 
& Manufacturing Co. Miss Hopkins is very 
well known in Aberdeen and Hoquiam where 
she has frequently visited relatives. 


IVES-BROWN. The marriage of Marjorie 
Draham Brown to Capt. Lawrence H. Ives took 
place in Seattle on Nov. 17. The bride is the 
daughter of Mark Draham, of Seattle, an old 
time logger, president of the Mud Bay Logging 
Co., near Olympia, and interested in other en- 
terprises. Mr. Ives is the son of Jesse F. Ives, 
vice president and manager of the Simpson 
Mill Co. at Ballard. He was in the service dur- 
ing the war and emerged with the title of 
captain. Since the formation of the firm of 
L. H. Ives & Co., lumber exporters and whole- 
salers, he has become one of the well known 
lumbermen of the younger generation of whole- 
salers. After a month in California Mr. and 
Mrs. Ives will be at home at Gerrish Hall, 1820 
Boyleston Avenue, Seattle. 


McBURNEY-WOODRUFF. The wedding of 
Miss Emily Woodruff to Wallace McBurney 
took place in Chicago, at St. James Episcopal 
Church, on Nov. 20. The bride is a daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Joseph Burdett Woodruff, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. McBurney has for the last two years 
been in the sales department of Stevens, Eaton 
& Co., of New York City. Prior to that he was 
in the lumber jobbing business in Spokane, 
Wash., for several years, and also at Seattle. 
He was for a time sales manager of the Eclipse 
Lumber Co. at Everett, Wash. 
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Baker-Wakefield 
Cypress Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and 
Wholesalers 


Cypress 


—and— 


Hardwoods 


Plattenville, La. 


Let us have your inquiries. We will 
give you best service stocks will 
mit. 
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Alexandria Cooperage & 
Lumber Company 


Alexandria, La. 


Manufacturers 


Louisiana Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH AND SHINGLES 


Tupelo—Hardwoods 

















Excelsior Cypress Co. 
TIMBERTON, LA. 


Manufacturers of 


Red Cypress 


LUMBER, LATH 
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We annually produce 40,000,000 feet of 
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AlsoTupelo Lumber, and have Complete 
Planing Mill Facilities. 


Dibert, Stark & Brown Cypress Co.,Ltd. 


Manufacturers DONNER, LOUISIANA 
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LOUIS 


BAND SAWN 


Hardwood Lumber 


Plain Oak, Tough 
White Cane Ash, 
Red and Sap Gum, 
Soft Elm and 
Red Cypress 


Climax Lumber Company 


(Limitedy 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


J. W. O’Shaugh 
o Shaughnessy = New Orleans, La. 


Sanford - Bodge 
Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 


YELLOW PINE LUMBER 


Send us your inquiries and offers of stock. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 215 Whitney Central Bank Bldg, 
Columbus, Ohio. New Orleans, La, 


























Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. 


Manufacturer of all kinds 


Hardwood [Lumber 


Mills at 
Mobile, Ala. 


Sales Office, 
New Orleans, La. 
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Manufacturers 


Short Leaf Pine and Hardwoods 
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¢ LONG LEAF YELLOW PINE x 


Yard Stock 


Poitevent & Favre 
Mendeville, Lumber Co. 


Louisiana 


DIMENSION 
TO FINISH 









we Branch Office, NEW ORLEANS, 606-7 L. & L. G. Bldg. ‘aif 








I. L. WEAVER S. P. WEAVER 


WEAVER BROTHERS 


Manufacturers of 


Long & Shortleaf Southern Pine 
General Office, SHREVEPORT, LA. 








The Lumberman’s Searchlight 
By M. M. FERGUSON 

One of the handiest lumber calculators on the 
market t It contains tables of ready-made 
answers to freight rates; reducing board feet to 
pieces and pieces to board feet; lineal feet to board 
measure, including moulding, “unusual methods of 
rechecking extensions and other valuable informa- 
tion on making correct estimates. 

Fad Le es, tise ad hip ry semen edition) 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY. 


Americagfimberman 431 South Dearborn St., 


CHICAGO 














ABERDEEN—HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—During the present week the follow- 


ing vessels have called at this port forlumber: The 
steamship Hoquiam from San Pedro and the sailing 
schooner Irene loaded at the A. J. West mill, Aber- 
deen. The Jrene carried lumber and shingles to 
Honolulu. The steam schooner Idaho loaded at the 
Wilson Bros, mill in Aberdeen. The steam schooner 
West Niviria and the Daisy Freeman cleared from 
Aberdeen with cargoes from the Aberdeen Lumber 
& Shingle Co. The steamship Tahoe loaded at the 
Donovan Lumber Co.’s mill in Aberdeen. At the 
mill of the National Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Hoquiam, the steamship Skagway took on a cargo 
for San Pedro; the Wapama loaded at the plant of 
the Hoquiam Lumber & Shingle Co. and the steam- 
ship Lassen at the E. K. Wood Lumber Co.’s 
Hoquiam mill. At the mill of the Grays Harbor 
Lumber Co. in Hoquiam the 8,800-ton freighter 
West Inskip took on a cargo which aggregated 
807,371 board feet of lumber. ‘This was a ship- 
ment of ties made up of 21,624 pieces of 7x8—8 
feet. During the loading of the West Inskip all 
previous loading records were surpassed by 100,000 
feet. 

Theodore Siegfried, who for thirteen years has 
been identified with the cooperage business in Aber- 
deen, having been vice president and secretary of 
the Standard Cooperage Co., left last week for 
Port Angeles, where he plans to go into the cooper- 
age business with his brother, George Siegfried. 

W. B. Mack, of the National Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Company, returned this week from a 
short business trip to San Francisco. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—About 80 percent of the mills are 
running. The Black Diamond Mill Co. at Win- 
lock will close Nov. 20 and remain down until after 
the first of the year. The Leudinghaus Lumber 
Co. has closed its large plant at Dryad as well as 
the mill at Meskill until conditions are better. 
The Coal Creek Lumber Co., Chehalis, is cutting 
about 40,000 feet a day and expects to increase the 
output to 100,000 feet as soon as the machinery 
gets broken in. Lumber advanced $2 a thousand 
this week and the feeling is general that the bottom 
has been reached in prices. Logs remain high, as 
there has been no decline in wages. 

Only about 25 percent of the shingle mills are 
running, with a big stock on hand and logs ac- 
cumulating. It looks as if shingles will be off for 
some time. It is out of the question to sell shin- 
gles at the present market price and make any 


money. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nov. 20.—A canvass among manufacturers and 
dealers here today revealed an almost unanimous 
feeling that lumber prices can not go lower unless 
every item that enters in the cost of manufacture 
and sale returns to prewar basis, something which 
is held impossible for some time. On the other 
hand, it is argued that when buying is resumed 
there is a strong probability of a rapidly rising 
market because the mills will not be in position to 
fill orders as promptly as buyers will urge. 

These opinions are based on facts apparent to 
anyone keeping an eye on the game. The mills are 
closing down thruout the Northwest as rapidly as 
they can without too heavy a loss, and they are not 
accepting orders for material on hand at the going 
prices except in cases where they have to realize 
on their assets. Production cost today is so high 
compared with prices obtainable that even were 
wages cut 50 percent, manufacturing would be 
done at a loss. There has been some talk of re- 
ducing wages and going back to the 10-hour day, 
but at a meeting of the directors of the Loyal 
Legion of Loggers & Lumbermen here this week it 
was decided to retain the 8-hour day, while the 
question of wages was deferred for a future 
meeting. 

As for prices, it is also pointed out that on com- 


‘mon lumber, for instance, they are little if any 


higher now than in 1914, and as for timbers and 
uppers the increase is not to exceed 30 percent at 
the most. And in prewar days fir logs were obtain- 
able in the open market for from $6 to $12 a thou- 
sand feet, according to grade. Today, owing to the 
high cost of production, they are being held at $18, 
$24 and $30 a thousand. 

Jay S. Hamilton, who for the last three years 
has been connected with the Fir Production Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, has gone 
back to the wholesale lumber game, in which he 
was engaged prior to being called into the Govern- 
ment service. During Mr. Hamilton’s absence the 


affairs of the J. S. Hamilton Lumber Co. were 
looked after by A. W. Chatterton, who has been 
with Mr. Hamilton for many years. 

W. I. Carpenter, wholesale lumberman of Minne- 
apolis, was among the visitors here this week. 

Howard Jayne, secretary Willapa Lumber Co., 
left this week on a trip to New York. He will 
visit the various lumber centers before returning 


home. 
BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—California is buying heavily among 
Bellingham mills and millions of feet will be 
shipped south within the next two weeks. This 
week the barge Henry Villiers loaded 1,200,000 
feet and the steamship Griffdu 1,400,000 feet for 
that State at the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills’ 
plant. Two McCormick steamships will arrive 
soon to take 2,000,000 feet from this mill, and at 
the BD. K. Wood mill the steamship Siskiyou will 
load 1,150,000 feet for California. The steamship 
Ryder Hanify will load 500,000 feet of ties and 
65,000 feet of boards for that State at the Puget 
Sound Sawmills & Shingle Co.’s docks. The 
schooners Alice Cooke and Mary EH. Foster will load 
a total of 2,250,000 feet at the Bloedel Donovan 
docks for Honolulu. 

It looks as if most of the mills now running in 
this district will close some time before Christmas. 
The cargo mills may be able to run until Dec. 15 or 
20. Only a few shingle mills are running and all 
of them are small plants, with a few exceptions. 
The Morrison Mill Co. closed its sawmill Nov. 13 
and its box factory ceased operating this week. 
Manager Archie Morrison says he does not know 
when the company will resume operations. Its 
Blaine plant is running four days a week. Whole- 
salers report business very quiet and they are 
wondering whether December will show improve- 
ment. It is thought possible that there will be 
some increase in buying in that month. All are 
hopeful of a betterment next spring and they 
expect a good demand for houses and business 
blocks in all parts of the country. 

The Bloedel Donovan basketball team is out for 
the northwestern Washington championship and 
for clean basketball, states Manager Bill Lewis. 
He is building up a strong organization, and Secre- 
tary James H. Prentice, of the company, is backing 
the team to the limit of his enthusiasm. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—Supplying ties for eastern railroads is 
the principal business now being done by a num- 
ber of the leading Tacoma mills. Orders of this 
class have been heavy lately. The Defiance Lum- 
ber Co. shipped 1,000,000 feet of ties on the 
American-Hawaiian line steamer Hawaiian for the 
Atlantic coast, the Marine Lumber Co. and the 
Tidewater Lumber Co. are shipping a large order 
on the steamer West Togus and have already 
shipped more than 1,000,000 feet on the steamer 
Brave Coeur. This order goes to the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co. has more than 1,000,000 feet of ties on its 
docks awaiting shipment next week. Regular serv- 
ice between Puget Sound and the Atlantic coast 
has been resumed by the American Hawaiian line. 

Will Simpson, South American representative of 
the American Wood Pipe Co., of Tacoma, and the 
Continental Pipe Manufacturing Co., of Seattle, 
returned to Tacoma last week after seven months 
spent in South America and the West Indies. Mr. 
Simpson visited Chile, Peru, Bolivia, the Argentine 
Republic, Cuba and the West Indian Islands. 
“There is lots of business coming to us,’ Mr. Simp- 
son declared. “But times are bad right now. 
These countries have no money to spend. It is 
simply a case of playing a waiting game.” 

The Clear Fir Lumber Co. resumed full time 
operation at its mill at Day Island after a shut- 
down of several weeks. The company has suffi- 
cient business on hand to keep it in operation 
indefinitely. 

A new company for the manufacture of fir 
columns has been organized in Tacoma under the 
name of the Mutual Fir Column Co. It is cap- 
italized at $25,000. The organizers are A. P. 
Judson, Hans Nelson, Martin Verburg and William 
Sundsten. 

A visit to Tacoma was paid last week by W. D. 
Burr, secretary National Association of Box Manu- 
facturers, and C. F. Yegge, vice president Chicago 
Mill & Lumber Co. Both are from Chicago. While 
in the city they were the guests of Ralph Shaffer, 
of the Pacific Box Co., and paid a visit to the 
company’s new plant now under construction. 

Work on the St, Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
new dock will be started soon after Jan. 1, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Everett G. Griggs, 
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president of the company. The plans for the work 
have been completed and the contract will be 
awarded in the near future. 

Lumber manufacturers of Tacoma report a 
scarcity of logs, with prices holding firm and 
many camps closing down until after the holidays. 
No present reduction in prices is looked for. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—There will be a representative delega- 
tion of lumbermen at the Logged-Off Land Confer- 
ence called by the Seattle Chamber of Commerce 
in this city Dec. 6 and 7. Among them will be 
W. M. Beebe, president of the Burton-Beebe Lum- 
ber Co., and H. Naubert, of the Hartmann-Neubert 
Co. L. W. Cressy, foreman in charge of clearing 
at Alderwood Manor, will represent the Puget Mill 
Co. It is expected that the conference will en- 
dorse a legislative program to be submitted to the 
next legislature relative to the reclaiming of 
logged-off lands. 

Charles C. Hone, manager of the Seattle offices 
of the Krauss Bros. Lumber Co., of New Orleans, 
returned home Thursday after an absence of a 
month. During that time he visited his old home 
in Toledo, Ohio, and on his return to this city 
he was accompanied by his mother, Mrs. Clara M. 
Hone, 68 years of age, who will spend the winter 
here. Mr. Hone believes that one of the stum- 
bling blocks in the way of stabilized lumber prices 
is due to the fact that retailers are trying to 
get rid of high priced stock before they will re- 
duce prices. He believes that the lumber manu- 
facturers will be obliged to take their profits out 


erally, who express the opinion that the readjust- 
ment now in process will finally result in the 
greatest activity in all lines of production. While 
there is no doubt of the final result, stated Mr. 
Childs, it is a case of all being obliged to wait 
for a while. The Casey-Childs Shingle Co. manu- 
factures the A-B brand, which is handled by 
Krauss brothers, of New Orleans. 

Donald H. Clark, assistant secretary of the 
shingle branch of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association, has been making a tour of the shingle 
mills in British Columbia. He returned to his 
desk yesterday. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Novy. 20.—San Francisco wholesalers find busi- 
ness quiet, with buyers holding off on account of 
the possibility of lower prices. The retail lumber 
demand is slow here and dealers are buying spar- 
ingly with the idea of letting stocks run down 
before taking the annual inventories. Cargo ship- 
ments of rough green Douglas fir are selling at 
about $28.50 base, San Francisco, and $30 base, 
southern California. Randoms are being pretty 
well taken care of here and shipments are not 
large. Flooring is being sold as low as $15 over 
Rail B List for No. 1 and 2. 

The Douglas fir mills in the north are gradually 
reducing their outputs and many more plants will 
be closed down during December. Some large mills 
have orders that must be cleaned up and will not 
close until around the holidays. Export lumber or- 
ders and tie orders for American railroads are being 
cut. While formerly the prices on the higher grades 
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Above Is an illustration of the old Blair House, Williamsburg, Va., known to be nearly three hun- 


dred years old and which possibly may be older. 


The official records, telling of the building of the 


house, were burned during the Revolutionary War. It is known to be the oldest house in Williams- 
burg and at one time was the home of John Blair, who was appointed a judge of the Supreme 


Court by George Washington. 


The house was built of North Carolina pine. 
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of their reduced cost of, production and labor in- 
stead of continuing to operate on the present 
basis. 

A. J. Somerville, who is associated with H. J. 
Talmadge in the Western Forest Products Co., 
Seattle, says this concern has under construction 
a reworking plant on east Marginal Way just 
beyond the city limits, near the site of the old 
Bissell mill. The new plant will have a capacity 
of 50,000 feet a day, and includes a dry kiln, 
which on a 24-hour basis will have approximately 
the capacity of the reworking mill. Mr. Somer- 
ville will install one fast feed planer, one molder, 
one band resaw and the ordinary cut-off saws as 
part of the equipment. The plant is advan- 
tageously located on four railroads and also on 
the water. There will be two acres of yard 
space for storage. Mr. Somerville says the re- 
working plant will be in full operation by Jan. 
15, 1921. 

George Childs, of the Casey-Childs Shingle Co., 
Sedro Wooley, has returned from an abesnce of 
three weeks during which time he visited New 
Orleans. He came home by may of Michigan, vis- 
iting relatives in that State for the first time in 
fourteen years. Mr. Childs returned home with a 
higher degree of optimism than when he went 
away. While conditions on the surface are dis- 
turbed and unsatisfactory there is reason for en- 
couragement in the attitude of business men gen- 


were high enough to offset the losses on the “com- 
mon, uppers have declined to a point where opera- 
tions show an average loss instead of an average 
profit. But it is expected that after the first of 
the year, with the mills closed and stocks reduced, 
there will be a stiffening of prices and more sta- 
bility to the market. Readjustments on prices of 
logs and labor are expected before the mills resume 
operations. 

Cedar shingles are very weak again, the yards 
having laid in all the stocks they need for the 
present. Green shingles, *A*, are $4.25 here and 
dry $4. 

The redwood market is steady and, despite some 
falling off in consumption of the lower grades, 
prices are being well maintained. The movement 
is lighter, but stock are considerably below nor- 
mal and it will take several months for the mills 
to acquire well balanced stocks. Redwood shingles 
are firm and prices are unchanged. 

The white and sugar pine market continues very 
quiet, except for clears, which are pretty well 
exhausted. There are no Nos. 1 and 2 sugar pine 
clears for sale. Good prices are being paid for 
uppers. There are numerous inquiries for the 
lower grades and for shop from eastern buyers, 
but actual sales are light. 

A. M. Mortensen, manager of the lumber de- 
partment of the California Fruit Exchange, with 
headquarters at Blairsden, is in the city with 


Yellow Pine 


Timbers, Lumber 
Lath and Shingles 


For our high grade dressed stock— 
** Ask the Wholesaler ’’ 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 


























| Gummer Gypress Go. | 
Mills: Jacksonville and Sumner, Fla. 
€; " = LUMBER 
ypr ess Rough and Dressed 


Shingles and Lath 
| Sales Office, 280 Madison Ave., New York City J 
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‘The Milton Lumber Co. 








Milton, Wholesale Dealers in Long and Short Leaf 
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It’s from such trees that we manufacture 


Goldsboro N.C. Pine 


The lumber of universal use for homebuilders 
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Basswood 


All grades of 44" in stock. 
Let us know your future 
requirements. 


Domestic Hardwoods, Inc. 
33 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








Remember 


Our Southern buyer personally inspects our 
shipments in 


Longleaf and Shortleaf 


YELLOW PINE 


All up-to-grade stock with quick service. 


Wholesale Lumber Merchants 


ii dg.» 
Owen M. Bruner Co., fognig) iratt Bids.” 








TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


trict. 

10 to 16 ft. 

x6. Our long suit is Short Log Run 2” Fram- 
ng—Dry and Dressed. 





Allied Sales Corporation, Inc. 


=a output of 26 mills in at a Dis- 
Specialty—Air Dried 1 d 2” Shortleaf 
Also some smail ‘timbers 4x4 and 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


+ WARREN, PA. 


honors Panams-Pactc GRAND PRIZ 
Soha Sho 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AND DROP FORGINGS. Daily fac- 
AXES-LOGGING TOOLS umpcapacity 3500 Axes & Tools 





General Manager J. L. Nagle. He reports a cut 
of 13,000,000 feet of sugar and white pine this 
year. The box factory, with a capacity of 50,000 
feet a day, will operate throughout the winter, but 
the sawmill has closed down for the season. 

Woods operations in the district around Sonora 
were suspended during the week on account of 
heavy snowstorms. The Standard Lumber Co. 
closed down its logging camps and discharged 200 
men. Enough logs have been cut and decked near 
the mill pond at Standard City to keep the mill 
going this winter. The night shift has been taken 
off at the mill, curtailing the output about one- 
half. It is planned to open an additional logging 
camp next season so as to keep the plant running 
steadily at 300,000 feet a day. 

E. A. Blocklinger, president of the Chiloquin 
Lumber Co., who has returned from Chiloquin, 
says that the mill will close down for the season 
during the week. There is a stock of logs in 
the river in readiness for an early start in the 
spring. The box factory, at Dorris, will close 
down on Dec. 1. Mr. Blocklinger expects a spring 
demand for white and sugar pine lumber, despite 
all the pessimistic talk. 

L. A. Morrison, representing the the Eastern & 
Western Lumber Co. of Portland, Ore., states that 
a number of California dealers need lumber, but do 
not want stock to arrive until after the annual 
inventory. Probably some of these will buy lum- 
ber for delivery after Jan. 1. His company has 
stocks pretty well reduced and is operating one 
shift five days a week. 

The Pacific Lumber Co. is operating both of its 
redwood mills at Scotia eight hours a day, with 
a combined output of about 300,000 feet. Stocks 
are still very badly broken, the principal shortage 
being in uppers. Although eastern ordering is 
very light, there is considerable unfilled tonnage 
yet to be shipped. 

The Lamoine Lumber & Trading Co. will close 
down its sawmill at Lamoine, which has cut about 
sixteen million feet of pine lumber this season. 
The box factory will run all winter. Supplies of 
box lumber have been augmented by shipments of 
a million feet from the Coggins mill at Gibson 
and 6,000,000 feet from the Smith Bros.’ mill at 
Gazelle. 

Arthur Davies, of the Davies Lumber Corpora- 
tion, expects to start up the new sawmill at Cal- 
pine about April 1. Allis-Chalmers equipment has 
been installed. A single band-saw and a resaw 
will give a capacity of about 90,000 feet of white 
pine a day. The box factory will be completed 
within thirty days. A branch railroad will con- 
nect with the Western Pacific Railway at Beck- 
with. A number of cottages and a clubhouse have 
been built for the use of employees. Mr. Davies 
owns a fine body of pine lumber, which will keep 
the mill going for a number of years. 

R. E. Danaher, general manager of the Michigan- 
California Lumber Co,, this city, has just left for 
Detroit. He will attend the quarterly meeting of 
the board of directors of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association in Chicago, on Dec. 
1, as a representative of the California White & 
Sugar Pine Manufacturers’ Association. 

Charles R. McCormick, president of Charles R. 
McCormick & Co., this city, has gone to New York, 
where the company has an eastern office in charge 
of W. R. Hewitt. He will return in December. 

Otis R. Johnson, vice president of the Union 
Lumber Co., this city, is paying a visit to the 
redwood mill at Fort Bragg, which is being oper- 
ated with a double shift and is cutting nearly 300,- 
000 feet a day. The company is oversold on one- 
inch extra merchantable and has no accumulation 
of clears. 

Cc. H. Daggett, manager of the Ewauna Box Co., 
of Klamath Falls, is here and reports a good 
season’s run on pine box shook. The demand has 
quieted down a little, but the outlook for next 
year is favorable. 

L. H. Long, vice president of the Albion Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters in Tucson, Ariz., is 
paying a visit to the redwood mill at Albion and 
conferring with P. M. Dimmick, the general man- 
ager. 

Wililam R. Dunn, manager of the domestic 
lumber department of the American Trading Co., 
this city, has returned from a trip thru Mendo- 
cino County, visiting a number of mills. His 
company has some good inquiries for white and 
sugar pine clears. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—That the Spokane lumber department 
of the Diamond Match Co. is to become one of the 
most important of the company’s activities is evi- 
denced by the comprehensive staff organization for 
this district Just completed by President W. A. 
Fairburn, of New York, after several days’ con- 
ference here with other high officials of the com- 
pany. Within recent months the company has 
purchased sufficient timber to bring its white pine 
holdings up to the half billion mark. At Yardley, 


just outside the city limits of Spokane, the com- 
pany’s plant now operates the year around and 
employs three hundred men. Under the.announced 
new organization plan, the lumber department is 
to be operated by an executive committee of three, 
W. E. Bridgeman, a western man who has been 
with the company in the East for the last five 
years; B. H. T. Anderson, known in Spokane as 
the local representative of the company heretofore ; 
and J. W. Blair, of Spokane, an experienced lum- 
berman. Under the direction of the executive com- 
mittee, of which he is a member, Mr. Anderson is 
to continue as manager of the lumber department. 
With him will be E. C. Olson, superintendent of 
production; Fred J. Anderson, assistant superin- 
tendent of production; Robert A. Wilson, timber 
supervisor and estimator; M. J. Uhrick, civil en- 
gineer; J. I’. Grant, auditor; J. J. Jensen, pur- 
chasing agent of supplies. ‘The block factory at 
Yardley will continue under the management of 
Charles J. Musante, with W. BH. Stafford in charge 
of the match plank inspection department. J. W. 
Blair continues as custodian of the company’s 
property as well as being a member of the execu- 
tive committee. F,. J. Cronkhite, lumber commis- 
sion broker, formerly with the Diamond Match Co. 
for many years, will codperate at times with the 
new organization in the purchase and sale of 
plank. R. A. Colgan, assistant to Frederick EB. 
Olmstead, consulting forester of the company, is 
to be permanently stationed here to assist in opera- 
tions. H. F. Hollock, advisory engineer, is the 
man who constructed the big Yardley plant and 
lumber yard. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


Nov. 20.—Resumption of shingle cutting by 
three of the largest mills in Everett today marked 
the beginning of an experiment that is being 
watched with considerable interest by other shin- 
gle producers. The Jamison and Garriott prop- 
erties—the largest shingle plants here—at the 
request of the wage earners made a scale reduc- 
tion of 20 to 25 percent. The Everbest mill is pay- 
ing the old scale. The new scale means for com- 
mon labor in the mills $4 to $4.80 a day; sawyers 
and packers earn $6 to $8 a day. It is notable, 
however, that the interests for which Connor & 
Bailey act as distributing agents are not in opera- 
tion. With freight rates unadjusted, the buying 
demand at low ébb and in many places at zero, the 
situation as regards shingles was considered well 
nigh hopeless. 

W. H. Boner, of the Weyerhaeuser interests, 
today summarized the lumber situation as one of 
“hopeful depression.” Until building revives, he 
figures, there can be no. betterment of the demand 
and certainly none to the extent that prices would 
be forced up to the point where fir could be placed 
on the markets under the handicaps now stifling 
the output from the Northwest. If demand de- 
veloped slowly and gradually he expected an up- 
ward incline of prices, but if the building frades 
held off too long, placing orders for spring busi- 
ness late in the winter, he looked for another run- 
away of prices due to the sudden call for mate- 
rials upon depleted stocks everywhere. 

The idea of developing a shipping service to 
earry fir products from Puget Sound to Mississippi 
River and Atlantic coast distributing points has 
been given considerable study by the fir men since 
it was promulgated several weeks ago, but the in- 
quiry has not produced great encouragement, the 
cost of bottoms at present being so high that 
water rates to the East would not provide a safe 
margin. Millmen, however, are confident that ad- 
justment must take place and that they will 
eventually get back upon a competitive basis with 
the pine men, either thru lowering of railroad rates 
or of the cost of ship charters, 


ORANGE, TEX. 


Nov. 22.—The last week has seen but little 
change in the lumber situation in this district. 
There is still virtually no market for interior stuff 
and the mills here have quit worrying about it. 
The manufacturers are doing everything possible 
to keep their plants in operation in order to give 
their men employment and are depending on their 
exports and some railroad material sales, helped 
out by spasmodic orders from wholesalers, to raise 
the money with which to pay them off, 

General Manager F. H. Farwell, of the Lutcher 
& Moore Lumber Co., made a talk to the men at 
its two big plants here recently and assured them 
that the company intended neither to cut wages 
nor to close its mills; but he frankly told the 
men that the company expected them to “hit the 
ball” and give a day’s work for a day’s wage. 
To the credit of the sawmill labor of Orange it 
can be stated that production at these two big 
plants has been speeded up and the men seem to 
realize that they are fortunately situated as to 
jobs and living conditions and determined to help 
the company pull thru the present ticklish situa- 
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tion and prepare for the inevitable spring lumber 
demand. 

The mills here are, of course, fortunately sit- 
uated as to export and both the Lutcher & Moore 
mills and the Miller-Link mill are cutting on big 
Mexican orders, which aid materially in “meeting 
the payroll.” 


LEESVILLE, LA. 


Nov. 22.—There has been no material change in 
the southern pine market during the last week. 
The demand for yard stock continues to be very 
dull. Especially is this true of upper grade items. 
The lower grade items seem to -be moving fairly 
well. The manufacturers generally feel that there 
will be an upward turn in the market during the 
next thirty days. Inquiries are more plentiful and 
a few orders have been developed at minimum price 
lists which have been issued by the mills, which 
indicates that the market is gathering strength. 
The demand for ties, car sills and other timbers 
continues to be good and enables many mills to con- 
tinue operations. The mills are experiencing no 
trouble in securing all the cars they can utilize. 

F. J. Bannister, J. D. Tennant, H. N. Ashby and 
J. H. Bester, Long Bell Lumber Co. officials, of 
Kansas City, Mo., visited this section during the 
last week looking over the company’s holdings. 
They expect to tour Louisiana for about three 


weeks. 
LAUREL, MISS. 


Nov. 22.—A complete canvass of the leading 
manufacturers in this district signifies that as a 
rule they feel they can not expect an advance in 
lumber prices in the face of declines in nearly 
every other commodity, nor can they expect to 
maintain present prices if prices of practically all 
other principal items of trade continue to decline. 
There are, however, a few indications that brighten 
the outlook. Retailers for some time have been 
liquidating their stocks, with the result there is 
an abnormal shortage. Believing that prices of 
both material and labor were altogether too high, 
the public has been pursuing a waiting policy, so 
that the great national need of homes has not been 
relieved. It is believed this condition must eventu- 
ally result in a buying wave, which is already fore- 
cast by the great number of inquiries being re- 
ceived. With their yards well stocked, many of the 
larger mills are curtailing by running part time 
only, while smaller mills have suspended opera- 
tions. There has been no general reduction of 
wages as yet. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


Nov. 22.—Some of the manufacturers of North 
Carolina pine have during the last week found 
business a little more brisk in certain items, but 
as a rule the majority have not felt any change for 
the better and see as their only hope of salvation 
the entire closing down of their plants for sixty 
days at least, during which time necessary repairs 
can be made and things got in order for resump- 
tion. The report of production issued by the North 
Carolina Pine Association does not really portray 
to what extent production has been curtailed 
among its members, because not all of them make 
reports. A determined effort was made recently 
to ascertain what mills were down or expected to 
close down, and it was found that actual produc- 
tion of the membership of the above association is 
at present between 35 and 40 percent of normal; 
and in view of the fact that after Dec. 1 many 
more mills will suspend, the production will de- 
crease to 15 or 20 percent of normal. Taking the 
mills as a whole the stocks now on hand are not 
much more than 50 percent of normal. Efforts are 
being made to reduce manufacturing costs as an 
offset to present low prices, but this is a slow 
process and many operators cannot afford to or will 
not keep running until that is effected. There is a 
great deal of uncertainty felt as to the future 
trend of the lumber business and the majority now 
predict little improvement in the demand until 
early next spring. It is a fact, however, that a 
5 percent increase in demand would soon clean up 
what surplus stocks are now being carried. 

There have been a few inquiries for good rough 
North Carolina pine received from the North and 
East during the last week, but price competition 
is still keen and the pine mills have secured but 
little of the business. Quite a few operators refuse 
absolutely to go lower in their quotations, pre- 
ferring to lose the small amount of business 
offered, but it appears there are others more 
anxious to move some lumber. Retail yards in New 
England are putting off buying until absolutely 
necessary, even tho urgently solicited, while in 
other sections new stocks are ordered only when 
bins are nearly cleaned out. Competition may 
force still lower quotations on the upper grades, 
but it is felt now that bottom has about been 
reached. 

There has been an increase in the demand for 4/4 
edge box, 4/4x8 and 10” box during the week from 


Norfolk, Philadelphia and New York. Prices ob- 
tained on large blocks of stock show a disposition 
of mills in position to furnish the material to hold 
tight for their prices. Several of the large mills 
are out of the market entirely on these items, 
which fact, coupled with small production, should 
help to strengthen the market. Box makers are 
now figuring on the possibility that future stocks 
will have to be bought at slightly higher prices. 
Prospects for business in this line are brighter 
now. There is little demand for 12-inch box, altho 
this item generally moves spasmodically. Box bark 
strips are showing more activity, but due to keen 
competition prices have weakened. 

There has been no improvement in the demand 
for dressed North Carolina pine during the week, 
and prospects appear to grow duller as the winter 
season approaches. Prices of North Carolina pine 
have shown a further slight decline, but there has 
not been sufficient business offered to tempt any 
radical price cuts in competition with low priced 
competitive woods. Planing mills are also begin- 
ning to shut down until such time as the demand 
is larger. Those having to buy their supply of 
rough lumber state it is hazardous for them to do 
so at present in view of the dressed market situa- 


tion. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


Nov. 22.—There is evidence to warrant the belief 
that the southern pine market has reached bedrock 
and that recovery is in sight. Increased inquiry 
and some buying by the large yards would justify 
this conclusion. The manufacturers do not ex- 
hibit a mad scramble for such business as is of- 
fered at very low prices, but on the contrary the 
guaranteed low price lists seem to be more gen- 
erally observed. The conditions in the east Texas 
shipping district remain about the same—all the 
smaller mills having closed down and the larger 
operations working either on short time or taking 
advantage of conditions to make extensive repairs. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


Nov. 22.—There has not been any material 
change in the southern pine market during the last 
week so far as actual prices are concerned. There 
has been a gradual reduction in output. In fact 
stocks are not of sufficient moment to have an 
influence on the future. While the Southern Pine 
Association reports a production of 50 to 60 per- 
cent of normal, the production in the Beaumont 
district will come nearer 40 to 50 percent. Well 
informed millmen would not be surprised to see 
this season turn the market from one based upon 
production to one based upon the demand. Some 
of the mills have for several weeks been operating 
on a “cut what we sell’’ basis, thus avoiding the 
danger of finding themselves overstocked. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


Nov. 22.—Demand for lumber is still below nor- 
mal, but is showing spurts now and then which 
earries with it an indication, and perhaps a 
promise, of more steady performance a little later 
on. Reports from the buying section would indi- 
eate that the retail yards are very low on stock 
and are going to be compelled to place orders as 
soon as the demand for building material increases. 
A great many dealers are holding off now until 
after inventory. A great many of them claim to 
have had their lines of credit reduced at the bank 
and are continuing to liquidate. January’s inven- 
tories will furnish the basis on which a number 
of them will obtain additional accommodation. 

Wholesalers and commission men report quite a 
little business coming in and some very satisfac- 
tory business being offered, but find it very diffi- 
cult to place this business, as current prices are 
too low to be attractive to the mills. A few buy- 
ers are beginning to circulate around among the 
mills and are not finding them anxious to take on 
business. The general consensus is that not very 
much business will be booked until prices improve 
somewhat. 

The general supply of lumber is only fair. A 
great many of the mills have broken stocks and 
many of them have quit logging and sawing and 


“are operating only their planers to clean up sur- 


plus items. No. 1 boards and No. 1 dimension are 
extremely scarce, and it is almost impossible to 
place orders calling for these items unless a little 
premium is paid over the market. No. 2 boards 
and No. 2 dimension are in fair supply, but the 
demand is not good for these items, which gives 
the market a dragging aspect, which does not ap- 
ply to the larger part of the list. It is hard to 
place orders for timbers, especially dressed tim- 
bers, as very few mills are operating now that 
can dress special bills. 

The mills have been endeavoring to reduce 
wages consistently but have not made satisfactory 
progress where they desire to keep their forces 
going. In some cases the men have drifted away 

Continued on page 101) 








Mills at Marion, S. C, 


Camp’ sis a stand- 
ard for quality 
and service. A 
trial will convince 
you. 


N.C. 


Pine 


Camp Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


Or Address our 
Eastern Sales Offices, as follows: 
NEW YORK: 1214 Flat Iron Building 
GEO. W. JONES, Mgr., Phone 982 Gramercy 
PHILADELPHIA: Real Estate Trust Bidg.. 
E. D. WOOD, Manager 

PITTSBURGH: Oliver Building, 

GEORGE L. CAMP, Manager 





DAILY CAPACITY 
Saw Mills . 600,000 feet 
Planing Mills - 400,000 feet 
MILLS : 


Franklin, Va. Arringdale, Va. Wallace, N. C. 














Mills at Suffolk, Va., Spring Hope, N. C., Middlesex, N. C. 
Capacity 250,000 Feet Daily 


Montgomery Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 


Kiln Dried N. C. Pine 
and Cypress 


| SHIPMENT BY CAR OR 





CARGO, ROUGH OR DRESSED 





Sales Representatives: 


L._C. LITCHFIELD............ 52 heme Ave., N. Y. 
GEO. C. FAIRCHILD.............+.++. jattsburg, Y. 
SHORT & WALLS LUMBER CO........ ‘alddletown, Dei. 


‘ALLS LUMBER CO 
PICKETT, HYDE & LANGGANS CO...... 
Main Sales Office, SUFFOLK, VA. 


Talk About Values 


You sure get your share of 
them when you buy our 


N. C. Pine 


Long and 
Shortleaf 











a a 


Flooring 
Ceiling 
Roofing 


Yellow Pine "stsh2s4 
Car and Cargo Shipments. ke \ 


Ellington & Guy, Inc.,""tuiae Richmond, Va. | 








A. T. Baker, Pres. and Treas. R. G. White, Sales Mgr. 
The Branning Manufacturing Co. 


Manufacturers of 


N. C. PINE || CYPRESS 
LUMBER and 
Kinndkcugn | GUM 


Wellington & gage sy R. R. Co., Windsor, N. ©. Eden- 
ton Seen tC boo Cap. 100,000 per day. Saw ilig:— 
N.-C., Aheski, N. Cap. 
140,000 per day. 
General EDENTON, N.C. 
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Sell more homes complete and increase your profits by influ- 
encing tastes for better homes in your community. Our 1920 
ART PLAN BOOKS are “‘standard equipment’’ the service 
departments of thousands of modern yards. ‘‘Modern Bunga- 
lows”’ contain 50 splendid examples of large and small bunga- 
lows of unique and artistic design. ‘‘Modern Homes” is a 
book of larger residences of distinction and beauty; all proved 
practica!, suited to any climate; either book pos 
both fo, $1.50. Send today; newest and best Some ideas in 
America. Blue Prints of any home supplied at small cost. 
AURELIUS- SWANSON CO., INC., Building Dot, 1010 
First National Bank Building, Oklahoma City, 0! 











Long and Shortleaf 


Yellow Pine Timbers 


Rough or Dressed—10 to 60’—up to 24” 


Straight or mixed cars of high grade 
K. D. and bright Shed Stock from 
D'Lo, Miss., air dried Dimension and 
Boards; alco manufacture Cypress 
Shingles at our Arkansas mill. 


Trenton Lumber (Company 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers 
JACKSON, MISS. 
Ne oa 








Vice-Pres, 


R. aumaines* 3 zyee. W. H. HATTEN, 
P. HATTEN, Sec.-Treas. 


Souther Lumber 









& Timber 





100,000 Feet. 







Our Specialties: 


Barge, Car and 
Railroad Material 


up to 76 feet long 


HILLSDALE, MISSISSIPPI 








YELLOW 
PINE 


Timbers 


Both Long and Shortleaf 
Poplar, Oak, Ash, Gum 
AND OTHER HARDWOODS 
Straight and Mixed Cars 


Tims B. Quinn, Mises 











KOSCIUSKO 


Frank Spangler MISSISSIPPI 


Manufacturers and Wholesalers of 


YELLOW PINE, CYPRESS, GUM 


AND OTHER SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 














BUSINESS CHANGES 


ARKANSAS. Helena—Archer Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Lundell Land & Lumber Co. 

Little Rock—G. F. Edwards purchased Archer 
Lumber Corporation’s mill, formerly known as 
Cc. E. Ferguson Sawmill, and will open lumber 
yard and general millwork business. 

ILLINOIS. Dayton, Sheridan and Weldron— 
Armour Grain Co. succeeded by Carter Grain 
& Lumber Co., headquarters, Ottawa, IIl. 

INDIANA. Chrisney—J. Fred Bergman, of 
the Chrisney Planing Mill Co., has purchased 
the interest of Henry J. Mann in the business 
and is now sole owner and manager. 

lOWA. Sioux City—C. W. Chapman Lumber 
Co. purchased by Spalding-Avery Lumber Co. 

KANSAS. Osborne—Gillette Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Brodrick Lumber Co. 

Henrietta—Henrietta Lumber Co. 
by G. N. McGee Lumber Co. 

NEBRASKA. Gering—Wiggins Lumber Co. 
purchased J. F. Hinshaw Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Woodridge—Kretchmar & 
Harris succeeded by Gordon, Kretchmar & 
Dinsburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Lancaster—H. K. Baum- 
gardner, president and treasurer, has sold his 
interest in the B. B. Martin Co 


succeeded 


TEXAS. Beaumont—Beaumont Shingle & 
Lumber Co. sold to Charles Sigler. 

Bradshaw—Thomas J. Middleton succeeded 
by H. H. Hardin & Co., headquarters, Fort 
Worth. 

Paradise—Wilson & Leonard Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by H. H. Hardin & Co., headquarters, 
Fort Worth. 


Rochester—A. B. Carothers Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by Brazelton Lumber Co.; headquarters, 
Waco. 

VIRGINIA. Richmond—J. Scott Parrish and 
E. Ross Millhiser sold interests in Richmond 
Cedar Works to Timber Products Corporation; 
company consolidates with the new corpora- 
tion. Business will continue under old name 
with W. J. Parrish in charge. 

WISCONSIN. Shawano—Retail Lumber & 
Supply Co.; Arthur Neinas sold interest. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


ONTARIO. Toronto—The Canada Creosoting 
Co., of Toronto, which owns a large plant at 
Trenton, is erecting another at Sudbury, Ont., 
which will have a capacity of over 2,000, 000 
ties per annum. he company recently ‘ought 
plants at Transcona, Man., and Sydney, N. §S., 
from the Dominion Tar & Chemical Co. ‘The 
principal interests of the latter company have 
purchased a share in the Canada Creosoting Co. 


INCORPORATIONS 


CALIFORNIA. Long Beach—Century 
ber Co., incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Leach White Pine Co., 
incorporated; capital, $200,000; 348 South Dear- 
born Street. 

Galesburg—Simpson-Powelson Co., incorpor- 
ated; capital, $100,000; to deal in hardware, 
lumber, cement, etc. 

Lanark—Lanark Farmers’ Codéperative Asso- 


Lum- 


ciation, incorporated; capital, $40,000; lumber 
and grain. 
INDIANA. Evansville—Bostege Furniture 


Co., increasing capital to $400,000. 


KENTUCKY. Lexington—Kentucky River 
i & Timber Co., incorporated; capital, $10,- 


MAINE. Eastport—Eastport Co., 
incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

Houlton—Houlton Lumber & Ice Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $50,000. 

MINNESOTA. Arthyde—Arthyde Land & 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

Minneapolis—Hellekson Lumber Co., increas- 
ing capital from $50,000 to $150,000. 

Sturgeon greet ae or — Lumber Co., 
incorporated; capital, $50, 

Warroad—Marvin Lumb og "& Cedar Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $100,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Richton—Walley & Wade, 
Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $20,000. 

NEW YORK. Cleveland—Cleveland Veneer 
Mills, incorporated; capital, $10,000. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Koklauner-Weéber Box Co., 
incorporated; capital, $150,000. 

Columbus—Dayton Wood Products Co., 
porated; capital, $10,000. 

OREGON. ot pg “Fp Table Co., in- 
creasing capital to $50, 

Portland—Salt Lake , Co., 
ated; capital, $5,000. 

WASHINGTON. Aberdeen—Standard Coop- 
erage Co., of Aberdeen, increasing capital from 
$50,000 to $150,000; plant remodeled and im- 
proved; new machinery and dry kiln added. 

a sae * eens Shingle Co., incorporated; 

eam $12,0 
Pacoima—Mutual Fir Column Co., 


Lumber 


incor- 


incorpor- 


incorpor- 
at 





Yakima—Valley Lumber & Box Co., incor- 
porated; capital, $200,000. 
Wollochet Bay—Wollochet Bay Lumber Co., 


incorporated; capital, $5,000. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Buckhannon—Climax Coal 
& Lumber Co., incorporated; capital, $50,000. 

WISCONSIN. Eau Claire—Phoenix Manu- 
facturing Co., increasing capital from $250,000 
to $750,000. 

Milwaukee—Bub Body Corporation, incorpor- 
ated; capital, $16,000; to deal in and export 
auto bodies, etc. 

Milwaukee—Continental Western Realty Co., 
incorporated; capital, $1,000,000; general timber- 
land business. 

Rice Lake—Hammond-Chandler Lumber Co., 
increasing capital from $100,000 to $125,000. 

Rusk—Rusk Codperative Mercantile Co., in- 
corporated; capital, $60,000; general lumber, 
fuel, etc. 

Sarona—Sarona Lumber Co., increasing capi- 
tal from $12,000 to $25,000. 


CASUALTIES 


ALABAMA. Thorsby—Planing mill owned by 
William Goodgame destroyed by fire with loss 
of $20,000. 

ARKANSAS.  Dermott—Fee-Crayton MHard- 
wood Lumber Co.’s plant destroyed by fire; 
loss, $150,000. 

CALIFORNIA. Los Angeles—Angelus Lum- 
ber & Box Co., loss by fire, $100,00.0 

COLORADO. Pueblo—Foley Lumber Co.’s 
yard destroyed by probably incendiary fire; loss, 
$150,000; partly insured. 

IDAHO. Eagle—Boise Payette Lumber Co., 
loss by fire. 

MICHIGAN. Tipton—Tipton Lumber Co., 
owned by Adrian Lumber. & Supply Co., of 
Adrian, Mich., destroyed by fire; loss, $20,000. 

MISSISSIPPI. Biloxi—Turpentine still of J. 
H. Johnson six miles north of Biloxi destroyed 
by fire; loss including plant and stock on hand, 
$10,000; uninsured. 

Burdette—I. B. Wilcox Lumber Co. lost band- 
mill by fire; insured; will rebuild. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Warsaw — Turnbull 
Lumber Co.’s plant destroyed by fire on Nov. 19. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Karlsruhe—Bovey, Shute 
& Jackson, plant badly damaged by fire 

Galesburg—St. Anthony & Dakota Elevator 
Co.’s lumber yard badly damaged by fire. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Turner-Day-Wool- 
worth Co., of North Memphis, loss by fire in 
handle plant, $100,000; practically covered by 
insurance, 


NEW VENTURES 


ALABAMA. Eclectic—M. O. Rice, 
began; commission lumber. 

ARKANSAS. Little Rock—Little Rock Ex- 
celsior Manufacturing Co., new concern; a re- 
organization of the Batesville Excelsior Manu- 
facturing Co.; will erect excelsior plant; ca- 
pacity, 1,500 carloads a year. 

FLORIDA. St. Petersburg—H. W. Nichols & 
Co., recently began lumber business. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Nettleton Lumber Co., 
recently began; headquarters, Seattle, Wash. 

1OWA. Des Moines—Hamilton-Kolb Lumber 
Co. organizaed; opening wholesale commission 
lumber office. Members have been in retail 
lumber business in Iowa and Minnesota. 

NEBRASKA. West Point—Henry Greene 
established Elkhorn Valley Planing Mill. 

NEW YORK. MHudson Falls — Woodcraft 
Manufacturing Co., recently began. 

Wellsville—Hanks & Vickland, lumber and 
planing mill business, opening branch yard. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Atkinson—N. M. Wood- 
oo eal Co., organized with capital of 


recently 


OKLAHOMA. Enid—Enid Lumber Co., re- 
cently began; retail. 
PENNSYLVANIA. Philadelphia — Barkers’ 


Beach Lumber Co., opening office; headquart- 
ers, Portland, Ore. 

TEXAS. Ballinger—J. K. Hutton Lumber & 
Feed Co., recently began; retail lumber. 

rita Lumber Co., recently began; 
retail. 

Sherman—J. A. Simmons Lumber Co., 
cently began; retail. 


NEW MILLS and EQUIPMENT 


NEBRASKA. Humboldt—Craven-Ramey Lum- 
ber Co. building addition to yards. 

TEXAS. Alice—Alamo Lumber Co. erecting 
new lumber sheds and office building. 


WISCONSIN. Algoma—Plumbers’ Woodwork 
Co. will enlarge on 

Appleton—O. E. Knoke, of Hatley, is erecting 
a sawmill and warehouse; bandm ill of 40,000 
capacity; boiler and engine house, 40 by 60 feet. 
Will later erect planing mill. 

Milwaukee—Polonia Phonograph Co. will 


re- 


erect factory building, 40 by 160 feet. 
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WILLIAM C. WHEELER, president of the 
Wheeler, Osgood Co., of Tacoma, Wash., died 
at Tucson, Ariz., on Nov. 17 at the age of 79. 
Mr. Wheeler had been ill for some time and had 
made the journey to the south in the effort to 


regain his health. He had been in southern 
California much of the time for the last year or 
more. The body was taken back to Tacoma for 
burial. Mrs. Wheeler and three sons, Dr. Alvin 
S. Wheeler, professor of chemistry at the Unt- 
versity of North Carolina; Rev. Edgar C. 
Wheeler, of Tacoma, and William C. Wheeler, 
jr., secretary of the Wheeler, Osgood Co., sur- 
vive. 

Mr. Wheeler had been a resident of Tacoma 
for thirty-one years. He went there in 1889 
from Dubuque, Ia., where he had been in the 
sash and door business for many years as a 
member of the firm of Power, Lightner & 
Wheeler. Following his arrival in Tacoma he, 
in company with George R. Osgood and D. D. 
Clark, founded the firm of Wheeler, Osgood & 
Co., which later became the Wheeler, Osgood 
Co. From a small beginning with only fifty 
employees the company has developed into one 
of the largest sash and door plants in the coun- 
try and now has more than 750 men in its em- 

loy. 
ys Mr. Wheeler was born in Fitchburg, Mass., 
in 1841, and attended the schools in that city. 
During the Civil War he served as a member of 
Co. A, 68rd Mass. Vol. Inf., and distinguished 
himself at the battle of Port Hudson. A call 
for volunteers was made to rescue the colonel 
of regiment who had been seriously wounded on 
the field and Mr. Wheeler was first to volunteer. 
After the war he returned to Holyoke, Mass., 
where in 1865 he married Miss Sarah BE. Couch. 
He moved to Iowa in 1878. 

During his residence in Tacoma he served as 
president of the Tacoma Chamber of Commerce 
for the year of 1895, was a trustee of the Ferry 
Museum and was a deacon emeritus of the First 
Congregational Church of that city and at one 
time a trustee of the Washington Congrega- 
tional Conference. 





J. E. PINKHAM, president of the J. BE. Pink- 
ham Lumber Co., of Seattle, Wash., and one of 
the best known lumbermen of the Pacific Coast, 
died at his home in that city on Nov. 21, from 
the effects of a bullet wound which was self 
inflicted. Mr. Pinkham’s many friends were 
aware of the serious condition of his health, the 
result of a nervous breakdown which occurred 
upon his release from the high tension which 
he had been under during the war when he had 
been engaged in arduous work on behalf of the 
Government. The breakdown caused his phys- 
ician to send him to California and to the moun- 
tains of southern Oregon, in the attempt to re- 
gain his health. But physical complications 
and the threatened loss of his eyesight com- 
bined to prevent any gain in that _ direction. 
Physicians said that his naturally brilliant mind 
had become clouded because of his nervous 
condition. His was truly a death caused by 
the great war and his many friends in the lum- 
ber industry will remember him as one who 
gave his life in the cause of liberty and_ peace. 

J. E. Pinkham, or ‘‘Jim’’ Pinkham as he was 
known among lumbermen all over the country, 
was 38 years old and had_been a resident of 
Seattle for fifteen years. During that time he 
had built up the lumber company which bears 
his name and had laid secure foundations for a 
successful business. He was active in associa- 
tion work and in community interests always 
took a leading part. He was treasurer of the 
Pacific Coast Shippers’ Association, an officer 
of the Arcana Lodge, of the Masonic Order, a 
member of the Arctic Club, the Seattle Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and a past president of the 
Rotary Club, of Seattle. In 1918, Mr. Pinkham 
was chairman of the United War Work Cam- 
paign in King County and was chairman of 
the Second Red Cross Campaign. He was ex- 
tremely active in the campaigns for the various 
Liberty Loans and in every other war time 
work of his city. At the close of his arduous 
and self sacrificing labors for the country he 
deserved and received universal praise for the 
completeness with which his work had been 
carried on. At that time he said to a repre- 
sentative of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, with a 
tinge of elation not unmixed with regret, ‘‘The 
work for the Government is well under way; 
now I think I will work a while for Pinkham.” 
But this was not to be for his nervous and 
physical breakdown immediately followed. 

Mr. Pinkham leaves a widow, Mrs. Lelia Ada 
Pinkham, two children, Elinor and Roland; a 
sister, Mrs. Henry Wilbur, and his parents, 
Mr. and Mrs. G. L. Pinkham, of Seattle. 





WILLIAM GRIFFITH, president of the James 
Griffith & Sons Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, died Nov. 
17 at his home in that city. He was 74 years 
of age and had been ill for a long time. He was 
the son of James Griffith, who established the 
business operated by himself and his sons, more 
than 75 years ago, and the planing mills and 
supply yards of the company have been in their 
present location for 57 years. The family had 
been best known in the business life of the city 
for its part in building development, some of the 
finest buildings of the city and surrounding ter- 


ritory having been erected by the company. Mr. 
Griffith was a member of the commission that 
built the new courthouse. He was vice presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati Building Contractors’ As- 
sociation, and was a member of the Cincinnati 
Chamber of Commerce. He was a Scottish Rites 
Mason. A widow, one daughter and three 
brothers survive. 


ARTHUR E. HAUCK, president of the Hauck 
Manufacturing Co., manufacturer of oil burn- 
ing appliances, kerosene torches, furnaces etc., 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., died at his home in Brook- 
lyn on Oct. 30, aged 41. Mr. Hauck was a 
pioneer in the industrial oil burning equipment 
field and was the patentee of over a score of 
devices of this kind. 


AUGUST H. MEYER, for many years in the 
sawmilling and_ retail lumber business at 
Lebanon, Ind., died in ‘that city on Nov. 16, 
aged 66. A widow and three children survive. 


G. T. WERLINE, founder of the Escanaba 
Land & Lumber Co., Escanaba, Mich., seven- 
teen years ago, died at his home in Morris, Pa., 
Nov. 16, aged 69. He retired from active busi- 
ness about.a year ago. 





MRS. ROBERT F. WHITMER, wife of the 
well known Philadelphia wholesaler and manu- 
facturer of lumber, dropped dead in a box at 
the Academy of Music in that city a few days 
ago. Mrs. Whitmer was prominent in the D. 
A. R. of Philadelphia, and was active in many 
of the social activities of that city. Besides her 
=o she is survived by three daughters 
and a son. 


AUGUST C. HAGER, president of the E. M. 
Hager & Sons Lumber Co., of Buffalo, N. Y., 
died on Nov. 16 at the age of 53, following an 
operation performed a week previous. Born in 
Buffalo, Mr. Hager graduated at Canisius Col- 
lege and then became asociated with his father 
in the lumber and planing mill business. A 
widow, three daughters, a mother, two brothers 
and two sisters survive him. 


THOMAS PRENTICE, brother of James H. 
Prentice, secretary of the Bleedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, of Bellingham, Wash., died 
in Galveston, Texas, recently. He was formerly 
connected with the Larson Mill Co., of Bell- 
ingham, but for the last twelve years or more, 
he had been manager of the Southwest Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Co. with héadquarters in 
Houston, Texas. 


GEORGE E. PATTON, president and man- 
ager of the Patton Wooden Ware Co., died sud- 
denly at his home in Seattle, Wash., on Nov. 
10, aged 51. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 22.—The Chancery 
Court for the second judicial district of Mis- 
sissippi, located at Sumner, has awarded a 
judgment to the Queen City Box Co., of Cin- 
cinnati, in the sum of $126,500, as damages 
which the company asked in a suit against the 
Lamb-Fish Lumber Co., of Chicago and 
Charelston, Miss. The box company was un- 
der contract to supply the Procter & Gamble 
Co. with boxes and had made a five-year agree- 
ment with the lumber company to furnish the 
veneer logs and lumber necessary. It was 
claimed that the lumber company failed to fur- 
nish the goods, and that the box company had 
thereby suffered loss. 








_New ORLEANS, LA., Nov. 22.—The A. J. Hig- 
gins, Lumber & Export Co. filed suit in the 
United States District Court asking seizure of 
the schooner. Horatio G. Foss to satisfy claims 
totalling $48,000 arising largely from delays in 
delivering a shipment of mahogany at this port. 
The shipment, it is alleged, comprised 3,008 
pieces mahogany logs and 18,312 pieces of sawed 
mahogany lumber, and was. shipped from 
Mazanillo Bay, Cuba, under an agreement with 
the owners of the vessel entered into on March 
30, 1920. It was not delivered in New Orleans, 
the petitioner avers, until Oct. 28. Meanwhile 
the market declined, and the company lost $34,- 
306 by the delay, which is charged to an “in- 
efficient and drunken crew.’”’ The remainder of 
the sum sued for is asked as damages for loss 
of part of the shipment enroute and discolora- 
be of another part which deteriorated its 
value. 

BABA MOO 


The State forestry authorities at Harrisburg, 
Pa., have just issued a statement in which they 
declare that some timber producing areas have 
been thrown back fifty years as a result of the 
indiscriminate and extensive cutting of trees for 
mine props during the rush days of the war. It 
is pointed out that usable timber, such as chest- 
nut, which is threatened with extinction, could 
have been employed and more valuable trees left. 
The department is making a plea for the con- 
servation of the remaining timber. 
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Puget Sound Saw Mills 
& Shingle Co. 


Manufacturers of 


FIR LUMBER 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Saw Mill, Planing Mill 
and General Office at 


South Bellingham, Wash. 





Die right place to buy lum- 
ber is at the sawmill for the 
manufacturer is the logical man 
to hold responsible for quality. 
We take the same care in man- 
ufacturing our lumber as you 
would for your own use and 
therefore cater to exacting 
buyers for 


Retail Yards, Factories and 
Industrial Plants 








REDWOOD 


SHOP TIES 
TANKSTOCK TIMBERS 
SILO STOCK TANKS 
FLOORING SQUARES PICKETS 
PATTERN FLITCHES MILL WORK 


and other Redwood products. 


FINISH 
SIDING 
CEILING 


Manufactured by 


UNION LUMBER CO. 


FORT BRAGG, CALIF. 





New York Office: 
2850 Grand Central Terminal. 
Chicago Representatives: 


The C. A. Goodyear Lumber Co. 








CEDAR 





Sidi 
and Finish, Long Bevel Siding, 
Timbers, Joi Finish and 
Dimension, etc. Shingles. 
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UMB 
PINE 609-614 Lumber Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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PACIFIC COAST , 








— ‘ 
Idaho Fir, Spruce 
White and Cedar 
Pine Redwood 
Western 


Pacific Coast 
Lumber 


California White & Sugar Pine 


For Prices, address, 


Pine 








W:-I-MSKEE LUMBER CO. 


ANUFACTURERS 
AND WHOLESALERS 


General Office, QUINCY, ILL. 








ALIFORNIA 
WHITE PINE 











We invite your orders for 


Box, Shop and Clears 


Our lumber is Soft and Light 


Clover Valley 


Soa 
x factory 
Let us Lumber Co. / an planing 

mill a 
quote General Office: Loyalton, 
you today. RENO, NEV. California 








Eureka Cedar Lumber & Shingle Company 
HOQUIAM, WASH. 


Fir and Hemlock Lumber 


Service Is Our Specialty 





in 1x6”, 8”, 10” & 12” No. 2, + 
ip xg”, 8" 10", & 12” No. 2. Immediate Shipment 
IDAHO wars PINE, poareene Ri PINE AND 
ORWAY—WHITE 
_ Bidg., 


| The John’ c King Lumber Co. 23 Cleveland, Ohio 


terete SOFT PINE, 








TACOMA 








Timbers, Bridge, 
Track and 

Car Material 
Dimension, 
Shiplap, 

Boards 


FIR 


Spruce Plank 


Let us know your require- 
ments and we'll show you 
where to get quality and 
service that satisfies. 


Newbegin Lumber Co. 


Deluth Caco, 1302 Pacific Avenue, 
S.Robb, Mer. TACOMA, WASH. 














Oscar Needham, sawmill man at Fairfield, IIl1., 
transacted business in this city during the week. 


C. Kellogg, of the Kellogg Lumber Co., Mem- 
phis, Tenn., spent a few days of this week in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Cote, of the Godfrey-Trust Lumber Co., 
Boston, Mass., was another hardwood man who 
called on the local trade. 


F. F. Fish, secretary-manager National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, went to Buffalo, N. Y., 
early this week to confer with Horace F. Taylor, 
president of the association, on business matters 
connected with the organization. 


H. F. Landeck, of Chicago, and G. J. Landeck, 
of Milwaukee, Wis., president and vice president 
respectively of the Landeck Lumber Co., Tampa, 
Fla., have gone to Florida to make their annual 
inspection of their company’s operations there. 


B. W. Ackles, secretary Alton Lumber Co., Buck- 
hannon, W. Va., was in Chicago during the week. 
He is completing an extensive tour thruout the 
East and North, and reports that things are look- 
ing better in the East than in the Chicago terri- 
tory. 


L. M. Spears, of the Spears Lumber Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich., was among the retailers who visited 
Chicago recently. Mr. Spears reports that while 
business is not brisk in Grand Rapids the dealers 
generally are optimistic over the outlook and ex- 
pect a reasonably good year during 1921. 


B. L. Hendrix, of the Hendrix Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., Mound City, Ill., was a Chicago visitor this 
week. His company is overhauling its plant and 
is enlarging its facilities by installing a new band 
mill outfit, which will be in operation after Jan. 1 
Mr. Hendrix looks for good business after that 
date. 


Paul E. Rush, of the Rush Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., was in Chicago on a business visit this 
week. He reports uniformly dull business in all 
sections of the country with which he has been in 
touch recently, and that hardwood mills in the 
Memphis territory are progressively closing down 
on account of the difficult market conditions, 


Earle Randall, of Milwaukee, Wis., representa- 
tive in the Wisconsin territory for the St. Paul & 
Tacoma Lumber Co., Tacoma, Wash., is on the 
west Coast and has been spending some time at 
the headquarters and mills of his company. He 
expects to return to his territory about Dec. 1 via 
Los Angeles, Calif., New Orleans, La., and Chi- 
cago. 


L. R. Putman, directing manager American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, returned last 
Wednesday from the South, where he went about 
two weeks ago on association business. He re- 
ports having secured a good number of new mem- 
berships during his trip, and that the association 
is showing constant growth both in numbers and 
in influence. 


U. A. Swissholm, of the Inman Veneer & Panel 
Co., Louisville, Ky., called on the local trade this 
week. He expects that the new year will early 
develop some good business in the veneer and panel 
lines. N. G. Harding, of the O. H. Kyle Veneer 
Co., Mobile, Ala., also spent a few days in this 
city during the week, en route home after a busi- 
ness trip thru the northern States. 


Albert Schaller, of the Schaller & McKey Lumber 
Co., Janesville; W. Collins, of the Collins Bros. 
Lumber Co., Madison, and Harvey Wilbur, of the 
Wilbur Lumber Co., Waukesha, were among the 
several Wisconsin lumbermen who were in Chicago 
last Saturday to witness the football game between 
the universities of Wisconsin and Chicago. The 
Wisconsin team won with the close score of 3 to 0. 


John Felty, manufacturer and wholesale dealer 
in hardwoods at Rowlesburg, W. Va., transacted 
some business in this city during the week. He 
said that the West Virginia mills found themselves 
in a position identical to that of the Memphis 
and southern hardwood mills, with demand vir- 
tually nonexistent and stocks quite heavy, and 
that there is a general curtailment of production 
pending an improvement in the market. 


. 


H. L. Hart, State treasurer of Montana, was 
in Chicago this week attending to business. Mr. 
Hart, as many old time lumbermen in Chicago 
will recall, was formerly in the lumber business 
here. He still thinks a great deal of the business 
and some day expects to engage in it once more. 
Affairs in Montana are quiet right now, as so 
much of the prosperity of the State is bound up 





with activity at the mines, which are experienc- 
ing universally dull business. On the other hand, 
the farmers of the State have had their first good 
crop in three years, but as crop prices are low they 
are not using as much lumber as they- would like 
to use. 

Charles Chapman and H. C. Dewey, of the Chap- 
man & Dewey Lumber Co., with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., and mill operations at Marked 
Tree, Ark., both stopped off in Chicago this week 
on their way home from a business trip in the Hast, 
where they have spent several weeks visiting vari- 
ous lumber centers. They reported a dull market, 
but were optimistic regarding the future trade in 
cypress, in which they are especially interested. 





LIVELY CONCAT IN PROSPECT 

The Hoo-Hoo concatenation which will be held 
on Wednesday evening, Dec. 8, at the rooms of the 
Lumbermen’s Association of Chicago, promises to 
be one of the biggest and liveliest held in this city 
for many moons. A large number of prospective 
kittens have already been rounded up, and signed 
up, and the special committee of kitten hunters 
is still actively at work, and will remain so until 
the very last moment. 

F. M. Baker, of the Hardwood Mills Lumber 
Co., the Vicegerent Snark, this week issued formal 
announcement of the coming concatenation. This 
announcement states that a turkey dinner with 
cigars will be served at 6:30 p. m. promptly, at 
the price of $2 a plate. From 7 to 9 o’clock there 
will be entertainment; then nine minutes respite 
for the kittens, and at 9:09 will begin the rousing 
concatenation. 


NEW CONCERN IS ORGANIZED 


A new lumber concern operating in this territory 
is the Advance Mill & Lumber Co., which has dis- 
tributing yards in Cairo, I1l., and a recently estab- 
lished Chicago office at 
718 Monadnock Building. 
8. C. Bennett is the presi- 
dent of this new com- 
pany, and J. D. Foucht 
vice president in charge 
of the local office. E. S 
Miller, at one time con- 
nected with the William- 








J. D. FOUCHT, 
Chicago Representative of 
the Advance Mill & 
Lumber Co. 





son-Kuny Mill & Lum- 
ber Co., of Chicago and 
Mound City, Il., and 
afterward in the lumber 
business under his own 
name, is in charge of the 
concern’s yards at Cairo. 

Mr. Foucht is a lum- 
berman of long and di- 
versified experience and 
is well known in Chicago and thruout the northern 
territory, in which he represented Russe & Burgess 
(Inc.), of Memphis, Tenn., for a long time prior 
to the organization of the Advance Mill & Lumber 
Co. Previous to his connection with the Memphis 
concern he was in the mill business for a number 
of years with hardwood mills at Chaffee, Mo. 

The Advance Mill & Lumber Co. will handle all 
species of softwoods and hardwoods. 


ATTENDS TRAFFIC CONVENTION 


Fred Larkins, assistant secretary American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, returned early this 
week from New York City, where he attended the 
annual meeting of the National Industrial Traffic 
League, held Nov. 18 and 19 at the Waldorf- 
Astoria. This meeting was one of the best at- 
tended, most important and successful which the 
league has ever held. President W. H. Chandler 
called attention to the status of the proposed in- 
creased demurrage charges, which the league by a 
close vote has approved. He suggested that there 
was no longer a car shortage reason for such in- 
creased charges and that the demurrage committee 
of the league be instructed to try to persuade the 
committee of the American Railway Association 
to get authority to join in a request for the sus- 
pension of the tariffs carrying the increased 
charges and that there be further conferences as 
to the best course to pursue in this respect. His 
suggestions were unanimously adopted. 
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The keynote of the meeting, Mr. Larkins reports, 
was bringing about of intensive codperation be- 
tween the railroads and the public, thru the 
league. Among those who took prominent part in 
the proceedings was Archibald Fries, of the Balti- 
more & Ohio, who was the chief spokesman for 
the railroads. He pointed out that real codpera- 
tion meant that shippers should be informed of 
the plans of the carriers while they were in a 
formative state, and not merely told of them after 
the carriers had decided what they were going to 
do and then being asked to codperate by supporting 
plans in the making of which they had no part. 

One of the results of the meeting is that a special 
committee of the executive committee both of the 
league and of the railroad executives will meet at 
an early date to discuss cojperation between the 
railroads and shippers, 





LUMBERMEN HUNT IN ADIRONDACKS 

A party of retail lumber dealers from the Metro- 
politan district left New York City on Nov. 3 with 
Frank S. McNally, New York manager of the A. 
Sherman Lumber Co., for Potsdam, N. Y., as the 
guests of the Sherman company on its annual hunt- 
ing trip at Granshue Camp in the Adirondacks. 
The A. Sherman Lumber Co., manufacturer and 
wholesaler of lumber, has its home office in Pots- 
dam. BE. R. Safford, jr., sales manager, and Fred 
W. Cleveland, of the Sherman company, joined the 
New York party at Potsdam. 

The Granshue Camp adjoins the woods opera- 
tions of the company in that section. The party 
spent a very pleasant week there hunting deer and 
enjoying the venison cooked as only a lumber camp 
cook can prepare it. 

Included in the party were Ralph and George 
Latham, Mineola, N. Y.; Clyde Kay, Larchmont, 
N. Y.; Frank Barrett, Huntington; Howard 
Brower, Hempstead; George and Will Adams, Far 
Rockaway, and Arthur Oesterheld, New York City. 


~~ 


APPOINTED CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVE 

W. D. King, for a long time associated with 
W. O. King & Co., Chicago, and later with the 
Beaver Cove Pulp & Lumber Co., Vancouver, B. C., 
has been appointed the Chicago representative of 
the Babcock Lumber Co., lumber manufacturers 
with headquarters at Pittsburgh, Pa., and has es- 
tablished headquarters at Suite 629-630 Monad- 
nock Block, which are also the offices of his father, 
W. O. King, Chicago representative for the Beaver 
Cove Pulp & Lumber Co. 

Charles S. B. Smith, now president of the W. O. 
King Lumber Co., successor to W. O. King & 
Co., who for some time has represented the Bab- 
cock Lumber Co. in the Chicago territory, was 
forced to sever this connection on account of the 
constant growth of his business until it required 
all of his attention. With this change in repre- 
sentatives, the Babcock office has, it will be noted, 
also been removed from 2329 South Loomis Street 
to the Monadnock Block address. 





ELECTED TO MISSOURI LEGISLATURE 

St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22—A lumberman has 
been elected to the Missouri State legislature. He 
is J. S. N. Farquhar, a retailer, wholesaler and 
commission man, of Fredericktown, and secretary 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Farquhar, a Republican, was elected 











J. S. N. FARQUHAR, FREDERICKTOWN, MO.; 
Lumberman Elected to State Legislature 


by a comfortable majority in the elections of Nov. 
2. He was put on the ticket against his will. His 
Democratic opponent was a banker. 

Mr. Farquhar was in St. Louis last week on 
business. He has no legislation in mind affecting 
the lumber business, altho he will jealously guard 
any attempts to change the present lien law, which 
is regarded as fair to the interests of the lumber- 
men. “I regard the present lien law as a model 
of justice to all, and shall fight any efforts to re- 
peal or modify its provisions,” said Mr. Farquhar. 
“My platform is to do the greatest amount of 
good to the greatest number of people.” 

A native of Missouri, Mr. Farquhar was born 
on a farm in Madison County, and was educated in 
the public schools there, at Concordia College, 
Wayne County, Mo.; Marvin College, Frederick- 
town, Mo., and in Draughon’s Business College, St. 
Louis, taking a bookkeeping course in the latter 
institution. After teaching school in Madison 
County he entered the lumber business in 1903 at 
Hayti, Mo., and then successively was at Manila 








a 











According to the theory of Dr. Rendel Harris some of the beams in the above Illustration were part 
of the hull of the original Mayflower which carried the Pilgrim Fathers to America in 1620. These 
oo are now in a barn at “Old Jordan’s Hostel,’”’ Chalfont, St. Giles, Buckinghamshire, Eng- 
and. 


and Marianna, Ark., and Carruthersville, Mo., be- 
ing for eleven years manager of the Riverside 
Lumber Co. at the latter place. He also engaged 
in the manufacture of shingles at Carruthersville. 

In 1914, Mr. Farquhar came to St. Louis and 
engaged in the wholesale and commission lumber 
business. After three years he went to Frederick- 
town, where he established the J. S. N. Farquhar 
Lumber Co. He has been secretary of the South- 
east Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
for two years. 

Mr. Farquhar married Miss Gertrude Twidwell, 
of Wayne County, in 1904, and they have two 
children. 


NEW COAST WHOLESALE FIRM 


SEATTLE, WASH., Nov. 20.—W. C. Logan, of the 
Logan Lumber & Shingle Co., and George H. Wag- 
ner, of the Wagner Lumber & Shingle Co., have 
formed a partnership under the name of the 
Logan-Wagner Co., ta do a wholesale and com- 
mission business in west Coast forest products. 
Mr. Logan will be manager of sales and Mr. Wag- 
ner will have charge of the manufacturing end 
of the business. Both men are well known among 
west Coast lumbermen. The company has a finan- 
cial interest in three shingle mills, including the 
Darrington Shingle Mill, which is a first class con- 
cern and in addition to shingles has a considerable 
output of cedar bevel siding. Mr. Logan started 
the Logan Lumber & Shingle Co., April 15, 1920. 
Prior to that time he was sales manager of the 
shingle department of the W. F. McCue Mercantile 
Co., having gone to the McCue concern from Connor 
& Bailey, of Everett. He began his business career 
with the National Cash Register Co. Mr. Wagner 
has been operating the Wagner Lumber & Shingle 
Co. for three years. The new partnership now 
will have representatives in practically every State 
in the Union. 


STARTS NEW WHOLESALE CONCERN 


St Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—Louis D. Reichert, 
well known in the southern pine trade, has started 
a new wholesale concern, known as the Reichert 
Lumber Co., of which he is president and treasurer. 
He was one of the organizers on Jan. 1 of the firm 
Reichert & Burmeister, which, by mutual consent, 
is in process of liquidation. The new company 
will continue at 498 Arcade Building and handle 
the output of the same Arkansas and Mississippi 
mills as the old company did. 

Mr. Reichert has been in the lumber business 
since 1904. He was with the W. T. Ferguson 
Lumber Co. for three years as a salesman on the 
road and in the general offices in St. Louis and for 
two years was sales manager for Hogg-Harris. 











NOTES FROM ATLANTA, GA. 


Nov. 22.—It is the opinion of Atlanta dealers 
that the southern pine market has about hit the 
bottom and will take a turn for the better after 
the first of the year. Atlanta continues to lead 
the South in building operations, but while a fair 
amount of construction is going on here it is far 
below the mark attained the earlier part of the 
year. There is every indication, however, that 
all lines of business will shortly improve. In some 
yards the stocks are below normal, but in many of 
them a vast amount is stored, and with demand 
so light dealers are retrenching temporarily at 
least. 

In the lumber yards and mills a great many 
workmen have been laid off, and several logging 
eamps have closed, tho generally in full swing at 
this time of year. 

Many of the mills remain closed entirely or are 
operating part time only. The millmen state they 
are not receiving orders and that they do not 
expect business to pick up to any great extent be- 
fore next spring. When the boom finally does 
come, as many believe it will, millmen are afraid 
there will be a labor shortage, because many work- 
men who have been laid off are necessarily seek- 
ing other work. 


PROFITS TAX BREEDS EXTRAVAGANCE 


As an illustration of how the excess profits 
tax encourages extravagance in business admin- 
istration the Annalist cites the following theo- 
retical case: 

‘¢Tf a corporation in 1918 raised the salary 
of its president $100,000 a year, only $27,000 
of the advance came out of the stockholders. 
The $73,000 would have had to be paid out as 
taxes, for the tax that year was 73 percent of 
net income. When a company is paying its 
bills with $7 of Government money to every $3 
of its own it can not be e ted, in human 
nature, to be as economical as tho it were spend- 
ing its own money.’? 
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The following are average prices compiled from reports of actual sales during week ended as shown by dates given: 


Latest Reports on Current Lumber Prices _ 





There has been a noticeable increase in inquiries but no perceptible incr ease in volume of business is apparent. 
pine with hemlock is still quite severe and altho hemlock men are not meet ing it, it is having the effect of softening quotations. 


WISCONSIN HARDWOODS AND HEMLOCK 


f. o. b. cars at manufacturing points were realized on Wisconsin hardwoods and hemlock during the week ended Nov, 20 


FAS 
AsH— 
4/4$155.00@160.00 
5/4 160.00@165.00 


6/4 165.00@170.00 
8/4 185.00@190.00 


Bass woop— 

4/4 125.00@130.00 
6/4 180.00@135.00 
6/4 135.00 


! 140.00 
8/4 145.00 
Bir 


Selects 


140.00@1 
145.00@150. 00 
165.00@170.00 


110.00@115.00 
115.00@120.00 
120.00@125.00 
130.00@135.00 


125.00@130.00 
130.00@135.00 
ey 00@140.00 
150.00 
170.00 
175. :00@180. 00 


150.00 


cCH— 
4/4 145.00@150.00 
5/4 150.00@155.00 
6/4 155.00@160.00 
8/4 165.00@170.00 
10/4 185.00@190.00 
12/4 195.00@200.00 


Sorr Etm— 
4/4 135.00@140.00 


00 
180.00@185.00 


eeeee eeeee 
eeeee eeeee 
eecce eoeee 
eeeee eeces 


Rock HLmM— 
4/4 135.00@140.00 
6/4 2 4 


12/4 180.00@185.00 


$135.00@140. rod ny Pe 120.00 $ 
45.0 125.00 


No. 2 


50.00@ 655.00 
55.00@ 60.00 
60.00@ 65.00 
70.00 \e 


75.00 


60.00@ 65.00 
65.00@ 70.00 
70.00@ 75.00 
80.00@ 85.00 


18-20’ 
$43.00 
42.00 
42.00@45.00 
42.00@45.00 
42.50@45.50 


18-20’ 
$43.50@46.50 


45.00@48.00 


Competition of fir and southern 
The following prices 


=> 
No, 8 


82.00@34.00 
33.00@35.06 
33.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 


$2.00@34.00 
83.00@35.00 
33.00@35.00 
83.00@35.00 


09- 
8.0 ous 

re 00@47. 00 

44.00@47.00 

44,50@47.50 

45.00@48.00 


,? 
} 
ree 43.00 
44.00 
44.00 
41.50@44.50 
42.00@45.00 


No. 1 No. 2 No. $ FAS Selects No. 1 
Sorr Map —— 
60.00@ 65.00 $36.00@38.00 | 4/4 130.00@185.00 110. 00@115.00 90.00@ 95.00 
65.00@ 70.00 37.00@39.00 | 6/4 135.00@145.00 120.00@125.00 100.00@105.00 
138, 00 130.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@39.00 | 6/4 140.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 -00@110.00 
145.00@150.00  85.00@ 90.00 ....@.... | 8/4 155.00@160.00 135.00@140.00 115.00@120.00 
Oaxk— . 
95.00@100.00 —50.00@ 55.00 38.00@40.00 | 4/4 155.00@160.00 185.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 
a. ‘90g 0 ees Bee] ay $100 | 5/4 165. gH tie ie 00 et aa 00 
. . . . 6/4 170.00@175.00 150.00@155.00 120.00@125.00 
120,00@126.00 70.00@ 75.00 ....@.--+ | 874 180.00@186:00 160,00@165.00 130.000136:00 
90.00@ 95.00 60.00@ 55.00 34.00 HEMLOCK, No. 1 ican 
ieee Ree oe aete : — 

. ; 2x 4 —$38.00@41.00 $39.00 ole .00 $40.50@43.50 
115.00@120.00 _70.00@ 75.00 33.00 2x 6 °37.00@40.00 38.00@40.00 °39.50@42.50 
135.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 ....@.--- | 2x § — 37.00@40.00 38.00@41.00 39.50@42.50 
aeie daeten cea | Se ee Sees Nimes 

2x12 .00@41. .00@42. 
10:00108:00 8.009 10.00 37-00@q88:00 | | Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
105.00@110.00 70.00@ 75.00 37.00@39.00 No. 2, $2 less than No. 1. 
135.00@140.00 105,00110.00 ..1.@ .... | No. 1 Heatock Boanps, S1S— 
145.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 ....@-....: 8’ 10-14’ 
1x 4  $38.00@41.00 $39.00@42.00 $41. 00@44. 00 
95.00@100.00  55.00@ 60.00 36.00@38.00 | 1x 6 39.50@42.50 40.50@43.50 —42.00@45.00 
110.00@115.00 55.00@ 60.00 37.00@39.00 | 1x 8  39.50@42.50  40.50@43.50 42.00@45.00 
115.00@120.00  60.00@ 65.00 37.00@39.00 | 1x10  40.00@43.00 41.00@ 44.00 42:50@ 45.50 
125.00@130.00  65.00@ 70.00 40.00@42.00 | 1x12 40.50@43.50 41.50@44.50 43.00@46.00 
90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 30. 00 82. 99 Merchantable, $1 less than No. 1. 
Pees ig os oa a 7 - = re} Add for shiplap and flooring, 50 cents a thousand. 
3 9 2x6 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $26@28. 
a esmiiete ateeine = 1x4 and wider, 6 feet and longer, No. 3 hemlock, rough, $27.50@ 29.50. 
140.00@145.00 105.00@110.00 ::.: 





Add for select No, 3 hemlock, $4 a thousand, 





Bay City, Mich., 


MICHIGAN HARDWOODS 


Nov. 22.—No marked change in prices has occurred during the last week, altho actual orders placed were somewhat less than 


during the previous week. The following range of prices represents present values based on sales f. 0. b. shipping points: 




















iiss Pr cad Selects No. 1 com, No. 2 com. No. 3 com. FAS Selects No. 1 com. No. 2 com. No. 3 com. 
Sorr EtmM— 
4/4$130." do@ras. 00 $115.00@120.00 $ 95.00@100. 00 $ 45.00@ 50.00 $38.00@ 40.00 
5/4" 135.00@ 140.00 °120.00@125-00 °100:00@ 105-00 © 0:00@ 5:00 *30.00@41.00 12/4 190:00%200.00 170-00@180.00 140:00190:00 110.00@116.00 1.0 2. 
6/4 140,00@ 145-00 125:00@180-00 103:00@110.00 85.006 60.00 39.00% 41.00 | 12/4 120-00@200. somites isnteeinte 8 
8/4 160,00@156.00 186,000110,00 rep coorae oo BE-00@ 60.00 39.0041. 16/4 200.00@210.00 180.00@190.00 150.00@160.00 120.00@125.00 :...@.... 
10/4 165.00@170.00 150.00@155.00 135.00@140.00 90.00@ 95.00 ::..@.... | HARD MAPLE— 
va YiRSIES MSIE Boge Bag ee nage 
1/4 100.:606105.00 SE 09G Som MON and etter, 60.00 65.00 25.00@27.00 | 6/4 135.00@145.00 120.00@130.00 100.00@110.00 60.00@ 65.00 31.00@33.00 
5/4 105.00@110.00 90.00@ 95.00 80.00@ 85.00 50.00@ 55.00 32.00@34.00 | ,8/4 150.00@160.00 130.00@140.00  115.00@125.00 _70.00@ 75.00 33.00@35.00 
6/4 110.00@115.00 _95.00@ 100.00 85.00@ 90.00 55.00@ 60.00 32.00@34.00 | 19/4 18)-00@475.00 185. pet tre 00 eet imesh iesice 
8/4 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 95.00@100.00  60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 . . ¢ ‘ .0 
14/4 185.00@195.00 165.00@175.00 | 145.00@155.00 115.00@120.00 ....@.... 
BircH— 
VA MERGES IORGHON si0UGstES ELGG HESS SEMUGEECS | Tap Dgreg Monee Marte papal 
6/4 150.00@160.00 130.00@140.00 105.00@110.00 60.00@ 65.00 33.00@35.00 | 4/4 165.00@170.00 ..... @ 145.00@150.00 ..... @ ..... -@. 
8/4 160.00@170.00 140.00@150.00 115.00@120.00 _70.00@ 75.00 35.00@37.00 | 5/4 170.00@175.00_ ..... @...-. 150.00@155.00 ..... @ ..... @. 
10/4 175.00@185.00 155.00@165.00 130.00@135.00 100.00@105.00 ....@.... | 8/4 170.00@175.00_..... @..-.. 150.00@155.00 ..... @ ..... -@.. 
12/4 185.00@195.00 165.00@175.00 140.00@145.00 110.00@115.00 < ae hi a tees @ «++++ 165.00@170.00  .....@..00. eee @. 
Sorr ELmM— Orr MAPLE— 
Ui vaRguste uagegiaes somone some se wemgues | Yi uegIG Temas Hue a mete sm Hees 
x B A A s a ’ A x . . 5. A A la ( 
6/4 145.00@155.00 125.00@135.00 100.00@110.00 60.00@ 65.00 40.00@42.00 | 6/4 130.00@135.00 110.00@115.00 —90.00@ 95.00 55.00@ 60.00 33.00@35.00 
8/4 165.00@175.00 145.00@155.00 115.00@125.00 70.00@ 75.00 40.00@42.00 8/4 145.00@150.00 125.00@130.00 110.00@115.00 65.00@ 70.00 35.00@37.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—The following are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
hardwoods during the week ended Nov. 20: [Special eg to pogmemong LUMBERMAN ] 
Seattle ash., Nov. 24.—The following prices 
UARTERED WH 4/4 FE 6/4 8/4 a 5/4 6/4 8/4 WAaALNuT— 4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 ee for yard items, f. o..b. mill, were reported 
AS .... 225 240 240 255 ‘AS .... 180 140 140 145 | FAS .... 300 315 315 880 | today: 
Selects .. 165 175 175 185 | No.1com. 90 100 100 105 | No.1com. 200 210 215 280 ; Pre- 
No. Lcom. 120 185 185 145 | No.2com. 50 55 60 60 | No. 2 com. 100 115 120 125 High Jew vatling 
Oo. 2 com. Yo . eee eee eee 
Sd. wormy 80 90 90 ... | Gas" 440 155 160 165 | Gom— Fisering 
No.1 com. 105 115 115 120 honed 1x4 No. 2 clear V. G......$51.00 $47.00 ..... 
FAS... tear: 195 195 ... | No.8com. 84 38 38 40 7 FAS. 145 150 150 160 No. 3 clear V, G...... 39.00 35.00. ..... 
No.1com. 105 120 120 ... Sd.wormy 56 60 60 65 uartered No. 2 & btr. S. G..... 81.75 29.00 $29.00 
No.2 com. 65 75 75 ... — 165 — mn 110 115 115 125 Ceiling 
PLaiw WHITE AND Rup Oax-— No.1com.115 3: i2: iii | Fas 130 150 150 150 | %x4 No. 2 & btr......... 36.00 27.00 28.00 
FAS .... 155 180 180 180 | Nod com. 72 ::: ::: ::: | Plain red Ri os caceeveineee 28.50 20.50 ..... 
Selects .. 125 180 180 130 sn No..lcom. 80 100 100 100 | 1x4 No. 2 & btr..iiii22! 30.75 28.00 :..:: 
No. com. 100 110 110 115 | BARC 415 120 120 125 | Sap box- Drop Sidi 
No. Scom. $4 86 36 96 | No.lcom. 70 80 80 85 | boards, ee 
Sd.wormy 70 75 75 80 | No.2com. 45 50 50 55 "86°86 106 | 1x5 No. 2 & btr.......... SS ore 
Wage Asa— ad a": 66 86 86 106 MOS F6rineiwaesents 38.50 WR Sac 
Fras 190 200 200 205 | FAS --.. 160 175 180 190 | “com. 58 58 72 Boards and Shiplap, No. 1 
Bape & sel. 125 180 180 186 Nolcom. 90 110 215 125 Sap No. 3 » No. 
No.1 com. 95 105 105 110 | °° 2com. 50 60 60 60 | ‘com..... 37 41 41 44 Ix S10" see eeeeeeeeees 20.50 17.50 ..... 
cCco.—_- 2 @0ti—‘i‘COSSG mh. CL eeoenn © ——t—s—C«ié*dY:CERAE cv ew Bees oe ce eeeees < KOU kee 
i =. sm | ee... .. eae leeee 
No.1 com. ... .-. 125 1385 der .. 82 Cm. - ie-- Dimension, No. 1, S&E 
eo Ne No. 2 com 7 100 Ts 69 69 
e 0. rs es a Ve 9. com. Pe ——Le- fights oarb-eceio em * MSG. <seas 
i, 18 MaPia— Nog com Sa 87 Se li, | 2xt—12t4" ane sh 
a Se are pe a’ wow 108 rd Ed 4 Boxboatés, ans Plank and Small Timbers 
xboa: 0. i com. Oo eee eee eee 
Tt? 190... .0. son | Nodeom %6 80 85 901 8 fo 12" 111 11. 12: i122 | 4x4—12 to 16’ S48...... | On Lise Ue 
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La. Z 

Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
20 138 20 20 

Flooring 
1x3” EG J .... 115.00 110,00 114.50 
96.56 116.00 ce Te 
Guar ‘ 93.75 
64.00 
35.00 
FG A ads 
- 58.75 
47.00 
23.50 





1x4” EG A 





45.00, 


36.64 41.37 36.00 
19.90 19.64 22.00 


12.50 11.64 15.00 
1x6” No. 








No. 3 19.2 20.67 22.50 
No. ° ce, Se 
‘ Oxtiins, 
1gx4” B&better cece «eee 45.00 
No. 1 36.50 .... 39.25 
No. 2 ae ame scams “sien ee 
56x4” B&better ase . x 8.2 45.00 50.00 44.00 
No. 1 ‘ : 25.00 45.00 36.50 
No. 2 20.00 26.50 20.75 
No. 8... awed ee oem 
4x4” B&better 49.75 
No. 1 45.00 
Partition, 
xt & . Ne stoned eveccce eeu -- 51.00 ove GR 
COCK eevee rses eece eee 50.00 icce Gana 
eeccccccccses juss eng ‘ énce  aaeee 
1x6” Babetter rr ee wns Bye 3 
Bevel Siding 
14 x6” as ped gheteucees éwine ahet 
No 3 esercccccoses 
S6uG” IO. E Sevcccecadcecs siee — gece 
INOn D Veccesceceues 


Drop Siding 
ix4 or 6” B&better . 47.00 «+++ 46.00 
NG. ZS cs f 











oO. . 37.81 36 ia 40.00 39.75 
No. 2 o ecee 28,00 28.45 23.50 
No. 3 . aan 
Finish | 
B&better rough: 
1x6) RO GEE isc ccedeveees 55.00 ---- 50.69 50.00 
BRS cece ce vecseccocnes aees 5 50.00 
SS eee a 
1x5 ONG IG cc ccccseccnns wees even 
SEE 8 6bOEd ster rcccceee eees ---. 65.00 
13424 to 12%... ccccccee 65.00 55.00 .... 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... ewes wetard 
6/4 & S/4n6]".. wcccccccie 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10”..... 
6/4 & 8/4x12”.......... 
Bé&better Surfaced: 
BEG 00 FR cc cocvcevecses Ter eees eee 58.00 47.00 
URE”  cccctescocccvccses 3 eee mien «e+ 62.00 
pt TTT EET feccncyee 60.25 62.50 60.00 .... 64.25 
Me snevaees Ceccceccce 60.40 61.20 60.00 cscce Ge 
1x5 and IO .ccccccccece 65.00 65.50 65.00 ecsse Ghee 
BRAS ck vsnvvceeess eee 64.00 66.15 72.00 cocce! Se 
LUXE tO. IS. wccevcvccrs oses GUO x coe * en 
B/4R4” wccccccgsccece 74.25 
5/4x6" .cccee euvevese b-a% 74.00 
SPER ccccsvcuccoecs eee “see ee coos CED 
5/4x6" & 10”. .....00- ae cote CROO vc Te 
G/4R1B” .cccccsccsere oewe este ‘ane coos TD 
1% and 2x4 to 12”...... 69.75 
6/4 & 8/4x6”........ ° ct 75 
6/4 & 8/4x5” & 10” 70 00 
6/4 & 8 IR ov ccccce 75.00 
C Surfaced: i 
1x6 to veal 47.75 
1x4” 
1x6” 
Co 
1x5 and 10 
SIS cccsse 
1% x4 to 12”.: ctemncee es one eens Tee sees 
Casing and Base 
B&better: > 
4 And Powers WAETCE COS Pre — aces coce, THD 
8 and 10”..... eecoesece ones ania «.+. 74.50 
Jambs 
B&better: 
1x4 and 6”... ccccocccces cece éoee wees <tc ae 


PE ES ey eer em ee ee 
Fencing, S1S 


No. 1, 124%, 16° 25.0. ee | ae ee soe 
Other iengths. 85.88 84.84 .... esau. ee 
1x0”, TG?) wccccccnce $2.25 


Other lengths. 86.838 .... .... 4625 45.25 


ah 3 tie .. 17.19 16.90 18.70 18.00 19.50 
- 20.43 19.15 23.00 19.00 20.00 


cence eeee 14.89 15.25 15.50 .... 14.75 
o> 1586 1095 17.7 2... 12 


Boards, S1S or S2S 
No. B, 196 te BP: cccccctce cscs ..+. 88.00 386.71 38.00 


1x6” 





1x8”, 14 and 16’..... Jes, wees are sees waae Sicolak 
Other = eoce SABO acne wove case Gee 
1x10”, 14 and 16’....... eer once eens seas ee 
Other lengths ... 87.73 .... 48.50 .... 40.25 
1x12”, 14 and 16’........ 42.25 


wo. 8 Cale eer gRRthS «+ 41.66 489% | once. cco MORO 
No. 2 (all to oT 

Oh lel ee Ce eT 
ix. 


TE POE RRS RR *!' 9160 20.46 21.18 20.78 22.75 
_ 1x12” "Ii5l g320 23.22 22:11 19.75 23.00 


1x6 


SOUTHERN PINE 


The following are the average prices taken from sales reported on the dates Indicated In the sections named: 
Alexandria, Birmingham, en — City, 
la. 


Nov. 
13 


110.50 
98.25 








5.00 
5.2 


17.25 


40.00 
40.00 
20.50 
21.25 


15.75 
16.25 


Nov. 
20 


98.81 






55.52 


76.28 


Nov. 
13 


98.56 
62.29 


84.38 
51.37 
41.03 
24.40 


63.00 


32.00 


44,88 
36.44 
24.15 


55. 00 
55.00 
58.00 





een ue ria, ake 


N *. “Ny ov. Nov. Nov. 
20 13 20 13 
Boards, a or $2S 


SU” sdanteckaenadaewad 16.1 eeu 

SOO cvcoccnckuaegenke . 15. Bi ik, 89 16486 ..... 

DRG lecvsecessbeacuvas 16. - 14.86 15. - 15.50 

No. 4, all widths & lgts. doke 
"Shiplap 

o:1,; 308", 36:6 Bc 6 65 « see aes 

Other lengths. 35.50 35. 83 38. 00 37.20 

inl@”, 14 & 16°... as E seas 


Other lengths ce 36. He 
No. 2 Sn bs 20’): 
setassadceses 22.17 21.52 22.75 23.06 
x10" icddpedceadeac 21.00 21.48 22.45 22.58 
RGdneescueeas - 62 18.00 = 25 
ieee aie a eee’ 20. 00 
Grooved Roofing | 
No. 1, 1x10", 14 & 16’. wena 
Other lengths 33. 00 36. 25 ake 
Comeneiee, S1S1E_ 
35 A 


25.49 25.32 23.50 
27 
7.16 27.44 26.50 


x 
1x10” 


No..1, 2x 4”, 10’ 
12’ 


22.71 22.66 22.00 
22.5 rom 
23.71 23.68 24.50 
. 25.00 29:19 23.00 


26.04 27.00 

27.06 25.10 
+ 28.00 27.29 

25.75 

26.00 25.85 


28.50 2629 -... 30.75 
> 27.5 naa 


> 22:17 20.30 .:.. 20.50 
20.21 20.87 21.75 20.50 
80 21.00 22:00 ©... 
21.65 22.00 -.... 22.00 
eppres 7 Siete 
17.00 18.47 .:.: 18.50 


No. 2 


1000) 0c. <s.. SE 
20.57 18.75 aes 


21.50 eee 
“sa. 8 
cocccccece 20.50 23.00 


293.50 2300 [1:: 2100 
dialed 22.00 
24.38 25.50 

: 25.50 —. ead 
Eee 19.00 
20.00 





. 18.00 
Longleaf Timbers 

No. 1 Sq.E&S S4S, 20’ and 

and under: 


Shortleaf Timbers 
No. 1 rough, 20’ & under: 


EE”. vstodecieome eaneres 
No. 1 S4S, 20’ & under 
We | ivheeeadeetenadueda 
Dee, sdwesccedeceusecude 
Oe wswevecccksebestaus 
BH siccccnesccessccuce . eens cose 
Plaster Lath 
Ss ae Ae 400- GU tse 
; ee ee Lee err édes > “akeq adew 
Byrkit Lath 
G OME OF cceitcd diccicacdss Seue owe 
Di GUGURe Ccatctviccticuge 
S-Ni cc « Se Sessa 


Car Material 
(All 1x4 and 6”): 
B&better, 2, and 18’. 


12 and 14’. 
No. 1,9 and IS vrssenees 
10 and 20’....-... 
5’ and multiples... 
Ne. & HamGeme.. vccvecccs 


End ‘Car Lining 
Bé&better, 2x6”, 9’ or 18’. . ove 


Car Decking 
Heart face, 2”, 9, 10, = or 
20’ 


Car Sills 
S48, SqE&S, w: 383 to 36’. dec es 


fo 40".. .... ss. 40.00 au% 

Up to 9” FF 36’. e ete adetneane bite 
Up to 10”, Se code, ee aect eee es 
Ge. tusaceende% ees se 

Up to 14”, ‘34 kee o6ee Aeeee Re Yves 


Hattiesburg, Kansas City, 
Miss. M 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. 
20 13 20 13 


16.25 18.50 18.75 15:00 
18.00 17.75 16.51 15.00 
18.25 17.75 14.95 14.93 


39.75 35.00 35.92 33.60 
35.75 35.00 36.50 34.27 
20.00 22.75 21.78 23.00 
22.25 24.50 21.97 21.04 


17.25 16.50 .... 19.00 
SOM ccce «(eves TD 





31.00 29.00 29.79 34.37 
40.75 34.50 38.00 41.90 
42.50 38.00 _ es 48.00 


50.00 
51.50 
31.00 
30.50 

31.72 

35.00 

44.00 

49.00 


21 4.27 4.41 4.58 
. ae ee 3.25 


Oe 


19.25 :::: 19,00 20.00 


60.00 .... 56.96 65.50 


45.50 
50.50 
GAle 2.4. 
$6.50 .... 
ee 35.59 42.50 
24.75 .... 28.47 
73.00 
52.00 
40.00 . 
47.50 


dace’ ween, eites 
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Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas City Alexandria Birmingham Hattiesburg Kansas Cit 
Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Nov. Tee. Nov. Hee. Nov, Nou. 
20 18 20 13 20 13 20 13 20 13 20 13 20 13 20 13 
Car Sills, Caps 
Heart, a! oer Rough heart, 14”, 20’, and 
TD OO 28", OF 6k dnb e ccs 55.00 MO ios i eiesediawce® Rates Pak 50.00 
oe eee 71.00 : 
Up te 14”, Sh te 86’........ 68.00 icine 
SS te 60’ ..... eis pe ios 72.00 6x8”, 8’, No. 1 Sq.E&S.... : eas 40.00 - 00 
Stringers 7x9”, 8’, No. 1 Sq. E&S. 48.00 
90% peary, 7x16 & 8x16”, ecanes anne Block Stock 


DGS, BD WD BV occ vicccces 


50.50 Nd. DAG: has snass 





25.00 23.50 30.00 





Jacksonville, Fla., Nov. 15.—Following is a re- 
capitulation of prices received by planing mills 
in this territory during the two weeks ended 
Nov. 13: 









Week Week 
Ended Ended 
Nov. 13 Nov.6 
Flooring 
ee Ir $48.46 $51.67 
oe ea ee 43.29 46.16 
ee ee oe 24.20 25.23 
LN Se ete ae 12.71 15.63 
5/4x4 No. 1 common ............ 50.50 ove 
ee ee TU. vee 
INO; 2. COMMON: v.<i0s0.0 00s 0ia10 Ch —re 
1x3 sag gee Pah ahi ig ehss se s)as DIO sexes 
NO. 1 COMMON. «sé ..c ces veee S200  <s25% 
SEDs WOON 5.0.4.6. 6:5 60.4 010d, p05 bie 23.33 
226: NO. L-COABION 26 ce sice stews DEDO css0% 
Di OOD 65k oo 05055 25.58 24.28 
EO DB ION. 45.00 sin.0.so-o8's 18.00 16.00 
SRB BOs B-COMMMOR 5c avicevesves BES + -s'00 08 
Ceiling 
1x4 am 2 ee ree 42.50 53.15 
SEED nc 05's 05 ele = 25.00 32.50 
Psx3Y%y “Biebetier bie citiclatesleiw ibn ine meee 43.50 
oO. WOR. 540% kan bou 37.33 39.17 
2 PON csesespeeee ok 
Wex3i4 Babeiter Sa stedsrs ee a iyaee ee 
a eee BESO  <s5s> 
Ne BD CORMBON: 6i5.00560 6000 14.00 20.00 
Partition 
Oe es eae BONO  sicese 
NO; 2 COMMON oc-ss.ciscswes  —_— 
NO. Z@ COMMON. coy cccciccce BROW e000 
Siding 
1x6 B&better novelty........... COMO skssx 
No. 1 common novelty........... 59.32 
No. 2 common novelty...... 22.00 24.60 
No. 3 common novelty........... 16.00 
1%x6 No. 2 common square edge.. 14.00 22.00 
Roofers 
BED INO, DP OONNINON  i0.55.6 500 bibs e eee ae 26.60 
2e0 PO. 2 COMMON 50.0000 000% i eee 
BO SHO) DB ROIOON  o.so0 000 bis.0000 17.50 21.25 
REO CO 12 COMMORDs . occcisevseess a 
Boards 
Bébetter— 
A ES Sb 5.-649h een ees eases WELEO | N50» 
1x 6 D4S 58.25 65.00 
1x 8 D48 See. secc. 
1x10 D4S ...... 56.50 66.00 
Thy ee a foe 
1x 6 to 12 rough 50.00 55.67 
6/4x 6 B25 ...cess See. - ckwns 
6 A ae ers Sey ee 64.25 
5/4x 8 S2S Te 
DPE CE BiG bwin k< sewes cusses Soe 66.25 
5/4x10 S28 ic re 
ys RES ae pee ee eee re 71.25 
5/4x12 S28 > WOOO «e659 
5/4x12 rough nes (Aves aSW.eSnlb.s, Saws 75.25 
£8 eS eee ae 65.00 
hee ee ee ree ee 65.00 
B/4E BE UP TOUR. 2... sc ivasewns i | ie es 
No. 1 common— 
VS 4 SRR eee ree ame rey 
1x 8 shiplap 37.50 
Lie eee. re 
1x10 rough 46.50 
a ee. eee 
PEE Ses cb cose sac tuowebee 46.50 
ee BODO . ossex 
No. 2 common— 
1x 3 S48 31.00 
ix 6 S4S 29.67 
1x 6 shiplap 27.50 
ix 8 848... 27.50 
1x 8 yy fd ‘ 22.50 
1x10 S4 set everceccsiecnscces DEO ctiéras 
1x10 rough . 82.00 
1x12 rough ..... 32.00 
1x 6 to 12 S28 27.25 
No. 3 common— 
1x 8 shiplap ... 16.00 
1x10 shiplap .... 16.00 
1x 6 to 12 D48 es 
Lath 
4’ No. 1 standard green ......... 4.25 5.50 
ee ee ee eee eee 3.75 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—The following 
prices, Cincinnati base, were realized during the 
week ended Nov. 20: 
4/4 5/4 6/4 8/4 
i Pee sabe « 120 127 127 129 
Selects ..... sd enced 208 118 118 128 
Pe eee oses, 40 90. 90 92 
No. 1 common...... 57 60 60 60 
No. 2 common...... 45 50 50 55 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


Norfolk, Va., Nov. 20.—The following prices for North Carolina pine have been obtained f. o. b. 


Norfolk: 

EDGE RougH— No. 2 & better 
4/4 $55.00 @60. 00 

. 63.00@68.00 

. 66.00@71.00 

71.00 @76.00 


61.00@65.00 
63.00 @67.00 
68.00 @72.00 





Cull and 

Bor red heart 
$32.00 @32.50 ei or 28.50 
32.50@33.00 
32.50@33.00 


32.50 @33.00 
34.00 @ 34.50 
35.00 @35.50 


No, 3 
$44.00@48.00 
52.00@ 56.00 
55.00 @ 59. 00 
58.00 @62.00 


50.00 @53.00 
52.00 @55.00 
57.00 @60.00 





28.50@29.50 
29.50 @30.50 
30.50@31.50 





Seale $43.00 @47.00 























Bark STRIPS, — 1 and 2 BARK STRIP PARTITION, Nos. 1 & 2.$57.00@61.00 
a ae ee ee 24.50@25.50 Cutt RED HEART................+. 20.50@21.50 
" No. 2 & better 
LaTH, No. 1..... $ oe | 7.50 ROOFERS, 6”...... $32, pees. 00 D4B8, 8"... cece sseceees $75.00 
0. Bowoee 50 4.00 Pietkie. tus 83.00 SS: Se ee Seen elas et 77.00 
FACTORY, 2”.....+ 30. ety Eris Be isp. erace 34. 50g 35 50 a RINE RG SIE Oi IE 79.00 
aN EP icc cae. 25.00 @30.0 pe 35.50 @36.50 ere 84.00 
Finished Widths— No. 2 & better No. 3 No. 4 
FLOORING, 18x2% =e 4 Ws: 5i0-s' siete a aetemarn see Wee TO etc eeys  _sxicasetee has 
We I ow Sine vee ses 08 oe 70.00 74.00 $52.00 @56.00 $39. -00@ 42. 00 
CEILING, 367 0 cccccccccccvevccvcess 50.00 52.00 40.00@42.00 23.00 @25.00 
ie ca ice WG bie 4 OMe 00,0100). arabe 53. 50@ 55.50 43.00@45.00 25.00 @27.00- 
PARTTTION, FE 6 os oo wes sik 86 asc cure esta need Thy 00@ 75.00 53.00 @57.00 40.00 @43.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—The os are the average prices, Cincinnati base, obtained for 
oak flooring during the week ended Nov. 20: . 
18x14 1§x2” ag 3x14” %x2” 
CICA GUATTOTOR WHIUC. 6 565s 5 oo vee tcie sweet $195.58 Pea cere. Wik | os rr a ge ae ey 
Bolbct amertered Went HE PEO... 600s. ecece eextee  ~ weeden i  C8eecs coelemerns 08.50 
Clear plain white and red............ce00- ae ——té«é«C KS 127.15 $ 99.62 101.69 
Select plain white and red.......... ....++- 113.33  ...... 14.40 84.40 84.37 
TNO, 2 COTROOE 6a is 5. bik View se sie asa piersa ecw 84.00 $ 89.00 88.01 39.00 38.50 
Gs DB) COONS 6.6.66 06666-40055 0 ce cjels os 30a 39.00 44.00 ME ee 
: e Duluth, Minn., Nov. 22.—The following are the 
The following are f. o. b. mill prices for Ar- acess aA ncn 
kansas soft pine, from actual sales made be- prevailing prices on northern pine: 
tween Nov. 13 and Nov. 19, inclusive: Common Boards, Rough 
Flooring 1 
- 1x3 1x} ge’ 76° 28°- Se° 
pny w+ $81.50 $75 $75 $78 $83 
Bahetiar Cee nn ee rece $101.00 ** 80 78 8 
SSSA Ae ore oid 83.00 90 85 95 
we Seine Wid sihes pietoleiwle ante wisckae is O3.60 kc cs 66 64 67 72 
Flat grain— 68 65 68 73 
os ey i ee 55.25 48.75 17 «#7 #7 88 
Seep aes Ai aNee oe 39.00 38.75 " z S be 
OE ee en ee nee 27: 25.00 
No. 2 Partit aad ” 12” 45 47 53 63 58 656 66 
one ane Be :* - li No. 4, 8” A. L., $45; 10” A. L., $46; 12” A. L., $47. 
Ceiling Gelling Ceiling Partition Plain Shiplap or D&M 
erg . $47.25 $52.25 $48.50 $62.00 10° 12° 14416’ 18° 20 
Vo. 1 ...e, igs 41.00 42.00 51.25 | No. 1, 8”....$76.50 $76.50 $76. 4 $79.50 $84. 50 
No 3 ore 7 24.00 28.00 30.00 a La by ay zo-80 M4 84.50 89.50 
Finish—Dressed seee. Oe ‘ i 91.50 96.50 
Bé&better “Q” No. 2, 8”.... 65.50 67.50 65.50 68.50 73.50 
i RC nok alee a Rr en ork ial $66.50 $62.50 10”.... 67.50 69.50 66.50 69.50 74.50 
Se Aa erence tnt atte aie 71.50 62.00 2”.... 78.50 78.50 73.50 78.50 83.50 
RATIO oy one eeerose bic ters 74.50 63.00 | No. 8, 8”.... 51.50 51.50 51.50 53.50 53.50 
ee ee ee 74.50 63.00 Renee sie OS rhe brand ea Hy e0 
1%, 11 3 eS eee 80.50 71.25 
ie it & & 2x10 to 12”..222 2! 79.25 ** fro. t,o. 8” A. L., $46. 60: Ato" A. L., $47.50; 12” A 
Casing and Base 
DAM re oo oc ieee $79.00 Fencing, Rough 
ie M0” RUE cco eck nc chocsnenns 92.00 ; ‘ ; : 8é 
8 10-14 16 20 
Fencing and Boards WP”, BO Bessited $60 $63 $68 $73 $70 
No. No. 2 No, $3 | ee Pe 52 67 62 59 
I $34.25 $21.00 $18.00 5 ee See 88 41 44 48 48 
eT ini -G sl alwip ns anno acaae 35.00 22.50 18.50 No, 4...... 38 39 40 41 40 
RE RR ee ee a 36.25 24.25 10.50. | 6", No. 1.2... 62 65 70 73 73 
RU?” Sule oipicles cei ete 37.50 25.50 19.00 eer 53 56 59 62 62 
BO... 5 cs iscesees eh nae 38.00 26.25 20.00 No. 3...... 42 44 46 48 48 
Dimension, S&E oe Se 43 43 43 43 
No. 1 10,18 & No. 10,18 & No. 1, 2-Inch Plece Stuff, SiS&E 
12’ 14416’ 20° 797 14416" 20’ 6’ | 34 zo° 78° 26°: 26° isagase’ 
2x od $25.25 $24.50 $27.75 $25.00 by 00 $25.25 | 2x 4”...$40 $45 $45 $45 $45 $47 $48.00 
2x 6 24.2 4.25 25.0 3.50 23.50 24.00 2x Coy 43 44° 44 44 45 46.50 
2x 8” 25.25 25.25 29.25 28.75 28. - 24.00 | 2x 8”... 40 44 45 46 45 46 47.50 
2x10” 25.75 25.75 27.75 24.25 24.25 25.00 | 2x10"... 41 45 49 49 47 48 49.50 
2x12” 27.25 27.25 28.25 26.25 26 25 27.50 2x12”... 42 47 51 51 49 50 51.00 
ee "9, pate BRIG’ i030 es 53 53 61 52 53.00 
1 No. 2 No. 3 
Se ’ Re $23.00 * WALNUT 
9% 5.75 23. 5 
ae Fol Cuan cere = 5 sere $18 a4 Chicago, Nov. 23.—The following average 
Lath prices, Chicago basis, were received for walnut 
No. 1 No. 2 lumber for the week ending Noy. 20: 
RR aA 5 co dieenna doth ooa8 $5.55 $ 3.20 AS 
4/4 6’ and up 4/4 7’ and 8’. 2 tees. 2 
154” and smaller etweiy 5 percent discount 6/3 a "$293? .* 1/4 8-16’ 6-9%* 2 
O aoa ane as nes -10’ 6-9%” 305.00 5/4 8-16’ 6-9%" At 28 
1%” and larger Cc evveccosee 10 percent discount a/4 8-16; $22. $05.60 Bs, 8-16" 6-034" 339.40 
* ° - i ‘af 5 -16’ 6-9%” 370.00 
se ~ hee ma ; price brought forward. 10/4 8-16’ 6-9%”" 360.00 4/4 8-16" 10 
'. 16/4 8-16’ 6-934” 385.00 DD 65 ccs certs 336.00 
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SELECTS— 
4/4...$264.00 6/4...$293.00 8/4...$303.00 
No. 1 COMMON—4/4. cc ccccccccceecce s «$200.00 
NO. DB COMMON —-G/6 i656 cei cic icerenccusic $79.50 
DIMENSION StTocK— 
DT gE OE ee er a rar $208.00 
4/4” clear face shorts 15-45” long..... 125.00 
1%4x1 DEMME 665.66. bkeca sd eee beeouki 150.00 
Bsa” & CJS" 56S SG" 6 viv. c cccccunne 220.00 
5/4" i OE RO Oe Ee cco ctowecuse 225.00 
G/a? & C/A" SESE FT SE" «5 oie cc vcsoses 235.00 
B/4" & CfA" sESG0 = SS" ok ik sccceeis 240.00 
Bsa> ce O/S4° SE GD K BS" onc os vie wwe 250.00 
SE Sk cetectsecivoesvedesecususn 250.00 
RS nia. dd oe ade cvaste eeeden «6 235.00 
2/4 GN CRICKOP OROTIB. 606 ccicccteccense 69.00 





For Editorial Review of Current Market Con- 
ditions See Page 48 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—Very 
northern pine, and, in fact, in any wood, is 
being transacted in the Chicago territory. This 
market remains very dull, and it is hard to fore- 
see at this time how long this condition will 
continue. The mills report that while inquiry 
from retail sources is larger than it has been 
for some time, there has as yet been no ex- 
pansion in the volume of orders, but that it 
remains very small. Production meanwhile is 
showing some decline, and it appears certain 
that logging operations this winter will be on 
a considerably reduced scale, and that next 
year’s production as a consequence will be 
limited. Stocks are small and prices remain 
firm. 


little business in 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 22.—There is little 
action in the market but manufacturers are not 
forcing their products into the channels of 
trade, realizing that it is not a question of 
price that is halting buying just now. Build- 
ing activity is lessening from week to week. 
Factory demand is slow. Prices are holding 
steady and show little change as compared 
with competing woods. Shipments fell off at 
the latter part of the fall season so that mill 
production caught up to some extent, but tak- 
ing the season as a whole there has been a 
big shrinkage in manufacturers’ stocks. 


New York, Nov. 22.—Prices continue satisfac- 
tory; in fact, some slight advances are reported, 
indicating the scarcity of desirable widths and 
grades. Retail yard trade is practically at a 
standstill, but there is some inquiry from in- 
dustrial centers, and while competition is keen 
‘enough, all holders of stock appear to appre- 
ciate the wisdom of avoiding concessions. The 
mills show little inclination to meet cut-throat 
competition. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The northern pine 
trade is not showing much activity, but prices 
are holding strong. Wholesalers say that at 
no time did pine show the advance made in 
some other woods, and for that reason the re- 
action occurring there is not being seen. The 
only possibility of lower prices is said to be in 
the lower grades, and these may come down 
because of curtailment at industrial plants. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


New York, Nov. 22.—There is little to indicate 
any immediate resumption of business. Orders 
are small and for resorting, because yards are 
fairly well supplied. Furthermore, they see 
little in the immediate prospect to indicate an 
active resumption of building. Offerings are 
more plentiful. 


Boston, Mass., Nov, 22.—Demand for dimen- 
sion is no better. Base remains at $58; other 
prices are: 9-inch, $59; 10-inch, $60; 12-inch, 
$62. It is rather firm at these prices. Random 
business continues very quiet. Prices remain 
unstable. They are: 2x3 to 2x7, $40 to $45; 
2x8, $45 to $47; 2x10, $50 to $53; 2x12, $51 to 
$54. Lower prices are for provincial. In boards 
there is hardly any business. Covering boards 
S1S are quoted $46 to $48, 5 inches and up. 
Matched, 10 to 16 feet, sell at $53 to $55. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 22.—There is very 
little doing in posts and the market is still 
weak, but pole business holds up well, being 
favored by open weather which has allowed 
power and light, telephone and telegraph com- 
panies to continue operations later than usual. 
Poles in some sizes are hard to get. Woods 
operations have cpened and wages are reported 
to show little change, tho men are more abund- 
ant than in years. Logging costs promise to 
be nearly if not quite as high as last winter. 


HARDWOODS 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—There has been no change 
in the hardwood market. It remains dull and 
featureless as in foregoing weeks, the only de- 
velopment worthy of note being the check to 
the decline in prices, these having been on 
about an unchanged level during the last three 
or four weeks. 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 22.—There is very 
little factory trade coming to wholesalers here 
and about all sales reported are believed to have 
been due to special low priced offerings of 
stock, but the low priced hardwood is getting 
well cleaned out of the market. The market 
is weak and some concerns are practically stay- 
ing out rather than sell on present quotations. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—Some of the hard- 
wood men here report an improvement in de- 
mand, including an increase in the orders placed 
by the railroads. Just now manufacturers of 
handles and implement parts are among the 
best buyers, tho other users are sending out in- 
quiries for numerous items. The demand ap- 
pears to be especially good in the East. Price 
changes the last two weeks have been small and 
the mills are showing a little more independ- 
ence. Word has come here from several large 
mills that they purpose to work off the logs 
they now have on hand and close down about 
the holidays to remain closed until the market 
has shown a definite improvement. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—The feature of the 
hardwood market is the number of inquiries 
being sent out for stock of all kinds and from 
wholesalers and large consumers. Just how 
much real business will result, no one can tell. 
About the only activity to speak of is in rail- 
road material—for both cars and construction 
work. Other lines are slow. Woods required 
by automobile manufacturers are especially 
dull. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 22.—Demand continues 
quiet and reports indicate further curtailment of 
production. In some quarters there are reports 
of better domestic inquiry, but furniture manufac- 
turers seem to be marking time and the slowing 
down of automobile production also makes for 
quiet. Prices are about as they were. From pres- 
ent indications available supplies at the mills will 
be inadequate when a buying rally sets in. 


New York, Nov. 22.—Prices still show a wide 
range and there must be a decided improvement 
before they recover. Stocks at mills appear to 
be in better supply, and with demand so ex- 
tremely light there is little to warrant much 
optimism so far as winter orders are concerned. 
There is a fair activity among consumers, but 
the furniture and piano trades are quiet and 
the unsettled condition of the automobile indus- 
try has combined with other circumstances 
to make an unsettled market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—No change has oc- 
curred in the hardwood situation, and the vol- 
ume of business is quite small. Owing to the 
lateness of the season, and the tendency to 
factory curtailment, not much improvement is 
looked for during 1920. The chief feature of 
the business is the closing down of hardwood 
mills and the reduction of the low priced lists 
which have been coming in. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—Prices are lower, the 
tone of the market is weak, prices are very 
irregular, and many concessions are being of- 
fered in a vain effort to induce trade. Prices 
are: FAS, inch, quartered white oak, $210 to 
$220; plain white oak, $145 to $155; poplar, $160 
to $165; ash, $150 to $155; basswood, $125 to 
$140; red birch, $170 to $180; birch, sap, $155 
to $165; maple, $125 to $140. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 22.—The hardwood men 
report extreme quiet. No real approach to re- 
covery in prices has been made. Dealers and 
millmen say that there is an increase in the 
inquiry. Evidently, the deferring of wants has 
reached a stage where buying has become im- 
perative. This comes at a time when pro- 
duction is greatly curtailed, so that it may 
serve to send prices up again. The foreign 
buyers show pronounced hesitancy. Warnings 
against shipping on consignment are continued. 


‘Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 22.—The hadwood de- 
mand continues quiet. Retailers are probably 
the best customers, altho their orders are gen- 
erally restricted to immediate requirements. 
Orders from factories are held at a minimum. 
Best buying on the part of manufacturing con- 


CALIFORNIA 


alifornia White Pine 


alifornia Sugar Pine 
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and Pattern Lum 


Ask LOUIS WUICHET, Inc. 
Room 1712 Railway Exchange 
Tel. Harison 1295 ‘CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ALBION LUMBER CO. 
Mills, Yards and General Offices: Albion, California 
THEODORE LERCH, Sales M¢r., Hobart Bldg. San Francisco 
















MacArthur & Kauffman 
803-4 Sheldon Building 
SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


SUGAR PINE 
WHITE PINE Factory and Pattern Stock 





ALL KINDS OF 
REDWOOD LUMBER 
STRAIGHT OR MIXED CARS 
California Sugar and White Pine 
Redwood ane Cedar Shingles 
Wendling-Nathan Co. 


LUMBERMEN’S BUILDING 
110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SEATTLE 





FIR 


Rough Green 


CLEARS 


We are selling an increased amount 
of green clears. They ship in good 
shape and the price at which they 
can be bought makes them attractive. 


Herron Lumber Company 
W. W. Herron, Pres. 
1010 White Bldg., SEATTLE, WASH. 








Dunn Lumber Company 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
FIR LUMBER, RED CEDAR 
SIDING AND SHINGLES 











An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber of facts and figures, 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 


STRAIGHT CARLOADS 


(All Kiln-dried — Dandy Stock) 








1” Spruce Shop Common 
1” Spruce Finish 
1” Spruce Box. 


1x4 V. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 F. G. Fir Flooring 
1x4 Fir Ceiling 

1x6 Fir Drop Siding. 


Buehner Lumber Co. 
1508-9-10 Yeon Bldg., 


North =," ‘penile POR D, ORE. 











We Cater to 
Eastern Buyers 


who demand uniform quality and 
millwork on all orders for 


Fir, Spruce, Noble Fir 
and 
West Coast Products 


We are wholesalers and direct 
mill representatives for 500,000 
feet of lumber daily. 


Gerlinger-Anderson Co. 








a Portland, Ore. 
L Louis Gerlinger, Jr. | .H.J.'Anderson Geo.T. Gerlinger ) 





cerns comes from box factories. Piano and 
furniture concerns are showing little disposi- 
tion to place orders. Retail stocks are light and 
badly broken in many instances, so buying is 
necessary to take care of current business. 
Building operations have fallen off to a large 
degree. Work on finishing present construc- 
tion is being pushed. Shipments are coming 
in promptly. Prices are fairly steady at former 
levels, altho some extremely low quotations are 
heard. Quartered oak sells at $225 for FAS, 
$125 for No. 1 common and $80 for No. 2 com- 
mon at the Ohio River. Plain oak prices are 
fairly steady and the same is true of poplar. 
Basswood is moving in limited quantities. 
Other hardwoods are quiet. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—Altho there have 
been some definite inquiries for export, the 
hardwoods have not received any stimulus from 
the domestic side of the market. It has become 
practically impossible to establish a reliable 
average price. Depression in the vehicle in- 
dustry and the paralysis of building have re- 
duced the demand to the minimum. Prices gen- 
erally are on about the same level as those re- 
ported last week. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 20.—Production at asso- 
ciation fir mills has dropped to 69,368,733 feet, 
or 22 percent below normal. Logging camps 
are down until early spring and consequently 
there is a growing surplus of labor. Railroad 
cutting continues to be one of the big features 
of the mills that are still running. One of the 
inquiries of the present week is a list from the 
Great Northern Railway for timbers and other 
materials used in construction. With rail busi- 
ness practically deadlocked, production will un- 
doubtedly decline until after the holiday shut- 
down. 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 20.—The markets are 
quiet and prices are about the same as last 
week, altho there has been an increase in the 
volume of inquiries. A slashing of prices on 
certain items by one manufacturer had a some- 
what disquieting effect for a few days but it is 
taken for certain here that the bottom has been 
reached. The mills are shutting down. 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—There has been no im- 
provement in the Douglas fir trade in this ter- 
ritory; it remains almost lifeless. Prices have 
receded a little more during the last few weeks, 
but they are already so low that it is thought 
that any future recessions can not be large 
enough to be noteworthy, and distributers in 
this territory seem to think that it will be hardly 
worth the buyer’s while, if he needs lumber, to 
wait longer in expectation of lower prices. 
Those prevailing are about as follows: Vertical 
grain uppers and finish, $13 to $15 above Rail 
B list; slash grain uppers, Rail B list; boards 
and shiplap, $1 to $1.50 below; dimension, $2.50 
to $3 below. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—There is not a 
very heavy demand for west Coast stuff, but 
the mills are pushing the market hard and are 
getting some business. Dimension is being sold 
here by most of the mills at $5 off the Rail B 
list and uppers, except finish and vertical grain 
flooring, are being sold generally at list, with 
reports that in some cases the list has been 
shaded slightly. Some mills ask $10 over for 
finish and vertical grain flooring. The west 
Coast mills appear to have given up the hope 
of getting any immediate favorable action on 
freight rates or that southern pine prices will 
advance and are determined to hold on to the 
market as long as they can. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—The market is con- 
siderably weaker than a week ago. Very little 
business is being done. Retailers are simply 
looking for more declines. Local prices are: 
Flooring, vertical grain, 1x4, No. 1, $78 to $80; 
No. 2, $75 to $77; No. 3, $63 to $65; partition, 
No. 2 clear, %x3%4, $59 to $61. 


HEMLOCK 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—The market in Chicago 
territory remains very dull with little proba- 
bility of any improvement before next spring, 
or such time as the general lumber situation 
has undergone a distinct improvement. The 
competition from southern pine is so keen in 
this territory that hemlock has little chance 
of being sold here at ‘anything like the prices 
that the northern manufacturers hold out for. 





New York, Nov. 22.—While supplies are not 
over-abundant, the unwillingness of buyers to 
go into the market leaves prices unsatisfactory 
from a manufacturer’s standpoint. Retailers in 


suburban sections look upon the spring op- 


timistically, but are in the market only to a 
very samll extent. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—Hemlock prices are 
down to a base of $45 for merchantable stock. 
The decline is due to the falling off in prices of 
other woods, rather than to any great overplus 
of hemlock. Mills are not disposed to force 
lumber upon the market, as they have no great 
supplies on hand, and are looking for better 
prices to develop between now and next spring. 
Building is still light. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—Hemlock boards are 
very weak, owing to the competition of roofers. 
They are lower than a week ago. The eastern 
clipped, 10 to 16 feet, are offered at $46 to $48, 
and some say they can get them slightly less. 
Random boards may easily be purchased for 
$42 and some who say they can get them for 
less. The market is decidedly weak and retail- 
ers simply will not buy. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—The hemlock mar- 
ket is a little more quiet, but prices are rul- 
ing as a week ago. From the mills of the Ap- 
palachian section there are reports that labor is 
more available. But demand is so slack and 
stocks so nearly equal to the demand that there 
is no encouragement to expand operations, 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—Practically no trade in 
western pines is reported in this territory. Se- 
lects is about the only item wanted, but there 
seems to be very little of this available and 
high prices, comparatively speaking, are asked 
for such as are offered. There is no demand 
for shop or common, and stocks of the latter 
are said to be accumulating at the mills. How- 
ever, these are now preparing for the custom- 
ary end of the year shutdowns, which this year 
are likely to be indefinite, and which, of course, 
will prevent further accumulation of stock and 
give the mills an opportunity to ship out some 
of that already on hand. 

Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—There is some 
little increase in the inquiry for western pines 
but actual demand is light. There are a few 
transits on the market and these appear to 
be nearly enough to supply the bulk of the de- 
mand. California pine is scarce in the upper 
grades and the mills are holding very firmly to 


their list. 
REDWOOD 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—Redwood demand 
is light and the inquiry is not so heavy as it 
was last week. It is believed, however, that 
there is considerable business to be placed, but 
buyers appear to have decided to wait until 
other more pressing needs are filled. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York, Nov. 22.—The market is dull, 
prices are weak and plenty of stock is still of- 
fered for quick shipment. Few sellers are 
willing to commit themselves for any period 
ahead, even on existing low prices. Orders are 
for quick shipment and the business is light. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The market in North 
Carolina pine has not gained any strength dur- 
ing the last week and some concerns, are mak- 
ing a little lower prices. Six-inch roofers sell 
here as low as $33.50 and mills are quite eager 
to obtain orders. The shutting down of ‘mills 
is the most favorable factor in the situation, 
but it has not gone far enough to make its in- 
fluence greatly felt. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—Pine is quiet. Prices 
are very irregular. Tho rough edge under 12- 
prices. Six inch are being offered at $30 to 
than a week ago and show a wide variety in 
inch is being offered as low as $65, there are 
very few sales. Roofers are slightly weaker 
$36 and 8-inch at $32 to $37. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 22.—North Carolina pine 
inquiry is still suspended to a very large ex- 
tent, and some additions to the supplies here 
naturally increase the pressure to sell. Phices 
seem to have reached the lowest level. The de- 
mand has not improved. 


SOUTHERN PINE 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—There is no change in the 
local southern pine market, which remains very 
dull and featureless. Many lumbermen who 
some weeks ago prophesied a distinct improve- 
ment soon after the national elections, or at 
any rate immediately after the turn of the year, 
are now apparently revising their opinions and 
state that they do not look for any material 
change before March or April. All agree, how- 
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ever, that by that time conditions should be 
favorable to a considerable improvement in 
general trade, altho, due to the numerous dis- 
appointments they have met with during the 
last few years, they generally are now pro- 
nouncedly conservative when it comes to dis- 
cussing the future of the lumber market. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—This week started 
off well in the market for southern pine as far 
as inquiries were concerned, these coming 
largely from dealers in all parts of the coun- 
try, and they had the ring of being bona fide. 
Orders, however, still are scarce, altho there 
is some slight improvement. Prices show little 
change, being slightly weaker, if anything. 
There is a better demand for No. 1 dimension 
than for any other item. Locally, there is no 
improvement in actual demand, but dealers re- 
port that requests for estimates are increasing. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—A better demand 
from the railroads and an increase in indus- 
trial buying has been noted in the southern 
pine market the last week, tho retail buyers are 
still holding off as much as possible. This is 
particularly true of the line yards. There is no 
doubt that the line yards will buy heavily when 
they begin and sales managers would like to 
get some of them started now, tho it is said 
no concessions are being offered. Inquiry con- 
tinues to come in large volume. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 22.—A marked upturn 
in bookings is reported for the week, orders show- 
ing a healthy lead over production, and shipments 
being just a little below the cut. This is the third 
consecutive week in which orders have registered 
a gain. From what can be learned, the mills will 
go slow on production until after the holidays, 
expecting by that time to have a better line on 
spring trade. Prices still rule low with some weak 
spots reported, but the market tone seems im- 
proved. 


New York, Nov. 22.—Extreme quiet prevails 
all thru the market. While there are rumors 
as to numerous transit shipments being of- 
fered, the impression is that this situation is 
exaggerated. Retailers are most conservative 
and the tendency is to hold off until the last 
moment. A buyer can practically make his 
own market. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The results of the 
closing down of many sawmills are expected 
to be seen soon in firmer prices, but as yet 
this influence is not being felt much. Prices 
are said to be about the same as for two or 
three weeks. No. 1 common longleaf flooring, 1 
by 4, is quoted here at $55 to $58, with very 
little demand. Until building improves retail- 
ers will generally buy sparingly, tho it is said 
a large amount of stock has been marketed 
lately by the mills. 


Columbus, Ohio,’ Nov. 22.—Weakness charac- 
terizes the southern pine trade and prices show 
a rather wide range. Extremely low quotations 
give the market an unsteady tone. Retailers 
are holding off. Some few dealers are doing 
a little buying for spring. Most dealers are 
waiting until after inventories. Railroads are 
making inquiries for car stocks. The strong- 
est items are No. 2 boards and dimension. Sid- 
ing and ceiling are slow and the same is true 
of flooring. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 22.—The business in 
Georgia pine is largely at a standstill, tho deal- 
ers who have the means see an opportunity 
now to take up stocks, as they expect a re- 
action that may carry the list to much higher 
figures. Meanwhile these dealers are disposing 
of the stocks acquired at higher prices. The 
stocks here are not large and the demand would 
not need to be stimulated greatly to develop a 
real shortage. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—The market is nota- 
bly weak and the trading discouragingly poor, 
tho prices are lowered and concessions are 
made. Neither flooring nor partition is more 
active than a week ago. Current prices: 
Flooring, 1x4, A rift, $98 to $112; B rift, $92 
to $106; C rift, $80 to $99; B&better flat, $68 to 
$72; partition, B&better, %x3%, $65 to $74. 
No. 2 common is much lower, ranging from $32 
to $37 for 6-inch. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 22.—There has been 
some activity in southern pine, chiefly among 
distributers of the lower grades. Prices on 
such stocks are said to have fallen a little. The 
better grades have not experienced much 
change, either as to demand or prices. 


CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 22.—The market shows 
no special change of volume, orders running about 
the same and prices continuing stable. Inquiry is 
better, however, and there is a feeling that the 
turn of the year will witness a marked improve- 
ment of demand unless the general business situa- 
tion gets an unexpected setback. 


Chicago, Nov. 24.—There has been no change 
of consequence in the cypress trade in this ter- 
ritory. It remains featureless, with only a 
limited volume of orders, coming chiefly from 
the country yards. There has been no change 
in prices. 


Kansas City, Mo., Sept. 23.—Cypress men here 
say they are receiving many new inquiries for 
stock and the indications are that there is busi- 
ness ready to be placed as soon as buyers think 
the time is ripe. Just now buyers are content- 
ing themselves with keeping stocks up by order- 
ing mixed cars. The price question does not 
seem to enter into calculations where cypress 
is wanted, tho there undoubtedly is a good 
deal of substituting. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—There is very little 
demand for Gulf coast stock in this territory 
just now. However, prices remain unchanged 
at recent advances, and manufacturers are 
holding firm. Some native stock is moving at 
low prices. 


New York, Nov. 22.—Cypress prices are 
steady, and while mill supplies are larger, they 
seem to be in stronger hands than is the case 
with other woods. The few orders booked are 
for mixed quantities and little straight car busi- 
ness is offered. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The cypress market 
shows a little less strength than a few weeks 
ago, owing to the necessity some producers feel 
of turning their stock into money. The buying 
continues limited, being confined largely to 
wagonload lots. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 22.—Cypress prices are 
stable enough but the volume of business is 
very small. Many avenues of distribution are 
virtually closed. Since the bulk of the cypress 
used here goes into building it follows that the 
financial situation has halted the inquiry. This, 
however, has not brought the producers to make 
unlimited concessions, tho the range of prices 
is lower. Stocks remain very limited and the 
market is relatively in good shape. 





Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—The cypress market 
is very dull. It is weaker than last week even, 
and prices are lower. Tho a new list revised 
downward has been received this week, no bet- 
ter trade has resulted. Prices are as follows 
now: FAS, 4/4, $125 to $135; 8/4, $137.50 to 
$147.50; selects, 4/4) $110 to $120; 8/4, $122.50 
to $132.50; No. 1 shop, 4/4, $77 to $85; 8/4, $90.50 
to $98.50. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 22.—A fair amount of 
business is reported in cypress with prices hold- 
ing up well, largely to low mill stocks. Retail 
stocks are not large. Rural yards are the best 
purchasers. Shipments are coming out fairly 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Seattle, Wash., Nov. 20.—The shingle situa- 
tion today presents a buyers’ market com- 
pletely. Seventy-five precent of the mills in 
Washington are down and 60 percent of those 
in British Columbia. Logs have sold as low as 
$15 altho there have been a few sales at $18. 
The volume of business is small. Eurekas and 
perfections are scarce, with the effect of hold- 
ing the market up on those items. Quotations: 


Standard 
Standard M Square Rite-Grade 
Extra stars...$2.35@2.40 $2.70@2.75 $2.50@2.65 
Extra clears.. 2.75@2.80 3.15@3.20  3.00@3.05 


Minneapolis, Minn., Nov. 22.—Some increased 
buying has resulted from the latest decline in 
prices, which has brought the market to what 
many think is the lowest possible point before 
Coast conditions force a reaction upward. 
There is not much transit stock and what there 
is seems to sell readily. Trade is still com- 
paratively light but shows some improvement. 


Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 23.—The shingle mar- 
ket is not very encouraging to dealers. The last 
few days there has been a surplus of transits 
and some of them have had to be moved quickly 
without much regard to price. On a mill basis, 
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We now have a com- 
bined capacity of 


300,000 Fr. Daily 


Our new mill at Thorn- 
burg, on Southern Pacific 


is running full time, 


Allen-Murphy Lumber Co. 


(Successors to O. R. Menefee Co.) 
1400 Yeon Bldg., 
Portland, Ore., U. Ss. A. 


W. C. Ashenfelter, Philadelphia, Pa- 
Eastern H. Wachsmuth, St. Louis, Mo. 
Representatives Frederick McNamara, Denver, Colo. 
J. W. Blakey, Dallas, Texas. 


Mills at: 

Deer Island, Ore. 
Thornburg, Ore. 
Yacolt, Wash. 








pruce 


Our Westlake mpi is cutting exclusively 
on the high grade Sitka spruce timber, 
found in the wae famous sonore, 
butary to egon, ell be 

lad to know your nies on 


Fir, Cedar and Hemlock 
aso ‘Service First”’ 


Write or wire for quotations. 


H.P.Dutton LumberCo. 


Lumbermen’s Building, 
PORTLAND, OREGON 











“ PORTLAND, OREGON 
We Specialize in all kinds of 


FIR TIMBERS 
All orders given quick dispatch 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Send us your inquiries 
: cae 


FROM COAST TO ares. 
SHIPMENTS VIA 
TRANSCONTINENTAL Routes 











iarestt BEVEL SIDING Sis 
“Red Cedar Shipment 
300 M ft. 1-2x6 Clear Red Cedar Bevel Siding 
500 M ft. 1-2x6 No. 2 
35M ft.1-2x6No.3 “ “ 
25M ft. 1-2x5 Clear ‘“ 
85M ft. 1-2x5 No. 2 * 
20 M ft. 1-2x5 No. 3 
200 M ft. 1-2x4 No. 2 
40 M ft. 1-2x4 No. 3 a 
200 M ft. 1-2x6 A avers Bevel Siding 
oNaiec os Ul Write for complete 
x juding al 
18 M ft. 1-2x5 A —_— 
Sullivan aw Co,,® ORTLAND ORES” 








A. J. LUSTIG 


MILL ENGINEER 
PLANS, SPECIFICATIONS AND ESTIMATES 
Lewis Building PORTLAND, ORE. 
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Now’s the Time to 


Log Upland Timber 


Get in while lumber prices offer 
you enough margin to take care 
of the extra effort necessary to 
bring down the “high ones”. You 
will find there is good money in 
going after the upland 
trees if you equip your- 
self with a 


Barienger 
we ve Brake 


‘t., | With this brake you can 
, avoid building long wind- 
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; the steepest grades 
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What ry. men or horses. 
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is just the thing for interior and exterior 
trim, siding,. shingles, doors, window 
frames, lath, lumber, etc. 

Give Redwood a trial today 


Our Salesman will be glad to call on you. 
The Pacific Lumber Company 
1222 Lumber CHIC AGO New York, 


Exchange. 103 Park Ave. 
Kansas City, Grand Avenue Temple Bldg. 











LONG FIR JOISTS —— 


ano BIG TIMBER 


(“WASHINGTON FIR CEDAR AND SPRUCE 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD 
RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


min akos: «HB. WAITE LUMBER CO. 
Transfer MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











KNUDSON & MERCER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL 








Forwarding Agents. Marine Insurance 
New York, Produce Ex., 3 Great St., Helena, London, Eng. 
Unexcelled facilities. for negotiating ocean freight con- 
tracts and effecting quickest dispatch from seaboard. We 








handle all classes of cargo and have Special Department 





handling Export Lumber Shipments. i 





quotations run up to $2.85 for stars and $3.20 
for clears, thousand pack, with large cars very 
hard to dispose of. Generally siding is not in 
strong demand. Mills, however, are eager to 
sell and it is said that 6-inch clear can be had 
without much persuasion at $40. The demand 
for lath continues very light and prices are 
weak. 


St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 22.—A fair amount of 
business was done here in shingles last week. 
The present price (Pacific coast base) is $3.10 
for clears and $2.75 for stars. 


New Orleans, La., Nov. 22.The market seems 
to be featureless, demand for both items being 
light, with the emphasis on lath. No change in 
quotations is reported. 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—In lath the tendency 
continues downward. Dealing is practically at 
a standstill. While the 1%-inch are offered 
at $9, some good lath go for $8.75. For 1%-inch 
the more usual price is $8. Shading is quite 
often indulged in. Furring is inactive and weak. 
The 2-inch sells at $48 to $49 and the 38-inch at 
$45 and even less. Tho there is little business 
in them, clapboards are firm. The spruce 4- 
foot extras are offered at $120 and the clears 
at $115. In shingles business is no better. Both 
reds and whites are lower. Trade is very dull 
in the reds. In whites, prices now are: Ex- 
tras, $7.50 to $8.50; clears, $7 to $7.75, prices 
being per square. 


Baltimore, Md., Nov. 22.—One of the out- 
standing features of the trade is the firmness 
in H. B. Short cypress shingles. Cypress 6 by 
20 hearts are still being quoted at $28, with 
saps at $21.50. The requirements are restricted. 
Lath are quite firm despite the small needs 
manifested, with spruce at $10 to $11, cypress at 
$12.50, southern pine at $8 to $9 and hemlock 
at $12. There are no indications of a marking 
down of the list. 


Buffalo, N. Y., Nov. 23.—The shingle market 
shows the lowest prices recorded in a long 
time. Extra clears are quoted here at $5.28 
and stars at $4.74. Prices are so low that it is 
difficult to see how the mills can make any 
money and wholesalers believe the quotations 
will look very cheap in the near future, when 
stocks are decreased by the shutting down of 
the mills which are not making any money. 
Demand now is small. 


Columbus, Ohio, Nov. 22.—Weakness charac- 
terizes shingles and lath. Buying of shingles 
is restricted to present needs. Receipts are 
small. Prices are weak and show a rather 
wide range. Yard stocks are extremely low, 
but retailers are not in the market. Prices for 
lath continue weak and irregular. Trade is at 


a standstill. 
BOXBOARDS 


Boston, Mass., Nov. 24.—The demand is very 
quiet. Round edge inch pine is sold at $35 to 
$37, Boston rate. For square edge some quote 
as low as $50; some insist on as much as $60. 
Trade is so bad several mills have decided 
not to saw any more for a while. 





BLISTER RUST THREATENS MINNESOTA PINES 


Sr. Pavut, MInN., Nov. 22.—That the white 
Pine blister rust is firmly established in Minne- 
sota has again been made clear to State patholo- 
gists and forestry officials by the finding of 
the destructive fungi on currant and goose- 
berry bushes on the shores of Gull Lake, just 
north and west of Brainerd, and also in timber 
between Grand Rapids and Deer River, Itasca 
County, the latter infection being only about 
fifteen miles from the Minnesota national forest. 
These discoveries show that the disease, so far 
as the knowledge of the scientists extends, has 
spread twenty to twenty-five miles north and 
thirty-five to forty miles west within a year. 
For a long time officials have suspected that the 
disease was much more widespread in Minnesota 
than was originally thought. 

The discoveries this year were made by scouts 
from the office of the State entomologist, A. G. 
Ruggles, of University Farm, St. Paul, work- 
ing in codperation with the Minnesota State 
forester and officials of the bureau of plant in- 
dustry, Washington, D. C. The State forester 
is in charge of eradication work which consists 





largely in encouraging pine owners to protect 
their white pine stands before the disease does 
serious damage. This protection is given by up- 
rooting currants and gooseberries, wild and 
cultivated, in and around white pines. When 
codperation is direct between owners and the 
Government, the latter defrays one-half the 
expense. 

The disease was found this year in the two 
instances mentioned on currants and gooseber- 
ries. An extensive pine infection exists at Rush 
Lake and other smaller areas of infected pines 
have been located at Afton, Grasston, Harris, 
Pine City and Stanchfield. Infected currant and 
gooseberry bushes have been found in thirteen 
counties prior to this year. The most signifi- 
eant infections are in Aitkin, Carlton, Crow 
Wing, Itasca and St. Louis counties, for they 
show that the disease is well advanced into the 
white pine areas and is threatening the State 
and national forests. 

The utmost precautions are taken to prevent 
the spread of white pine blister rust to the pine 
lands of the Pacific Northwest. The quarantine 
line against the shipment of currants and goose- 
berries is the border line between Minnesota 
and the Dakotas and the regulations are strictly 
enforced. 


RESEARCH WORK ON YELLOW BIRCH 


Syracuse, N. Y., Nov. 22.—Fighting the high 
cost of living by control of insects which cause 
death, decay or damage to trees from which the 
nation secures its paper and lumber is a project 
to which the New York State College of Fores- 
try at Syracuse is devoting attention of its 
specialists in insect life. 

Particularly is the investigation being cen- 
tered on possible assistance to the paper indus- 
try, in an effort to determine whether yellow 
birch, one of the most 
common and rapid 
growing of the New 
York forest trees, can 
be used for paper, and 
on this work not only 
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the insect life being 
studied, but also the 
other scientific problems 
involved in the use of 
this timber, such as 
re its fiber structure, its 
rapidity of growth, and its chemical treatment 
in paper making processes. 

To carry on this work the college has estab- 
lished at Cranberry Lake, N. Y., a forest in- 
sectary fully equipped as a field laboratory, 
where representatives of the New York State 
College are being given the codperation of spe- 
cialists from other schools. 

While Dr. M. W. Blackman, head of the de- 
partment of entomology in the college, has been 
devoting a year of special study to forest in- 
sects in other States, Prof. Carl J. Drake has 
been in charge of the field insectary, where for- 
est insects are being studied, to determine meth- 
ods of control. 

Two Ohioans have been at Cranberry Lake 
last summer on this work, in addition to men 
from the New York State College of Forestry. 
Dr. Herbert Osborn, research professor in 
zoology and entomology of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity, was accompanied to New York by J. W. 
Sim, of Jefferson, Ohio, an artist and illustrator 
widely known in the scientific field. 





FIRE-HOLLOWED CANOES and troughs were made 
by white men as well as by Indians in early 
days. The United States Forest Service made 
watering troughs by that method a few years 
ago and found it cheaper than making them 
with axes and adzes. 
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and in a few cases the mills have voluntarily shut 
down on account of the unsatisfactory labor ob- 
tainable at a lower wage scale. Car supply is fair- 
ly good and there is comparatively no complaint 
in this respect. The weather for the last week or 
so has been very good and logging conditions are 
almost ideal at present. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


Nov, 22.—Recent statistics of the Southern Pine 
Association show that the southern pine market 
in this section is gradually getting in better shape. 
The data is as follows: Sept. 11 orders received 
were 37 percent less than production ; Oct. 2 orders 
received were 29 percent less than production ; 
Oct. 16 orders received were 24 percent less than 
production ; Nov. 6 orders received were 5 percent 
less than production, and Nov. 12 orders received 
were 2 percent more than production. In the 
actual lumber market there is really very little 
change. Demand is a great deal better and the 
car shortage is practically overcome. There is 
again much optimism in the outlook for all classes 
of lumbermen. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Nov. 22.—A move to stabilize labor contracts in 
the building trades field in 1921 has been taken 
by the Building Trades Council, with a total mem- 
bership of 10,000 building craftsmen. The coun- 
cil has directed its officers to negotiate with the 
Master Builders’ Association and the Institute of 
Architects for a blanket comtract for a uniform 
wage of $1.25 an hour for all building workmen 
for one year. Under the present system some con- 
tracts expire in March, others expire in April, May 
and July, and others in September. With few 
exceptions $1.25 an hour is paid now. 

Upon the request of the board of public service, 
a bill has been introduced before the board of 
aldermen to repeal ordinance 30720, which pro- 
vides that workmen employed on public works 
shall receive the prevailing scale of wages, which 
is based on the union labor scale, and shall not 
work more than eight hours a day, and that only 
American citizens shall be employed. Because of 
this ordinance contractors have refused to bid 
on any public improvements. The labor unions 
are opposing the repeal of the ordinance, 

Word has been received here that F. A. Garet- 
son, jr., formerly manager of the west Coast de- 
partment of the Garetson-Greason Lumber Co., has 
located in Eugene, Ore., where he has been made 
sales manager of the Lane County Lumber Co. 

H. C. Lindahl, representing the Black River 
Lumber Co., Willetts, La., spent several days here 
last week calling on the hardwood trade. He re- 
ports that inquiries and orders are more numerous 
than for some time. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Nov. 22.—There seems to be more confidence 
in the trade, altho there has been no appreciable 
increase in business, nor has there been any ma- 
terial tightening of prices. The wholesalers are 
finding sales only for immediate needs. There is 
still enough lumber offered to keep the price from 
becoming more stabilized. The season of the year 
has caused a drop in the day-to-day business of 
the yards, and even factory construction is re- 
tarded because so much of it fis dependent on 
cement work, The routine consumption of lumber 
is low. 

One of the encouraging features as far as 
the lumbermen are concerned is that it now seems 
pretty certain that spring building will be financed. 
In some quarters they are already preparing for 
it to the extent of sending out inquiries. 

Oak, hardwood flooring and mahogany are still 
in fair demand, while the market is weak on 
chestnut, ash, basswood, birch, beech, maple and 
gum. White pine, spruce and hemlock are selling 
at slow speed, but prices are not as badly broken 
as in some items. Longleaf pine is holding fairly 
well in the larger sizes and in heavy flooring, but 
many of the mills serving this section are not pro- 
ducing, and the offerings are materially reduced. 
North Carolina pine is still offered freely, altho 
not in as great quantities as a few weeks ago, 
and prices are low. Lath and shingles are moving 
slowly at reduced prices. 

Fred S. Pyfer, one of the most active associa- 
tion lumbermen in the State and active manager 
of the B. B, Martin Co., of Lancaster, Pa., has 
become the head and practical owner of the busi- 
ness thru the purchase of the stock and interest 
of H. K. Baumgardner, formerly president and 
treasurer, when Mr. Pyfer was secretary. As 
the concern is a corporation, there will be no 
change in the conduct of the business. Mr. Pyfer 
and Mr, Baumgardner had been associated in the 
business for the past thirty years, during which 


time it has grown to be one of the biggest as 


well as the most progressive in the State. Mr.- 


Baumgardner will retire from active business 
about the first of the coming year. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Nov. 22.—The lumber market here is duller 
even than it was one week ago. The lower 
grades have declined, but the upper grades remain 
firm. This applies to all the woods sold in the 
Pittsburgh district. There is practically no buying. 
Not much improvement is expected until Jan. 1, 
or later, altho very good business for the early 
part of next year is confidently predicted, in view 
of the fact that some mills have closed down 
and there is sure to be a general shortage of lum- 
ber, while lack of housing facilities will compel 
many persons to build homes. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Nov. 22.—The Manning Lumber Co. (Inc.), this 
city, has been incorporated with a capital stock of 
$450,000. The incorporators are Frank E. Welsh, 
jr., Richard E. Preece and E. Harvey Peters. 

With the change taking effect as of Dec. 1 the 
wholesale hardwood firm of Brown, Bowman & 
Bledsoe will be succeeded by the Brown-Bledsoe 
Lumber Co. The change is due to the withdrawal 
of H. L. Bowman about a year ago. The business 
will be continued as before, there being no modifi- 
cation of policy or alteration of methods. 

R. E. Wood, president R. E. Wood Lumber Co., 
is back from a two weeks’ trip to Texas, where he 
went to look after some of his property interests. 
G. L. Wood, vice president of the company, at- 
tended the Appalachian Logging Congress at Knox- 
ville, 

F. DeJonge, of the firm of DeBeukelaer & De- 
Jonge, of Antwerp, Belgium, timber brokers, was 
a visitor in Baltimore last week, having just come 
over for a tour of perhaps six months of the lum- 
bering sections. He conveyed the idea in his talks 
with some of the exporters here that his object 
in visiting the United States at this time was less 
to take up stocks than to study conditions at first 
hand and familiarize himself with the situation 
here, in order that he may be able to advise his 
firm. Mr. DeJonge is a younger member of his 
house and made a very favorable impression. He 
left on the following day to continue his travels, 
heading south. 


NEW YORK, N. Y 


Nov. 22.—Business improves slowly; in fact, it 


hardly improves at all, but prices have apparently, 


been stopped in their downward trend and, while 


little new business is developing, wholesalers and © 


manufacturers have apparently arrived at the con- 
clusion that prices are as low as they can go, 
based on existing manufacturing costs. Retailers 
purchase only for their current requirements and 
these are light. The factory trade is dull, and 
piano and furniture manufacturers say their cus- 
tomers have practically withdrawn from the mar- 
ket. It is apparent that the deflation evident in 
automobile and other industries must run its 
course in other lines. This liquidation appears 
to be orderly, and while other industries are ex- 
periencing trouble and numerous failures, the 
lumber business appears to be sound, the prospect 
of any serious financial difficulty being regarded 
as remote. It is true that some buyers have had 
to ask for accomodation because of stocks arriv- 
ing so fast, and also because many orders are now 
being filled which were practically forgotten. Even 
under this condition the market is not overbur- 
dened with assortments and yards view the situa- 
tion complacently, believing that when the spring 
opens there will be an active resumption of build- 
ing and that the stocks now on hand will come in 
very handy. 

Transportation facilities have improved remark- 
ably under the influence of the poor demand. 
Decks, however, are being cleared, and with the 
building investigation now wnder way, which is 
bound to eliminate many objectionable features 
that acted as a deterrent in a necessary building 
boom, there is no reason to look into the future 
pessimistically. There are differences of opinion 
as to the acuteness of the housing situation, and 
some authorities are of the opinion that this has 
been over-emphasized, and that with the indus- 
trial changes under way there will be a doubling 
up in living quarters to such an extent that the 
immediate shortage of apartments will be relieved. 

An order placed Saturday for 174 carloads of 
lumber by one of the larger associations is taken 
as an indication that the rank and file are satisfied 
that now is a safe time to buy and a big New York 
dealer explains that the man who needs lumber 
is going into the market and is losing no time 
about it. 

There will be a big let-up in the activities of 
the big sellers during the period beginning Dec. 
20 and ending Jan. 15. Sales forces virtually 
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Superbly illu- 
strated in col- 
ors by Oliver 
Kemp, and fill- 
ed from cover 
to cover with 
songs of the 
saw and ax. 


$1.50 postpaid. 








DOUCLAS MALLUCH 


The 
Woods 


Every sentence 
an essay on lum- 
ber and life, flash- 
ing with humor 
or stiring the 
heart with senti- 
ment and good 
common- sense 
philosophy. 

A beautiful book, 
$1.25 postpaid. 
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This Winter Offers 
Dealers Extra Sales 


While Winter is always a good time to suggest the - 
laying of hardwood floors over old floors this Win- 
ter should prove a particularly good one on 
account of housing values being so high. Tell your 
home owners how they can add to the selling value 
of their old homes by using 





ram 


FLOORING 


Holt Quality and Service 
A Standard for 70 Years. 


Kiln Dried Hardwood Lumber 


Can be furnished with other Retail Yard Items Mixed with Flooring 
Rough Turned Kiln Dried Maple Last Blocks. 














Holt Hardwood Company 


New and up-to-date Factory and Dry Kilns. CONTO 
Custom Kiln Drying a Specialty. Try Us. O WISCONSIN 














Tupelo and Elm for Quick Sale 





Shipping Weight Percentage Price Per M’ 
Guaranteed 14’ and 16’ F.0.B. Cars 
Quantity Notto Exceed Aver. Widths Length Charlesten 
Tu elo 4-4 FA 3, 10 5 $ 55.00 
pelo 44 3,000 10 50 35.00 55.00 
4-4 C&B 3,000 9 50 35.00 55.00 
S28 & R/S 3/8 
4-4 No. 1 Com........00» 173,000 3,000 9 50 35.00 
4-4 Log Run............. 300,000 3,300 8 50 50.00 
Elm 30 50 20% 
oe ere 48,000 3,300 9% 60 - 60.00 
4-4 No. 1 Com............ 12,000 3,300 im” 40 50.00 


We are prepared to surface, resaw and kiln dry. All stock submitted subject to prior sale. 
Prices good for period from November Ist to November 20th inclusive. 


Lamb- Fish Lumber Co., Charleston, Miss., U.S. A. 
The Largest Hardwood Mill in the World. 











Show Your Farmer Friends How 
to Save Money and Labor 


and you will soon discover some lumber sales that you didn’t 
know existed. It’s easy when you handle AP Special 
Hardware for making a 


Combination Hay Rack, 
Grain Bed and Stock Rack | 


As soon as you have a sample combination outfit made up for 
show in your yard, you'll be surprised how many farmers 
will place orders for the Hardware or complete wagon beds. 


Write for illustrated circular, prices, etc., today 


Allith-Prouty Company, Dept. 131, Danville, Illinois 
Manefacturers of Door Hangers and Tracks, Overhead Carriers, Fire Door and Garage Door Hardware, Soring Hinges, Rolling Ladders, Hardware Specialties 





Allith “‘FIT-ALL” Wagon Bed Clamp 














will be called off for the inventory season, during 
which everyone connected with the lumber busi- 
ness will be casting eagle eyes on the situation 
from every viewpoint. Lumbermen are going to 
avoid making mistakes if it is humanly possible 
to do so and it is safe to say that the next few 
months will be marked by a wariness never before 
so generally manifested. 

There is virtually no export business at this 
time, the situation standing just where it was a 
few weeks ago and just where it is likely to be 
for at least two months to come. New York ex- 
porters describe their transactions as ‘“‘nil,’’ and 
few of them are seeking customers, ‘They are 
satisfied to wait, especially as few of them have 
any lumber under contract and in all directions 
shipping is discouraged and prices, due to many 
causes, are almost prohibitively high. 

The demand of the Building Trades Council 
for a wage increase of $1 a day for building work- 
ers has been rejected by the Building Trades Em- 
ployers’ Association, which includes thirty-one 
organizations. The employees met last week. The 
employers, it was learned, are framing their reply 
to the council. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Nov. 23.—Just at present the lumber trade situa- 
tion leaves much to be desired, but the outlook 
begins to be more encouraging for a heavy trade. 
The only question is when the buying movement is 
to begin. There is a very good inquiry in the 
market and it begins to show signs of a real 
buying inquiry, rather than a teeling out of the 
market on selected items. A good many lumber- 
men think that when the buying movement does 
begin it will come all at once and start off with 
a rush, probably with the line yards in the lead. 
There is no question in the minds of many sales 
managers here that the first few days of -buying 
will show a considerable stiffening in the prices 
of some items which, they say, really now ought 
to be bringing more money, but are being held 
down in the effort to stimulate trade. One thing 
that seems to have some effect on the retailer is 
what appears to be a general whispering propa- 
ganda among builders not to start anything now, 
that “lumber will be cheaper in the spring.” An- 
other trouble which affects country retailers is 
that the farmers continue to hold their wheat and 
consequently are not making the usual improve- 
ments nor paying their loans at the banks, with 
the result that money is “tight” in the country. 

Ed Leach, Cincinnati representative of Diebert, 
Stark & Brown, of Donner, La., spent several days 
here last week on his way home from a visit fo 
relatives in Oklahoma City, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Nov. 23.—Conditions remain quiet in all 
branches of the lumber trade and operators on 
this market do not hope for the development of 
any inquiry before about the middle of January. 
In the meantime quotations on white pine lumber 
are being held at the basis recently announced. 
Duluth jobbers received offers of Pacific coast lum- 
ber and dimension during the last week at prices 
showing cuts extending to $5 from previous lists 
in some items. It was intimated that the cuts 
were made with a view to reducing current stocks 
before starting in upon mill cuts for the present 
season. 

The Virginia & Rainy Lake, International Falls, 
Cloquet and the Crookston lumber companies are 
continuing to send men into their winter camps, 
and it has been intimated that they are planning 
fully normal cuts of logs from their own timber 
holdings this winter. It is to be noted, however, 
that mill operators are backing away from buying 
logs from small interests over the northern Min- 
nesota districts. They have intimated that they 
are unable to fix any prices on saw logs at present, 
in view of the unsettled market. One operator 
here estimated that logs are off $8 a thousand from 
the average figure of two weeks ago. As illustrat- 
ing the situation in the woods, a Duluth jobber 
mentions a case of an operator who supposed he 
had a million feet of poplar logs located near In- 
ternational Falls sold, but found his buyer had 
backed away. In another case the prospective 
buyer of a round lot of lumber agreed to forfeit 
an advance of $3,000 made to purchase a portable 


sawmill equipment in consideration of the contract ' 


being canceled. 

The sawmills of the John Schroeder Lumber Co. 
at Ashland, Wis., and of the Stearns Lumber Co., 
are down for their annual repairs preparatory to 
starting in on their winter cuts. It has been 
intimated that this will be the last winter run for 
the Stearns mill. 

A Duluth lumber jobber has received a letter 
from a Buffalo lumberman who has been a heavy 
buyer in this district and who is a director in two 
banks in that city, and a manufacturer of lumber 
in the South, in which he said that he expects 
the peak of the unsettled condition in prices will 
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come in January. The letter said in part, “You 
ask me what I think will be the bottom on No. 4 
boards. I have not got that far. All I know is 
that 80 percent of the manufacturers in the East 
are either closed down or are running three oar 
four days a week with reduced forces. Under 
that condition, and I believe that state of affairs 
will last several months yet, there is no consump- 
tion of lumber or boxes. To meet the buyers’ view 
we have got to buy at as low as $30 a thousand. 
Lumbermen are in the best position of anybody, 
but general business will be the governing factor. 
We will all have business after March 1, but 
only on a much lower plane, and we must put our 
houses in order to do business on that baat«’’ 


BAY CITY, MICH. 


Nov. 22.—There has been no improvement in the 
general situation during the last week. Inquiry is 
still fairly good, but comparatively few orders 
result. Manufacturers in this section still regard 
the situation with optimism and with few excep- 
tions are inclined to hold prices firm at the present 
levels. The apparent interest in prevailing prices 
displayed by lumber consuming manufacturers 
would indicate an improved demand in the near 
future. Curtailment in production is still the pre- 
dominating feature and it is unlikely that annual 
inventories will show an unusual surplus. No gen- 
eral reduction in wages has been reported, but with 
the large reduction in working forces and shorter 
hours, the future wage scale will depend upon the 
market values established when business resumes. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Nov. 22.—Local “strike fever” has subsided and 
New Orleans for the moment is strikeless. The 
striking ironworkers went back to work at the old 
wage scale on receipt of notice from their inter- 
national union that the charter of their local union 
would be canceled if they continued on strike. 
The striking plasterers voted to go back after the 
bricklayers’ union had rescinded its resolution 


exchange situation.” Mr. van Minden reports that 
Belgium, his native country, is virtually back to 
prewar basis and that France is rapidly attaining 
that position, 

The forestry division of the State conservation 
department is preparing four sets of posters, which 
will be ready for distribution next month, to pro- 
mote forest fire prevention. All stress the advan- 
tages of fire prevention, ; 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, with headquarters in 
Chicago, was in New Orleans Saturday to attend 
the hearings before the Senate reconstruction com- 


mitten, 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Nov. 23.—All branches of the lumber trade are 
beginning to feel the effect of the “farmers’ strike,” 
which has spread into spring wheat territory and 
has largely stopped the movement of grain and 
liquidation of the obligations incurred to move the 
crop. Farmers are refusing flatly to sell their 
grain at present prices, even when they have bor- 
rowed money to carry it and notes are coming due. 
Several banks in North Dakota have suspended for 
this reason. 

Money naturally is tight. Collections are re- 
ported poor by the line yards, and sales are very 
slow at country points. Farmers declare that they 
will not sacrifice their wheat by selling it for less 
than the cost of production. Many of them bor- 
rowed money to carry the wheat because they were 
dissatisfied with the early prices, and now that 
there has been a further heavy decline they are 
stubbornly hanging on. 

Building permits for October issued by Minne- 
apolis numbered 567 for a total value of $1,148,425, 
compared with 703 permits, value $2,052,295, for 
the same month last year. There is a decided stag- 
nation in evidence now in the building trade. 

Charles Van Pelt, representing the Ferry-Baker 
Lumber Co., of Everett, Wash., is on a western trip 


visiting the mills. 





manufacturing. Only 10 percent of the shingle 
mills are in operation and stocks generally are 
low. Logging camps are also closing down and the 
supply of logs in sight is very short. 


Facts Loggers Should Know 


[By Alex. W. Dodge, Logging Engineer, New 
York City] 


Progress has been marked in the improvement 
of logging machinery. Several manufacturers make 
logging engines and equip them completely for 
various conditions. Obviously the equipment and 
nature of a machine for ground skidding, that is 
the method of snaking the logs along on the 
ground, differs widely from a skidder equipped to 
operate as an overhead cableway system, in which 
ease logs are lifted up, partly or entirely elear of 
the ground, and brought in suspended from the 
main cable. 

The key to successful overhead cableway skid- 
ding is the method of getting slack to the men in 
the woods—whether the main cable is suspended 
up or down grade, or practically level—without its 
being necessary for the men to overhaul by hand 
the entire length and weight of the skidding line. 
Perfection of this system is embodied in the 
mechanical slack-puller, with which the leverman 
on the skidder is able to pull the slack out to the 
men, either up or down hill, by means of a slack- 
pulling drum. The only line the men have to 
handle is that part of the skidding line which is 
mechanically passed thru the tong line block on the 
skidding carriage. 

The very heart of this method is what is known 
as the Shay swivel and button, which work to- 
gether at the point of contact between the slack- 
pulling line and the skidding line. This swivel 
prevents twisting and tangling of the lines and, 
therefore, eliminates the worst disadvantage of 
the simple branch rope system of mechanical slack- 
pulling where the two lines are merely spliced. 


This Shay swivel is entirely cov- 
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demanding an increased scale. In calling the strike 
off, however, the plasterers voted to serve notice on 
their employers that ninety days hence they would 
demand $10 a day. 

Some 1,200 feet of wharves and sheds along the 
New Orleans river front were destroyed by a fire 
early last Saturday morning. President Hudson, 
of the dock board, estimates the board’s loss at 
between $200,000 and $300,000, which does not 
include the damage to goods and privately owned 
apparatus. It is announced that reconstruction 
will begin as soon as plans can be drawn and con- 
tracts let. 

James G. F. Lawson, of London, a prominent 
paper manufacturer in the United Kingdom and 
a director of the Southern Paper Co., which oper- 
ates a plant at Moss Point, Miss., was in New 
Orleans last week on his way to that plant. “Our 
mill at Moss Point,” he said, “was one of the first 
in the country to utilize the southern pitch pine for 
paper making. A process was found to eliminate 
the rosin and our company first used solely the 
waste from the lumber mills in its neighborhood. 
But our capacity and production have increased so 
that the supply of waste product is not now suffi- 
cient and we have to use the larger timbers as 
ee the slabs, stumps and other waste mate- 
rial. 

August van Minden, of Paris, “a French lumber 
broker, was in New Orleans last week on one of his 
periodical business visits and reported that the 
foreign exchange situation is blocking development 
of American commerce abroad. “If there is not a 
change before long,” he said, “the United States 
will be likely to suffer more than Kurope from the 





George E. Liebenstein, of Milbank, S. D., general 
manager for the C. E. McGowan Lumber Co., line- 
yard operator, was here the other day buying a 
little material, but reported business very quiet 
in its territory. 

Robt. S. Smith, who has been representing the 
Duncan Lumber Co., of Portland, in this market, 
has made a change and will look after Twin City 
trade for the Learned Lumber Co. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


Nov. 22.—General business in lumber continues 
quiet. A few sorting-up orders are coming to hand, 
but practically no additions are being made to 
recent stocks. A number of wholesalers have with- 
drawn their salesmen from the road. There has 
been a cut of several dollars in merchantable hem- 
lock and also in merchantable jack pine on the part 
of two or three firms in order to move rather heavy 
consignments. White pine is about the only soft- 
wood that is holding its own. The market for 
shingles is non-existent, and so far as British Co- 
lumbia stock is concerned, there is considerable 
slashing. Even with the attractive offers made on 
timbers, dimension and boards, dealers hesitate 
about buying, altho a number of representatives of 
the trade declare that as soon as a demand sets in 
values will advance considerably. 

A. E. Gordon, of Terry & Gordon (Ltd.), who has 
been spending the last six weeks visiting the Coast 
and mountain mills in British Columbia, has re- 
turned. He reports that many plants are shut- 
ting down and will not resume until lumber reaches 
a price which will at least meet the expense of 





Lidgerwood machines is a direct in- 
fringement of patent rights. The law 
provides that the user is accountable 
and responsible for the infringement, 
and not the manufacturer of the skid- 
ding engine to which it is applied. 
Manufacturers do not supply the 
Shay swivel, but they sell logging 
engines sometimes with the purchaser 
fully intending to install the Shay 
swivel himself. The Lidgerwood Manufacturing 
Co. deeply regrets the necessity of directly calling 
this point to the attention of some of its good 
friends who have unwittingly infringed this right. 

The advice offered and suggested for the protec- 
tion of future purchasers is that whenever an over- 
head cableway skidder is bought from other mann- 
facturers, the manufacturer be requested to in- 
clude in his contract of sale a statement releasing 
the purchaser from all damage which may be in- 
curred by the application of patented devices 
necessary to operate that machine most efficiently. 

This same device applies to all forms of Shaw 
attachments used with slings where each sling 
has a running attachment on the main skidding 
line. It is not necessary for the attachment to 
have a roller for it to be an infringement. 

The same advice applies further to the best 
methods of tightening the main cable and rigging 
the main cable heel blocks. The Lidgerwood com- 
pany will gladly furnish copies of these patents 
showing basic claims included. 
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REDUCED BELTING PRICES 


One of the absolute essentials in the operation 
of a modern sawmill or planing mill is belting. 
The annual requirements of the lumber industry 
are large, and only belting of the very highest 
quality will give the needed results. 

Lumbermen who use considerable quantities of 
leather belting will therefore be gratified to hear 
that at least two of the leading manufacturers of 
leather belting have made substantial reductions 
in price. The two companies which have an- 
nounced price reductions are the Gratin & Knight 
Manufacturing Co., Worcester, Mass., and the 
New York Leather Belting Co., with offices in New 
York City and Chicago. Both companies announce 
that full details of the reductions will be supplied 
by them. 
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THE UTILIZATION OF SYCAMORE 


The Forest Service has published Bulletin 
884, compiled by W. D. Brush, dealing with 
the utilization of sycamore. The bulletin has 
twenty-four pages of text, tables, and illustra- 
tions. 


Three species of sycamore grow in the United 
States, one in California, another in Arizona, 
and the third east of the Rocky Mountains. 
The last is the only one that possesses any im- 
portance from the standpoint of utilization. 
It has a place in twenty-four of the fifty-three 
wood using industries of the country, as com- 
monly classified. The annual demand for this 
wood by factories is 26,000,000 feet, which is 
almost exactly the amount of the yearly pro- 
duction of lumber, which implies that practi- 
cally all sycamore goes to factories for further 
manufacture and not much reaches its final use 
as rough lumber. The largest users among the 
industries follow: Boxes and crates, more 
than 60 percent of all; butcher blocks, 6 per- 
cent; planing mill products, 6 percent; furni- 
ture, 5 percent; and no other single industry, 
unless it is slack cooperage, takes as much as 
3 percent. The smaller demands come from 
makers of vehicles, woodenware, farm tools, 
handles, musical instruments, boats, office fix- 
tures, sewing machines, refrigerators, shade 
rollers, picture frames, tobacco boxes, toys, 
athletic goods, brush backs and carpet sweep- 
ers. 


The principal supply comes from the follow- 
ing States, named in the order of importance: 
Arkansas, Indiana, Tennessee, Missouri, Ohio, 
Illinois, Mississippi, Kentucky, and Louisiana. 
Less than 10 percent of the total originates in 
territory outside of the States here named, yet 
sycamore lumber is cut in twenty-five States. 

The wood of large trees, particularly the 
outer layers, is very hard to split, because of 
the interlaced fibers; but small trees and the 
central part of many large ones, split readily. 
The annual rings give little figure, but quarter- 
sawing brings it out, because the medullary 
rays of sycamore, which are the basis of the 
figure in most quarter-sawed woods, are darker 
than the overwood, and are conspicuous. Quar- 
ter-sawed sycamore has a characteristic ap- 
pearance which makes the wood easy to identify. 


The wood possesses properties fitting it for 
factory use, being moderately heavy, hard, and 
strong; seasoning, with very little checking and 
not much warping or shrinking, and being suf- 
ficiently stiff for all ordinary uses. It finishes 
nicely and is attractive. 


Sycamore trees attain sizes exceeding in 
trunk diameter any other hardwood tree of the 
United States, an extreme size of nearly or 
quite twenty feet being on record in early times 
on the Wabash River in southern Indiana; and 
other sizes in different localities exceeding 
twelve feet; but, without a known exception, 
all very large sycamores have been hollow. Saw 
logs are cut from trunks of only moderate size, 
not often as much as three feet in diameter. 

Enough sycamore timber can be found to meet 
the moderate demand for it. The best trees 
occupy banks of rivers and islands where the 
soil is wet and loose. 


From 1899 to 1918 the mill yard value of 
sycamore lumber increased from an average 
of $11.04 to $23.59. In the last named year 
it was highest in Connecticut and lowest in 
Kansas. 


FORESTRY AS A PROFESSION 


New York, Nov. 22.—Youths from the city 
are taking a keen interest in forestry as a pro- 
fession according to Professor Russell T. Gheen, 
an expert in forestry, who is giving lectures 
here. Twenty-six students at the New York 
State College of Forestry, or 10 percent of the 
enrollment, are from this city. ‘‘ Industries are 
calling for men trained as foresters,’’ he said. 
‘“Last spring twenty-four men were graduated 
at Syracuse and twenty-eight juniors spent five 
months at practical work in the woods. Ninety- 
two permanent positions were offered to our 
graduates, and there were 200 summer jobs 

- open for undergraduates.’’ 
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TO WILLIAM HENRY SMITH 
Who in Oct., 1918, was with the Pacific Lumber Co., 
Stotia, Calif. Last heard from in Sacramento, Calif., 
in Dec., 1918. Your father has made plenty of money 
since hearing from you, and wants to help you. 


Address “T,. 108,’’ care American Lumberman. 


LET US SELL IT 
We reach buyers of everything. Your ad in the For 
Sale department would bring you good results. Adver- 
tise now. 





AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





WANTED—BY LARGE CANADIAN 
MANUFACTURER 


A Superintendent for Box Factory, employing one hun- 
dred and fifty men. Must be experienced in machinery, 
and in the handling of men. Apply, stating age, and 
salary expected to 

“TT, 101,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—SUPERINTENDENT 
For Planing Mill manufacturing Sidings, Mouldings and 
Dimension Stock. Must have successful record as pro- 
duction man, familiarity with costs and be capable of 
handling men. Splendid opportunity for right man. 
Reply with references, being sure to state age, salary 
expected and full details as to past performance, 
Address “T. 104,’’ care American Lumberman,. 








WELL ESTABLISHED AND WELL LOCATED 


Wholesale Yard and Planing Mill would like to engage 
a live wire young wholesaler well qualified in Southern 
Yellow Pine to take charge of wholesale department 
about January 1, 1921. Liberal earnings possible de- 
pendent upon ability to produce. Man must come well 
recommended and with record of upright dealing with 
Mill and Trade. 





Address **S. 127,’’ care American Lumberman. 
SALES MANAGER 
Wanted by Wholesale concern in Birmingham, Ala. 
Must be high class man, furnish references first letter. 
Address “T, 119,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
Business $8,000 to $15,000 monthly, situated North Ala- 
bama. Man must be high class, energetic, thoroughly 
experienced and capable of handling all details of busi- 
ness. State experience, references and salary wanted 
in first letter, 

Address *“S. 100,”’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—YARD SUPERINTENDENT 
Must be familiar with grading Northern Hard and Soft- 
wood lumber, and experienced in handling men. Write 
fully, giving age, experience, reference, and salary 
wanted. JOHN S. OWEN LUMBER COMPANY, 
Owen, Wisconsin. 








WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Hardwood Lumber Inspector Northern Michigan mill, 
steady position, good salary. Send references in first 
letter. Address ‘‘S, 1387,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED—EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENT. 
Understand operation from stump to pile. Position 
in Northern Michigan. Good salary to right party. 
Send references in first letter. 

Address “§, 117,’ care American Lumberman. | 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED 
Ratchet setter, edger man and planer man. Thirty 
thousand capacity mill in Colorado. Work all winter. 
Address “‘R, 103,’’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
For manufacturing concern making a side line of 
chairs and furniture. Ideal location .and working 
conditions, large Penna. city. Opportunity for ambiti- 
ous young man to develop this branch of the business. 
Address ‘‘R. 100,’ care American Lumberman. 


WANTED—A HARDWOOD AND HEMLOCK 
Sales Department Manager. 

RODDIS LUMBER & VENEER CO., Marshfield, Wis. 

WANTED—EXPERT COST MAN 
Sash and Door Factory. Good opening. 
Address “AH, 123,”’ care American Lumberman. 
WANTED—COMPETENT 

Millwork estimator, thoroughly familiar with costs and 


Cost Book A. 
“1D, 105,”" care American Lumberman. 

















Address 





WANTED—MILL MAN. 
One capable of handling small planing mill in retail 
yard, western Michigan. Must be a good worker; good 
wages. Address ‘‘S. 115,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANT A SITUATION 


Or better your present employment? Advertise in the 
American Lumberman. We carry your message to the 
man who is looking for employees. If you don’t want it 
known you are advertising, we could give the ad a key 
number, have the answers come in care of the American 
Lumberman, and we mail all answers the day they are 
received by us. Now is the time; send your ad to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 South Dearborn 8t., 
Chicago, Ill. 





EXCLUSIVE SALESMAN 


Wanted 
to 
Sell 
Railway & Car Material 
For 


Responsible Coast Wholesale Lumber Co. Consider only 
man of highest experience and acquaintance. 
Address “L, 125,’’ care American Lumberman. 





THREE LIVE, ENERGETIC 
Well recommended salesmen for Yellow Pine and West 
Coast products, to sell on salary and commission in the 
following territory: One for Northern Ohio district, 
one for Pittsburgh district, one for Ohio River and 
Northwest West Virginia district. These men are 
wanted by a well established manufacturer and whole- 
saler of over twenty years successful business and none 
but good men will be accepted or need reply. 
G. G. STITZINGER & CO., New Castle, Pa. 





WANTED—A GOOD ALL AROUND 
Yellow pine office man of broad wholesale experience, 
well posted on both ends and able to produce a good vol- 
ume of profitable business from large consumers or rail- 
road trade or retail yards. 

A man having good mill connections desirable, and able 
to make occasional buying trips, also calling on large 
customers. 

Will pay a good living salary, also liberal bonus con- 
sistent with net results. 

Only high class man will be considered. 

Give full details about yourself in strictest fid 


WANTED—HIGH GRADE MAN 
To travel Wisconsin and Illinois territory selling hem- 
lock and hardwoods for large Wisconsin mill. Also man 
for Southern Michigan territory, State experience and 
salary expected in first letter. 
Address “*§, 110,’’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—A HUSTLER TO SELL 
Building material direct to the trade on the road. We 
have a good opportunity and a good territory for the 
right man. 

CENTRAL LUMBER COMPANY, Jackson, Miss. 








Address ““R. 120,”’ care American Lumberman, 


WANTED—RETAIL YARD MANAGER 
For line yard handling pine and a general line of 
building materials in a town of 800 in central Dlinois. 
Good living conditions,. churches and schools. Keen 
competition. Want a married man, in the thirties if 
possible. Must be able to do office work, be a g 
mixer with the farmers and have selling ability, and 
be ready to start on Jan. Ist. a 
e 





good 
position for the right man. If you can’t fill 
requirements don’t write. 
Address **§, 122,’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Hardwood lumber salesman with office experience, ca- 
pable of handling sales correspondence for one of the 
largest hardwood lumber manufacturers in the South, 
marketing 50,000,000 ft. or more of lumber per year. 
Must be man with executive ability and good personal- 
ity. Good position for right man. 
Address “T,, 119,”" care American Lumberman. 





WANTE ALESMEN 
Callies on retail lumber trade to sell Plan Service as a 
side line. 


Address “T, 118,’’ care American Lumberman. 
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